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ITINERANT. 

CHAP.  XX. 
SULLIVAN'S  HISTORY  CONTINUED. 


I  HOPE  my  readers  are  by  this  time  aware,  that 
Ellen  Blarney  inherited  none  of  her  mother's  bad 
or  disgusting  qualities.  She  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  fostering  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  whose 
sovereign  contempt  for  her  vulgar  and  illiterate  sis- 
ter, no  length  of  time,  nor  distance  of  residence, 
could  subdue.  The  little  Ellen's  education  had 
been  as  liberal  as  the  remote  part  of  Ireland  in  which 
they  dwelt  would  allow ;  and  as  she  grew  up,  she 
became  the  pride  of  Miss  Moorhead,  and  the  para- 
gon of  the  Tillage.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  before 
which  period  she  had  refused  an  apothecary,  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  an  exciseman,  and  an  ensign  of  mi- 
litia, an  assembly  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kil- 
,  lybegs  was  advertised,  to  celejbrate  some  great  and 
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signal  victory  ;  and  as  the  good  maiden  ranked  loy- 
alty amongst  the  cardinal  virtues,  she  determined 
Ellen  Moerhead,  uy  which  appellation  she  was  uni- 
versally known,  should  make  one  of  the  gay  throng, 
equipped  in  a  new,  and  somewhat  expensive  dress, 
from  Bally  shannon. 

It  happened  that  a  traveller  riding  through  the 
town  on  this  eventful  day,  heard  of  the  intended 
rejoicings ;  and  probably  agreeing  in  sentiment  with 
the  loyal  inhabitants  of  K  illy  begs,  or  perhaps  mere- 
ly for  a  frolic,  determined  to  join  the  dancing  party. 

Ellen  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  prettiest 
and  smartest  girl  in  the  room,  thanks  to  the  milli- 
ner of  Ballyshannon  ;  and  as  Mr.  Byrne,  so  he  an- 
nounced himself,  arrived  early,  in  order  that  he 
might  lose  none  of  the  pleasures  of  a  provincial  as- 
sembly, he  soon  singled  out  the  attentive  Ellen, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  her  hand  for  the 
evening. 

Never  had  the  youths  and  damsels  of  Killybegs 
experienced  so  much  envy  and  heart-burning. 
There  was  an  air  of  elegance  and  superiority  in  the 
movements  of  the  stranger,  they  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  copy  ;  and  the  comparison  the  former  could 
not  avoid  making,  between  the  cut  of  their  own  rus- 
tic suits,  and  the  fashionable  ease  of  his  garments, 
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convinced  them  that  the  tailor  of  Killybegs,  or  even 
the  superior  artist  of  Ballyshannon,  were  not  the 
best  of  all  possible  operators. 

Ellen  was  by  no  means  a  vulgar  dancer.  There 
was  a  natural  ease  and  grace  in  her  deportment, 
joined  to  much  native  modesty,  which  rendered  the 
uncouth  jumping  and  shuffling  steps  of  her  compa- 
nions the  more  conspicuously  inelegant.  These 
awkward  attempts  at  activity  and  grace,  could  not 
pass  unobserved  by  her  partner  ;  but  he  only  took 
advantage  of  them  to  draw  comparisons  in  Ellen's 
favour,  and  his  compliments  were  delivered  with  so 
little  apparent  design — in  fact  his  whole  conversa- 
tion was  $o  obviously  different  from  anything  she  had 
been'accustomed  to — that  it  sunk  imperceptibly  in- 
to her  heart,  and  left  an  impression  his.  subsequent 
conduct  was  unable  to  eradicate. 

The  stranger,  contrary  to  his  original  design,  re- 
mained at  Killybegs  the  ensuing  day,  and  during 
his  complimentary  visit,  gained  so  mnch  upon  the 
good  liking  of  Miss  Moorhead,  that  she  conceived 
her  niece  in  a  fair  train  to  become  the  happiest  of 
women.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that 
he  held  a  lucrative  situation  under  government — 
that  his  usual  residence  was  Dublin — and  that  his 
mother  and  sister,  the  only  near  relations  he  had, 
lived  with,  but  were  not  dependent  upon  him.  This 
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detail  Miss  Moorhead  thought  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  the  forerunner  of  a  serious  declaration ; 
and  when  he  returned  after  a  fortnight's  absence, 
and  made  the  wished  for  proposals,  no  impediment 
was  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  immediate  happiness. 
In  a  word,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  and  no 
honey  moon  promised  fairer. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  business,  he  in- 
formed the  ladies,  required  his  presence  in  Dublin  ; 
but  no  offer  followed  to  make  them  the  companions 
of  his  journey,  and  Ellen  was  too  timid  to  signify 
her  wishes.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  during  which 
she  received  as  many  letters,  he  returned,  profess- 
edly more  in  love  than  ever  ;  but  Ellen,  with  pain, 
observed  that  his  usual  flow  of  spirits  did  not  accom- 
pany him.  This  he  attributed  to  a  journey  he  was 
compelled  to  take,  which  would  detain  him  three  or 
four  months  ;  "  but  at  the  end  of  that  period,"  he 
added,  "  something  decisive  must  take  place,  for 
these  repeated  separations  make  me  miserable." 

When  Ellen,  after  his  departure,  reflected  upon 
these  words,  she  concluded  that  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter were  averse  to  receive  her,  and  that  the  "  some- 
thing decisive"  meant  his  separation  from  them. 
Within  a  week  of  his  last  sorrowful  leave-taking,  a 
large  package  arrived,  filled  with  valuable  presents 
both  for  herself  and  Miss  Moorhead,  which  raised 
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the  almost  sinking  spirits  of  the  latter,  and  convinc- 
ed the  anxious  wife  that  no  diminution  of  regard 
was  attributable  to  him. 

She  was  thinking  of  his  return  with  rapture,  since 
three  months  of  the  allotted  period  had  expired, 
when  a  letter,  dated  London,  informed  her  that  in 
another  fortnight  he  hoped  to  present  her  to  the 
world  as  his  real  and  truly  beloved  wife,  adding, 
"  your  last  dear  letter,  wherein  you  delicately  hint 
that  I  am  likely  to  become  a  father,  has  fixed  my 
wavering  resolution,  and  convinced  me  that  connu- 
bial 

— — —  u  love  Heaven  in  our  cup  has  thrown, 
To  make  the  bitter  draft  of  life  go  down." 

Ellen  and  her  aunt  were  wondering  over  the  con* 
tents  of  this  epistle,  which  plainly  evinced  mystery, 
when  the  latter  dropped  from  her  chair  in  a  state 
of  insensibility.  The  screams  of  Mrs.  Byrne  alarm- 
ed their  only  domestic  ;  and  entering,  she  beheld 
the  frantic  endeavours  of  her  young  mistress  to 
raise  the  inanimate  form  of  her  aged  friend  from 
the  ground,  on  which  it  had  fallen.  To  this  she 
contributed,  and  having  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  ran 
to  summon  the  village  apothecary  Fortunately  he 
was  at  home  ;  and  relating  incoherently  the  scene 
she  had  left,  he  accompanied  her  on  the  instant. 
A3 
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Human  help,  however,  proved  vain.  The  vital 
spark  had  fled,  and  Ellen  wept  over  the  remains  of 
her  more  than  mother— her  friend,  her  companion, 
and  guide. 

After  a  sleepless  and  perturbed  night,  she  des- 
patched a  few  hasty  lines  to  Dublin,  and  reasoned 
herself  into  some  degree  of  composure,  by  reflecting 
on  the  injury  her  unborn  babe  would  sustain,  and 
the  hopes  her  husband's  letter  held  forth  of  a  speedy 
and  lasting  re-union. 

By  Miss  Moorhead's  will  she  became  entitled  to 
two  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  movables  and 
plate  ;  and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blarney  insisted  upon 
her  accompanying  them  to  Dublin,  she  took  a  heart 
rending  farewell  of  the  spot  rendered  dear  by  asso- 
ciations both  painful  and  pleasing.  Her  aunt  was 
gone  to  receive  the  reward  of  a  well  spent  life  ;  but 
her  husband,  whom  that  regretted  relative  loved  as 
a  son,  would  make  her  forget  every  unpleasant  sen- 
sation connected  with  the  village,  and  probably 
sometimes  accompany  her  to  a  place,  which  now 
derived  all  its  value  from  early  attachment. 

Mrs.  Blarney  had  more  than  once  remarked  the 
incorrectness  of  her  daughter's  shape  ;  but  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  want  of  proper  stays,  which  Dublin, 
she  said,  would  soon  supply,  no  suspicion  was  en- 
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tertained  of  the  truth,. 'and  Ellen's  spirits  were  for 
several  days  unequal  to  the  task  of  confession. 
When  at  length,  however,  the  mother  proposed 
sending  for  a  person  of  celebrity  in  the  shape-mend- 
ing line,  and  hinted  at  an  eligible  match  she  had  in- 
view,  the  wife  of  Byrne  conceived  it  high  time  to 
enter  upon  her  narrative. 

Never  was  surprise  equal  to  Mrs.  Blarney's ;  but 
as  Ellen  judiciously  displayed  the  variety  and  ele- 
gance of  her  presents,  and  dwelt  upon  the  income 
which  could  afford  to  purchase  such  costly  articles, 
her  anger  was  subdued,  and  curiosity  to  know  what 
situation  he  filled  occupied  her  entirely. 

Fortunately  she  had  a  gossipping  acquaintance 
amongst  the  Castle  establishment,  with  whom  she 
frequently  took  a  sociable  cup  of  tea;  nor  was  im- 
portunity wanting  to  prolong  her  stay  sometimes  to 
a  late  hour.  Nobody  was  so  welcome  as  Mrs. 
Blarney — no  one  entertained  their  friends  like  Mrs. 
Connel— and  as  she  knew  every  body,  and  every 
body's  business,  who  so  likely  to  inform  her  respect- 
ing her  son-in-law  ? 

Stimulatedykfy  the  restlessness  of  discovery,  the 
day  did  not  telaptse  ere  she  entered  the  apartment  of 
dear  Mrs.  Connel;  and  after  the  usual  compli- 
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ments,  enquired  what  situation  Mr.  Byrne  held  at 
the  Castle. 

"  Byrne — Byrne" — repeated  this  woman  of  ge- 
neral information,  "  I  am  sure  I  know  the  name,  and 
to  oblige  you,  will  enquire  immediately. 

After  a  few  minutes  absence,  she  returned  with 
information  that  Mr.  Byrne  was  his  Grace's  under 
secretary  ;  that  he  was  at  present  out  of  town,  but 
expected  the  following  day. 

This  intelligence  appeared  to  mortify  her  visitor. 
"  What !"  exclaimed  she,  "  is  he  only  an  under  se- 
cretary then  at  last  ?  Sure  Ellen  was  bewitched  to 
throw  herself  away  in  that  manner  ;  but  it  was  all 
her  old  foolish  aunt's  doings." 

A  full  communication  now  took  place,  not  omit- 
ting his  valuable  presents ;  and  ere  Mrs.  Blarney 
departed,  her  friend  advised  sending  to  the  custom- 
house,  and  other  public  offices,  in  order,  if  possible, 
there  to  find  the  man,  who,  from  his  munificence, 
must  possess  an  income  far  superior  to  that  of  a  se- 
cretary. 

This,  without  consulting  either  her  husband  or 
daughter,  she  herself  put  in  practice;  but  all  her 
pains  and  fatigue  ended  in  a  fruitless  enquiry.  No 
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person  of  that  name  filled  any  of  the  respectable 
departments  of  office,  and  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent herself  with  the  under  secretary  for  a  son-in- 
law. 

The  ill  success  of  her  embassy  was  immediately 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Connel,  her  letter  ending 
with  a  wish  to  see  Mr.  Byrne  on  the  following  day 
at  twelve,  but  on  no  account  to  impart  her  reason 
for  such  request. 

Mrs.  Blarney  thought  herself  superior  to  all  the 
world,  save  and  except  her  friend  at  the  Castle,  in 
planning  and  managing  schemes  of  difficulty  ,  and 
under  this  head  she  chose  to  class  her  present  pro- 
ceeding :  for  what  reason  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guess,  unless  the  mystery  in  which  it  was  clothed, 
gave  it  that  character ;  for  a  simple  question  ad- 
dressed to  her  Grace's  housekeeper  had  discovered 
Mr.  Byrne,  and  the  information  could  not  fail  of 
pleasing  her  daughter.  Then  what  occasion  for  se- 
crecy? Mrs.  Blarney  herself  could  scarcely  have 
answered  the  question. 

Mr.  Byrne,  it  appears,  had  a  particular  engage* 
ment  at  twelve ;  but  curious  to  learn  the  business 
on  which  Mrs.  Blarney  wished  to  confer,  he  made, 
his  call  at  eleven,  the  hour  she  always  employed  in 
exploring  the  markets ;  but  informing  the  servant, 
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he  came  by  appointment,  Ellen  requested  he  would 
walk  in.  And  now  my  reader  is  doubtless  prepar- 
ed for  a  scream  of  joyful  surprise  on  the  one  side, 
and  rapturous  delight  on  the  other.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  took  place.  They  met  as  strangers, 
and  were  discussing  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
day,  when  Mrs.  Blarney  entered,  and  addressing 
her  daughter,  said,  "  Ellen,  sure  dear  it  was  not  my 
intention  that  you  should  be  taken  by  surprise  at 
all,  becase  it  might  be  dangerous  in  your  situation." 
Ellen  blushed  at  her  mother's  want  of  delicacy. 
"  I  appointed  this  meeting,"  she  continued,  "  to 
prepare  you  both,  and  now  Mr.  Blarney  himself 
'would  not  have  contrived  things  more  cantankerous" 
Ellen  and  Byrne  both  wondered  where  this  would 
end ;  but  without  noticing  their  consternation,  she 
added,  addressing  the  latter,  "  Arrah,  now  you  are 
after  wondering  how  I  discovered  you ;  and  sure 
the  thing  was  quite  ingeniously  contrived.  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  you  held  a  situation  under  the  go- 
vernment; so,  thinks  I,  I'll  ferret  him  out,  without 
Ellen  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter  at  all." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  the  secretary,  "  now  you 
have  ferretted  me  out,  as  you  facetiously  call  it, 
what  are  your  commands?  My  time  is  not  just 
now  at  my  own  disposal,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
dismissed." 
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"  I  am  sorryr— sure  I  am — that  you  should  be  so 
particularly  engaged  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Blarney, 
"  becase  I  have  purchased  a  fine  fat  turkey,  and  my 
daughter  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  you  dine 
any  where  else." 

"  Your  daughter  does  me  honour,  madam ;  and 
some  other  day,  if  you  allow  me,  I  will  avail  myself 
of  your  hospitality.  But  I  suppose,  madam,  your 
business  with  me,  since  Mrs.  Connel  said  it  was  of 
a  particular  and  private  nature,  extends  beyond  an 
invitation  to  dinner." 

"  Och  !  to  be  sure  it  does,  honey.  If  our  resi- 
dence is  not  too  far  from  the  Castle,  and  on  that 
account  inconvanient,  we  would  be  mighty  glad  to 
have  you  for  an  inmate.  It  shall  be  more  agree- 
able to  Ellen  to  take  her  bed  under  her  mother's 
roof,  than  amongst  strangers.  Oh  !  here  comes  my 
husband  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Blarney,  dear, 
this  is  Mr.  Byrne; — Mr.  Byrne,  your  father-in  law. 

Before  the  entrance  of  her  father,  Ellen  had  dis- 
covered the  mistake  ;  but  the  rapidity  of  her  mo- 
ther's utterance  would  allow  of  no  interruption  un- 
til the  introduction  had  taken  place.  She  then, 
without  noticing  the  young  man's  consternation, 
said,  "  My  dear  mother,  you  labour  under  a  most 
egregious  error.  This  gentleman  and  I  are  stran- 
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gers,  and  much  apology  is  due  for  the  trouble  We 
have  given  him." 

"  Is  not  yo*r  name  Byrne?"  enquired  Mrsk 
Blarney. 

"  Certainly,  matlnm." 

"  Secretary  to  the  Duke  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,  madam." 

"  And  not  your  husband,  Ellen  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  the  gentleman  before." 

"  Then  the  man  you  have  married  is  an  impostor. 
To  be  sure  I  have  not  walked  till  my  heels  ached, 
and  talked  till  I  was  hoarse.  The  devil  a  soul  at 
any  of  the  public  offices  would  own  the  name;  so 
finding  nothing  better  was  to  be  had,  I  was  glad  to 
accept  the  Duke's  under  secretary  for  a  sou-in-law; 
and  now  you  both  deny  the  banns,  and  the  unborn 
babe  may  whistle  for  his  father  long  enough  before 
he  arrives." 

Ellen,  whose  spirits  had  not  yet  recovered  their 
usual  tone,  tainted  away  at  this  intelligence;  and 
one  fit  succeeded  another  ao  rapidly,  that  the  doc- 
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tor  prognosticated  a  miscarriage.  In  this  he  was 
not  deceived,  and  Ellen  for  several  weeks  languish- 
ed between  life  and  death.  A  naturally  good  con- 
stitution, however,  at  length  conquered  disease ; 
and  country  air  was  prescribed  as  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  complete  her  recovery. 

During  the  period  of  her  convalescence,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blarney,  both  in  person  and  by  agency, 
left  no  means  untried  to  discover  Ellen's  husband, 
but  all  proved  vain.  The  name  was  no  uncommon 
one,  but  the  description  he  had  given  of  himself, 
did  not  attach  to  any  one  who  bore  it.  As  a  last 
resource,  Mr.  Blarney  went  to  the  village  where 
his  late  sister-in-law  resided,  and  enquired  at  every 
probable  house,  whether  the  gentleman  he  describ- 
as  the  husband  of  Ellen  Moorhead,  had  been  there 
since  her  aunt's  death,  and  her  own  departure  ?  A 
negative  was  the  only  reply  to  his  various  and 
often  iterated  questions,  and  the  poor  man  returned 
disconsolate  to  his  family, 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  disappointments, 
Ellen  could  not  forego  the  hope  of  again  seeing  her 
husband ;  and  this  hope  rested,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the — almost — impossibility  of  his  tracing  her 
to  Dublin.  Miss  Moorhead,  we  before  observed, 
despised  her  sister  too  much  to  make  her  the  theme 
of  conversation ;  so  that  she  was  unknown,  even 
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by  name,  to  her  connexions  in  the  village ;  and 
Ellen  now  first  blamed  her  aunt,  for  interrupting 
the  disclosure  she  was  about  to  make  respecting 
her  parents,  by  desiring  she  would  avoid  a  subject 
so  disagreeable;  adding,  "  He  will  know  them  too 
soon  for  his  own  comfort." 

In  opposition  to  this  favourable .  side  of  the  pic- 
ture— for  favourable  she  determined  to  think  it, 
even  after  her  father's  return  from  her  bdoved 
village — there  appeared  the  mystery  so  evident  in 
his  last  conversation  and  letter  ;  and  the  little  truth 
discoverable  in  his  stated  avocation  ;  and  certainly 
these  things,  as  matters  now  stood,  were  strongly 
against  him. 

Twelve  months  had  rolled  away  without  intelli- 
gence, when  Mrs.  Blarney  proposed  the  match  she 
had  before  projected  ;  adding,  "  Sure,  Miss  Blar- 
ney," by  which  appellation  she  invariably  addressed 
her,  "  sure,  I  say,  Miss  Blarney,  you  are  now 
convinced  that  the  spalpeen  you  married,  either 
.never  married  you  at  all,  or  that  he  is  a  great  big 
blackguard  to  desert  his  lawful  wife;  and  in  either 
case,  1  think  you  are  justified  in  taking  another  bed- 
fellow. If  Paddy  Murphy  does  not  plate  your  deli- 
cate fancy,  sure  there's  our  two  lodgers,  and  the 
devil  a  handsomer  pair  you'll  find  in  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Mr.  O'ltian  would  be  the  man  for  my 
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money,  becase  he's  so  gay  and  genteel  ;,  but  Mr. 
O'SulIivan,  as  being  ne^t  akin  to  a  title,  I  think 
you  had  better  set  your  cap  at ;  he  is  modest,  and 
you  are  modest,  and  you'll  suit  each  other  to  a 
hair." 

Ever  since  their  hopes  of  tracing  Mr.  Byrne  had 
'proved  ineffectual,  Ellen  had  been  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  conversation,  to  feel  either  sur» 
prise,  or  that  indignation  ihejirst  mention  of  another 
husband  had  produced.  In  general,  she  suffered 
her  mother  s  eloqyuence.  to.  flow  without  interruption, 
until  it  wearied  itself  out ;,  but  th'e  passion  pf  her 
manner,  and  the  unintelligible  tenor  of  her  words^ 
produced  the  dialogue  which  preceded  this  short 
narrative. 

We  now  return  to  Sullivan*  and  find  hind  re- 
copying  Lord  Changeable'!*  corrected  thoughts  on 
union,  which  were  •adveitkzt-d  for  publication  the 
ensuing  week.  The  offi.e  in  which  our  friends 
were  employed,  atijoiued  that  where  his  lor  ship 
transacted  business;  an;i  oullivan  one  morning, 
hearing  him  <Ulk  loud  and  earnestly,  remarked  it 
to  Orion,  wondering  what  could  have  thus  irritated 
him. 

"  He  is  preparing  a  thundpring>  philipic  for 
the  house  this  evening,"  replied  his  friend,  "  and 
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always  rehearses  his  speeches  in  this  way — in- 
deed, I  am  told  most  of  our  popular  speakers  do 
the  same.  Yesterday  he  was  most  ably  cut  up  by 
the  little  gentleman  we  saw  at  the  play,  and  I  make 
no  doubt,  to-day  he  will  retaliate  to  the  utmost  of 
his  abilities." 

"  Pray  on  what  ground  do  those  two  public  era- 
tors  differ  ?" 

"  That,  my  friend,  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  time 
at  present  to  unravel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  one 
speaks  from  principle,  the  other  for  profit ;  the  one, 
I  fancy,  will  soon  have  a  high  station  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  the  other  will  have  nothing  but  the 
love  of  his  country. 

"  Glorious  reward !"  exclaimed  Sullivan,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  with  enthusiasm,  "  who  would  not 
suffer  the  utmost  cruelty  that  tyranny  could  inflict 
for  such  a  blessing  ?'' 

"  Such  generally  are  the  opinions  of  men,"  an- 
swered Orion,  "  until  a  knowledge  of  the  world — 
the  depravity  of  human  nature — and  the  corrupt 
state  of  government — render  them  callous  to  those 
heavenly  impulses,  in  which  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour is  so  closely  interwoven.  He,  my  good 
friend,  who  sets  up  for  a  patriot  in  this  our  day, 
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like  the  disciples  of  old,  must  prepare  to  encounter 
every  evil  the  malice  of  man  can  invent ; — loss  of 
character,  loss  of  property,  and  probably  loss  of 
life ;  for  the  hoard  of  leeches  who  live  by  sucking 
the  blood  of  the  people,  are,  directly  or  indirectly, 
so  numerous,  that 

1  If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 
Tis  so  pat  to  all  the  tribe, 
Each  cries — that  was  levelled  at  me.' 

And  the  speaker  or  writer  of  such  home  truths  is 
punished  accordingly.  Now,  as  I  have  not  the 
least  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  about  me ;  and  am 
confident,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  no  good 
can  be  done  by  constitutional  efforts  ;  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  pass  through  life  in  quietness  ;  and 
painful  as  it  may  be,  to  sit  supine  amidst  my 
country's  ruin." 

His  lordship  entered  ere  this  sentence  was  well 
concluded ;  and  enquired,  with  a  self  approving 
smile,  what  made  him  prognosticate  his  country's 
ruin  ?  But  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  added, 
"  Indeed,  the  country  in  general  is  of  your  opi- 
nion :  without  an  union,  ruin  is  inevitable  ;  but  I 
trust  this  day's  debate  will  insure  her  salvation." 
Orion  bit  his  lips.  "  These  letters,"  added  he, 
"  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
it  i»  no  small  trust,  Mr.  Orion,  that  I  commit  to 
B  3 
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your  care.  They  are  addressed  to  friends  of  oar 
cause,  by  whose  powerfiil  eloquence  and  interest, 
I.  hope  we  shall  this  day  gain  a  complete  victory 
over  the  barking  snarlers,  whose  only  pride  is  to 
hear  themselves  talk,  and  the  whole  of  their  ambi- 
tion, to  be  the  idol  of  a  mob." 

The  letters  were  delivered  according  to  their  di- 
rections, and  that  evening,  or  rather  morning, 
Lord  Changeable  returned  to  his  own  house  victo- 
rious. "  Oh  my  poor  country  !"  said  Orion  to  his 
friend,  as  they  retired  from  hearing  this  interesting 
debate,  "  thy  doom  is  sealed,  and  grass  will  soon 
grow  in  the  streets  of  this  populous  and  once  opu- 
lent city." 

Sullivan's  manuscript  dwelt  less  upon  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  passion  for  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Fitz- Auburn  were  concerned,  than  upon  mat- 
ters in  which  feeling  had  no  share  ;  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  his  modesty,  and  dislike  of  any  thing 
that  savoured  of  egotism.  We  learn,  however, 
from  his  written  document,  that  after  a  few  visits 
at  Auburn  House,  Silvester  and  Mary  became  mu- 
tually attached — that  her  brother  was  the  confident 
ef  the  former,  from  whom  he  concealed  not  the 
change  in  his  religious  principles — and  that  Ferdi- 
nand gave  him  a  clear  insight  into  the  difficulties 
that  would  arise  from  the  bigotry  and  superstition 
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of  his  mother,  backed  by  the  pride  and  intolerance 
of  Father  M'Quirk.  "  In  fact,"  continued  he, 
"  you  would  never  have  entered  this  house  a  second 
time,  had  either  of  them  suspected  your  dereliction 
from  the  principles  in  which  you  were  educated. 
A  younger  brother,  with  your  personal  pretensions, 
would  never  have  been  tolerated,  because  obviously 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  a  sentimental  young  wo- 
man, had  they  not  been  fully  persuaded  that  you 
were  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the  sacred  function. 
In  truth,  Sullivan,  I  know  not  what  to  advise.  If 
you  marry,  how  are  you  to  support  a  wife  ?  From 
Mrs.  Fitz- Auburn  nothing  can  be  expected,  and 
durmg  her  life  my  income  does  not  equal  my  ex- 
penditure." 

Sullivan  sighed  as  he  reflected  on  the  impossibi- 
lity of  maintaining  his  beloved  Mary,  even  in  hum- 
ble mediocrity.  His  present  income,  though  amply 
sufficient  for  his  own  outgoings,  would  be  a  paltry 
pittance  when  a  wife — perhaps  a  family — shared  it: 
besides  being  precarious,  and  dependent  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  man  whose  steadiness  he  had  reason  to 
call  in  question. 

Mary  grieved  at  his  change  of  faith  ;  but  love, 
ever  sanguine  in  its  hopes,  whispered  the  probabi- 
lity that  she  might  be  the  humble  instrument  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  recal  the  wanderer  from 
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the  error  of  his  ways.  There  was  consolation  in 
the  thought,  and  poverty,  with  all  its  train  of  evils, 
vanished  before  the  vision  her  fancy  had  created. 

Father  M'Quirk  had  been  absent  ever  since  Sul- 
livan's first  visit  at  Auburn  House,  otherwise  'tis 
scarcely  probable  his  changed  prospects  could  have 
been  thus  concealed.  About  the  period  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived  he  returned  ;  but  instead  of 
meeting  Sullivan  with  the  politeness  every  guest  of 
his  patroness  was  entitled  to,  he  viewed  him  with 
the  malignity  of  a  demon." 

"  Father,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  you  seem  to  have 
no  recollection  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  though  I  think 
you  met  him  once  before  at  Auburn  House." 

"  Gh  !  T  recollect  the  gentleman  perfectly,"  re- 
plied M'Quirk  scornfully  ;  "  but  it  would  ill  be- 
come a  person  of  my  holy  function  to  countenance 
a  hypocrite  and  an  infidel."  Mary's  work  dropped 
from  her  trembling  fingers,  whilst  Mrs.  Fitz- Au- 
burn turned  her  eyes  from  the  priest,  and  fixed 
them  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  upon  Sullnan.  11  in 
attention  was  turned,  with  melancholy  forebodings, 
upon  his  agitated  mistress  ;  and  Ferdinand,  in  order 
to  break  the  silence  he  saw  impending,  replied, 
"  Your  epithets,  father,  are  strong,  and  require  apo- 
logy." 
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"  Indeed,  young  man !"  replied  the  inflated 
priest :  "  Who  made  you  my  judge  ?  If  my  lan- 
guage be  strong,  it  suits  my  subject — the  exposure 
of  a  lying,  hypocritical  apostate." 

"  If  there  be  one  vice  my  soul  holds  in  greater 
detestation  than  another,"  said  Sullivan,  addressing 
Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn,  "  it  is  that  of  which  I  am  now 
accused,  namely  falsehood,  of  which  hypocrisy 
forms  a  part.  The  good,  the  virtuous  Father 
O'Leary  taught  me  to  shun  it,  as  the  rock  on 
which  virtue  and  reputation  too  frequently  split.  I 
have  avoided  it  hitherto,  and  impute  Mr.  M'Quirk's 
intemperate  language  to  misinformation,  miscon- 
ception, or .  any  cause,  save  a  wish  to  injure  me  in 
the  eyes  of  this  respectable  company.  Have  I  your 
leave,  madam,  to  request  an  explanation  of  this 
gentlemen's  meaning  P" 

«'  You  have  a  right  to  demand  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Fitz-Auburn. 

"  You  hear,  father,"  observed  Ferdinand. 

"  I  do,  meddling  sir."  replied  M'Quirk.  «'  Know 
then,  degenerate  young  man,"  addressing  Sullivan, 
«  that  during  my  absence  I  have  visited  the  college 
of  Maynooth  — — — " 
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"  Proceed,  father,"  said  Sullivan,  observing  his 
cye«  fixed  upon  him,  as  if  at  the  name  of  his  college 
ho  ought  to  shrink  and  tremble. 

"  During  my  abode  there,  I  learnt  with  horror, 
that  you  bad  not  only  rejected  the  high  callibg  for 
which  you  were  intended,  but  likewise  declined 
confession,  denied  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  more 
than  once  spoke  with  irreverence  of  the  apostolic 
see.  In  a  word,  that  you  had  abandoned  our  most 
holy  religion,  and  Jinked  yourself  with  reprobates 
4nd  heretics.'' 

••  Have  you  done,  sir?"  enquired  Sullivan^ 

;i  Not  quite,  sir,"  replied  the  priest.  "  I  acct-. 
dentally,  during  my  journey,  stumbled  upon  your 
most  pious  and  honourable  brother,  Sir  Charles 
O'Sullivan." 

Sullivan  looked  a  part  of  the  scorn  he  felt  at 
hearing  his  brother's  name  associated  with  piety. 
But  the, priest  having  construed  his  change  of  coun- 
tenance into  guilt,  added,  under  that  supposition, 
"  What  you  can  feel  I' see." 

•k  Mo  si  keenly,"  replied  Sullivan. 

"  The  good,  the  virtuous  Sir  Charles,"  continued 
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the  priest,  "deplored  the  depravity  of  your  nature 
whilst  yet  a  child,  and  piously  crossed  himself  at> 
he  returned  thanks  to  the  Virgin  that  you  were 
spared  the  hv.'inous  sin  of  fratricide,  owing,  as  he 
observed,  to  a  strength  of  constitution,  which  en- 
abled him  to  resist  the  powerful  poison  administer- 
ed by  a  brother  s  hand. ' 

"  A  brother  W  repeate-1  Sullivan*  "  Did  not 
his  countenance  give  the  lie  10  his  speech  when  he 
said  a  brother's  ?'• 

"  I  see  an  insinuation  conveyed  under  that  strong 
emphasis,"  said  M'Quirk;  "  but  unfortunately,  for 
your  veracity,  the  stoiy,  with  every  diabolical  cir- 
cumstance, has  reached  n*e  from  the  fountain  head 
of  truth  ;  and  therefore  your-  throwing  the  blame 
upon  her  who  died  in  the  bosom  oi  the  true  church, 
and  will  at  the  last  day  exult  over  the  misery  of  an 
apostate,  avails  nothing." 

»  ' 

"  Now  you  have  finished  this  black  catalogue  of 
guilt,"  said  Sullivan,  "  I  would  fain  know  under 
what  circumstances  I  am  to  rebut  your  charge  of 
lying  and  hypocrisy  ?  whether  it  apply  to  family 
circumstances,  or  to  matter  more  recent !" 

"  It  applies  to  your  conduct  when  first  introdu- 
ced to  this  respectable  family,"  replied  the  father; 
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««  and  finding  you  still  received,  I  naturally  suppbsi 
it  to  be  in  the  character  of  a  true  member  of  the 
catholic  church,  who  hopes  one  day  ro  receive 
priest's  orders.  Such  you  represented  yourself  in 
this  house,  and  to  the  world  in  general. 

*«  Never,"  exclaimed  Sullivan  with  energy. 

"  How,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  ?"  said  Mrs  Fitz-Auburn 
"  Did  not  you  mention  having  received  your  edu- 
cation at  Maynooth,  and  that  the  good  Sir  Patrick 
designed  you  for  the  priesthood  ?" 

"  I  did,  Madam,  in  answer  to  general  questions 
proposed  by  yourself.  But  does  this  convict  me  of 
falsehood  and  hypocrisy  ?  Certainly  not.  And  had 
your  interrogations  embraced  my  present  designs 
and  opinions,  t  should  have  replied  to  them  without 
equivocation  or  subterfuge,  though  the  confession 
had  lost  me,  what  I  highly  value,  your  good  opi- 
nion. That  I  ever  represented  myself,  either  ift 
this  house  or  in  this  city,  as  a  catholic,  or  a  candi- 
date for  the  Hhurch,  I  deny.  My  opinions,  from 
reading  and  deep  investigation,  underwent  a  change 
during  my  residence  at  Maynooth  t  and  if  that  be 
a  crime,  so  far  I  am  guilty ;  but  do  not  consider 
myself  accountable  for  it  to  any  earthly  tribunal. 
With  respect  to  the  communication  so  unnecessa- 
rily, I  might  add,  wickedly  made  by  Sir  Charles, 
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I  shall  say  nothing  ;  except  that  1  stand  acquitted 
before  God — that  my  parents  died  rejoicing  in  niv 
innocence — that  father  O'Leary  is  a  living  testi- 
mony of  it — and  that  being  a  family  transaction,  it 
would  be  better  for  all  our  sakes  to  bury  it  in  ob- 
livion, since  it  reflects  no  honour  either  on  the  dead 
or  the  living." 

Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  with  difficulty  restrained  her 
choler  until  Sullivan  brought  his  discourse  to.  a 
pause.  The  moment  he  confessed  the  change  in 
his  religious  sentiments,  the  death  blow  was  given 
to  every  favourable  impression — her  lips  quivered 
with  pious  rage — she  crossed  herself  with  devout 
zeal— and  ere  he  had  well  concluded,  exclaimed 
"  Well  might  our  holy  father's  countenance  change 
its  hue,  and  his  temper  its  usual  forbearance,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  rileness  with  which  we  asso- 

i  M     •* 
dated. 

"  Vileness,  Madam  ?"  said  Ferdinand,  -casting  a 
benevolent  glance  at  the  agitated  Sullivan. 

"  I  have  said  it,  Son.  The  wretch  who  abandons 
his  God,  and  renounces  our  most  holy  faith,  shall 
be  denounced  and  persecuted  in  this  world,  and  fiud 
no  advocate  in  the  other,  to  soften  the  pangs  of 
eternal  suffering." 

VOL.  6.  c 
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Sullivan  shuddered  at  hearing  such  illiberal,  »urf. 
unchristian-like  doctrine.  Bigotry  and  persecution 
he  now  felt  to  be  synonimous,  and  his  heart  rose  in 
thankful  acknowledgment  to  the  Deity  for  enlight- 
ening his  mind,  and  freeing  it  from  the  narrow  preju- 
dices and  superstitions  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 

The  priest,  complimenting  in  terms  almost  of  ido- 
latry, his  dear  daughter's  zeal,  proceeded  to  anathe- 
matize the  victim  of  his  holy  resentment ;  in  which 
he  spared  no  terra  of  reproach  the  church  knows  so 
well  how  to  pour  upon  heretics.  He  even  threaten- 
ed those  with  ecclesiastical  vengeance  who  counte- 
nanced the  vile  apostate ;  adding,  as  he  cast  a  ma- 
lignant look  at  Ferdinand  and  Mary,  "  I  suspect 
daughter,  from  the  little  surprise  exhibited  by  my 
young  friends  here,  that  the  present  discovery  is  not 
new  to  them.  He  has  doubtless  been  distilling  his 
abominable  heresies  into  their  young  and  ductile 
minds,  and  like  Satan  of  old,  tempting  them  to 
taste  the  forbidden  fruit.  That  his  hellish  and  sa- 
crilegious schemes  may  be  defeated,  the  sooner  he 
is  dismissed,  with  the  ignominy  and  contempt  he 
deserves,  the  better.  There  is  contamination  in  his 
presence,  and  I  trust  the  doors  of  Auburn  House 
will  this  day  shut  him  out  for  ever." 

Mary's    feelings    during    this   scene  had  been 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  distraction,  rendered  the 
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more  acute  by  her  efforts  to  conceal  them.  In  these 
she  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  prying  eyes  of 
M'Quirk  read  her  distress  in  the  agitation  of  her 
look  and  manner  ;  and  fixing  his  attention  exclu- 
sively upon  her  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  her 
strength  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  her,  and  she 
fainted  away. 

Every  one  flew  to  her  assistance.  Even  Sullivan 
regardless  of  the  discovery  his  anxiety  might  occa- 
sion, rushed  to  the  support  of  his  adored  Mary ; 
and  in  language  the  most  passionate  deplored  the 
hurry  her  spirits  had  sustained,  and  blamed  him- 
self as  the  cause.  Then  turning  to  her  mother 
with  a  look  at  once  calm  and  decided,  he  added, 
'«  For  myself  I  care  not.  Your  resentment,  or  the 
thundering  phillipics  of  the  church,  hurled  at  my 
head  by  fanaticism  and  intolerance,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  philosophic  calm  composure,  were  not 
this  gentle  maid — dearer  to  my  heart  than  the  vital 
spark  that  plays  around  it — involved  in  my  wretch- 
edness. But  her  sufferings — for  suffer  I  know  she 
will,  all  that  priestcraft  can  invent  to  terrify  her— 
wring  my  soul  with  agony." 

M'Quirk  felt  the  full  force  of  Sullivan's  words, 
and  looked  as  though  he  only  wanted  opportunity 
to  put  them  in  force.  Mary's  recovery  however 
prevented  his  giving  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  and 
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as  Mr».  Fitz-Auburn  hurried  her  out  of  the  room 
•immediately,  Sullivan  casting  a  look  of  anguish  at 
Ferdinand,  left  the  house. 

Mrs.  Blarney  obeyed  his  well  known  knock,  and 
the  moment  .she  obst:r\t  d  his  pale  and  agitated  looks, 
exclaimed  "  Sure,  dear,  some  mighty  big  misfortune 
has  happened  ;  for  you  are  white  as  a  clout,  and 
tremble  all  over,  .like  a  maid  wlvjn  she's  going  to  be 

.married.     I  hope  the  quality  at  Auburn.  House,  not 

jFor,gettvn£r,  the  good  pnest,  have  thrpv.-n  no  impedi- 
A  iy  ot  your  happiness;  bccuse  such 

.tjhin  ne  as  soon  as  said,  and  cause  .mighty 

.tribulation -to  young  craturs" 

j'livan  looked  surprised,  but  passed  her  in  si- 
Jence,  *wi.^ceniied  the  stairs.  Still  she  followed 
Jfrim,  and-  p/etending  to  put  the  room  in  order,  con- 
tinued '.'Sure  your  honour  need  not  take  on  so.  If 
.one  wopt.  another,  will ;  and  Miss  Blarney  let  me 
tell.  you.  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  She  has  two  thou- 
sand good  pounds  in  the  Bank — plate,  linen,  and 
china — beds,  chairs,  and  tables — besides  kitchen 
utensils  and  crockery  that  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  look  at.  And  though  comparisons  are  vul- 
gar, and  for  that  reason  I  never  pop  one  out  of  my 

mouth,  Miss  Fitz-Auburn  is  no  more "  "  Oh 

yes  thank  God  !'  said  Sullivan,  attending  only  to 
the  words  which  concerned  Mary,  «'  She  recovered 
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before  I  left  the  house,  and  I  trust  will  long  remain 
a  blessing  to  society,  whatever  becomes  of  the 
wretched  Sullivan." 

"  Sure  the  young  lady  has  not  been  dangerously 
ill,  has  she  dear?"  said  this  troublesome  woman. 

"  Dangerously  ?  Did  not  gossipping  report  tell 
you  she  was  dead  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  honey." 

"  What  then  were  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  Talking  about,  did  you  say  ?  Och  !  sure  I  was 
talking  about  Miss  Blarney,  and  recommending  her 
to  your  honour  for  a  wife — devil  a  better  in  all  Dub- 
lin." An  emphatic  "  pshaw  I"  was  all  the  answer 
he  condescended  to  return,  and  throwing  himself  on 
the  sofa,  he  made  a  motion  for  her  to  retire.  The 
hint  was  thrown  away,  for  seating  herself  in  a  chair 
by  the  window  she  cont'nued  "  I  would  be  mighty 
glad  to  give  you  consolation  Mr.  O'Sullivan  ;  but 
when  people  run  a  wrong  course,  and  give  up  their 
Clargy,  and  associate  with  heretics,  and  unbelievers^ 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  and  good  §tj:  Winifred 
to  boot,  could  not  assist  them?  let  alone  Betty 
ney." 

c3 
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"  Leave  me,  woman,"  said  Sullivan,  irritated  by 
her  persevering  rudeness. 

"  Lave  you,  Mr.  O' Sullivan  !  Sure  you  would 
not  desire  that  thing,  when  it's  plain  to  the  manest 
capacity  that  the  blue  devils  have  got  hould  of  you, 
and  are  tempting  you  to  commit  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins."  A  loud  shriek  interrupted  her  dis- 
course ;  and  rushing  down  stairs,  she  beheld  her 
daughter  apparently  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  a  stran- 
ger. "  Sure  the  devil  has  set  his  foot  in  this  house," 
exclaimed  the  voluble  woman,  "  and  I  would  not 
wonder  at  all  if  my  turn  comes  next.  There's  Mr. 
O'Su|livan  sick  above  stairs,  and  Miss  Blarney 
fainting  below ;  whilst  a  person  I  never  seen  before 
— tall  and  genteel  it  must  be  confessed — drops  from 
the  clouds,  I  believe,  on  purpose  to  assist  her. 
Hold  her  still,  honey,  whilst  I  pour  a  drop  of  whis- 
key down  her  throat." 

As  she  returned  with  the  bottle,  Ellen  began  to 
shew  signs  of  animation,  when  the  mother  conti- 
nued, "  Ellen,  dear,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  ? 
The  fright  has  almost  kilt  me,  as  this  gentleman 
knows  ;  nay,  I  would  have  died  outright,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  drop  of  whiskey.  Here,  honey,  take 
a  thimble  full  and  I  hope  his  honour  will  pledge 
you 
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The  stranger  would  neither  taste  the  reviving  cor- 
dial himself,  nor  suffer  Ellen  to  profit  by  it.  This 
displeased  the  old  lady  much.  She  looked  upon 
whiskey  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  most  disorders  ; 
and  to  show  her  own  partiality  for  the  exhilarating 
beverage,  drank  a  glass  to  their  better  acquaintance. 

'   Ellen  ndw  opened  her  eyes,  and  faintly  articulat- 
ed the  name  of"  Charles" — her  "  dear  Charles." 

"  Charles!"  repeated  Mrs.  Blarney,  viewing  the* 
stranger  most  attentively ;  "  why,  sure,  you  are  not 
the  scape-grace,  her  husband,  who  kilt  his  own 
flesh  and  blood  before  ever  it  was  alive,  and  coul  J 
not  be  found  in  the  Castle,  or  -the  custom  house, 
lecase  he  never  belonged  to  either  !" 

Ellen's  long  sought  wanderer — such  indeed  he 
prored- — appeared  not  to  notice  the  vehemence  of 
Mrs.  Blarney :  all  his  attention  was  fixed  upon  her 
daughter,  whose  eyes  once  more  sparkled  with  love, 
but  were  not  blind  to  the  more  than  indifference 
with  which  he  viewed  her  parent.  This  drew  a  sigh 
from  her  bosom  ;  but  gently  pressing  her  hand,  he 
bade  her  in  an  under  voice  take  comfort,  since  to 
the  happiness  he  would  sacrifice  a  great  deal. 
Those  words  she  thought  could  only  allude  to  her 
mother  ,  and  bitterly  she  felt  that  it  would  be  a  sa- 
crifice of  no  common  kind,  to  associate  and  own 
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kindred  with  a  spirit  so  un^enial,  and  habits  and 
manners  so  unlike  his  own.  "  How  did  you  disco- 
ver me  ?"  she  asked  in  the  same  Igw  tone. 


"  Sure  it  is  not  manners  to  whisper  before  com- 
pany," said  Mrs.  Blarney ;  "  but  I  suppose  you 
would  be  after  hinting  that  I  should  make  myself 
scarce  ;  and  sure  I  will,  if  it  be  only  to  convince 
you  that  I  know  what  belongs  to  good  breeding 
better  than  some  folks." 

She  then  withdrew ;  but  leaving  the  door  ajar, 
hoped  to  gather  more  by  this  seeming  conformity 
to  their  wishes,  than  it  was  possible  to  obtain  from 
the  suppressed  tones  in  wind)  they  conversed.  El- 
len, knowing  her  mother's  foible,  secured  the  en- 
trance, and  withdrawing  to  the  further  part  of  the 
room,  led  the  conversation  in  a  key  scarcely  more 
audible  than  before  her  mQthej's  departure.  Again 
•he  enquired  how  he  had  traced  her,  and  whether 
he  hud  visited  the  village  since  her  aunt's  decease. 

To  the  first  he  carefully  avoided  an  answer,  but 
assured  her  he  had  called  at  Miss  Moorhead's  with- 
in a  week  after  the  funeral,  and  learnt,  with  grief 
unspeakable,  that  no  clue  could  be  obtained  of  his 
dear  F-lIen's  retreat.  "  Finding  every  enquiry  fruit- 
less," he  added,  "  I  left  a  letter  with  the  landlord  pf 
the  inn,  to  be  delivered  to  yourself,  or  any  person 
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sent  by  you.  Surely  you  received  it  ?"  Ellen  then 
related  her  father's  unsuccessful  journey,  and  after 
much  conjecture,  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the 
letter  had  been  destroyed,  probably  by  accident, 
and  the  man,  not  choosing  to  own  his  carelessness, 
had  denied  all  knowledge  of  it. 

The  stranger's  attachment  appeared  to  have  suf- 
fered no  decrease  ;  but  there  was  a  hesitating  em- 
barrassment in  his  manner  that  shewed  all  was  not 
right,  and  forcibly  recalled  to  Ellen's  mind  the 
mystery  so  apparent  in  his  London  letter.  To  this 
she  timidly  reverted,  and  also  to  the  loaf  of  her 
child  and  subsequent  illness  ;  but  dwelt  more  at 
large  upon  the  enquiries  made  by  her  mother  at  the 
public  departments  of  office ;  "  enquiries,"  she  add- 
ed, tapping  him  playfully  upon  the  cheek,  "  you 
too  well  knew  would  be  unavailing.  But  why  de- 
ceive your  Ellen .?" 

"  Aye,  there's  the  rub,  my  angel,"  he  replied. 
"  There  is  a  long  arrear  of  explanation  due  to  thee, 
Ellen,  and  it  shall  be  paid  with  interest,  but  not 
now.  I  have  much  to  reflect  upon — much  to  pro- 
pose— and  very  much  to  confess.  Allow  me  this 
night  for  meditation,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  de* 
cide  how  far  irregularity  may  be  excused  by  situa- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  how  we  can 
best  reconcile  ourselves  to  its  usages. 
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"  Your  words,  my  dear  Charles,  are  dark  and 
obscure,  but,  I  trust,  refer  not  to  our  final  separa- 
tion. I  can  submit  to  any  evil  that  poverty  may 
bring,  so  I  am  secure  of  your  love  and  protection." 

"  Rest  assured  of  both,  my  love.  But  how  can 
I  send  a  letter,  for  my  confession  must  be  in  writ- 
ing, unknown  to  Mrs.  Blarney  or  your  father  ?  I 
have  the  most  unanswerable  reasons  for  wishing 
them  to  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  concerns  me ; 
and  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  accomplish  if  we  are 
known  to  correspond.  Is  there  any  confidential 
person  <you  can  send,  unknown  to  them,  to  the 
Bedford  coffee-house  ?" 

"  The  mystery  Charles  in  which  you  seem  wrap- 
ped is  very  alarming ;"  said  Ellen,  the  tear  standing 
in  her  eye,  "  but  as  you  assure  me  I  have  nothing 
to  fear  on  the  score  of  affection,  I  think  I  am  pre- 
pared for  every  other  evil." 

It  being  agreed  that  she  should  send  the  follow- 
ing day  at  six,  he  bade  her  tenderly  farewell. 

As  Ellen  had  foreseen,  her  mother  never  left  the 
door  ;  for  r.s  it  opened,  she  was  discovered  in  the 
attempt  to  run  away  Quk  kly  however  recovering 
her  usual  intrepid  assurance,  she  turned,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  street  door,  exclaimed  "  To  be  sure 
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son  in  law  ypu  wont  be  after  laving  us  so  soon.  I 
have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  besides  a  great 
dale  of  family  communication  to  make  ;  and  you  are 
no  sooner  found,  without  looking  for  at  all,  than 
you  lave  us,  without  hinting  a  word  of  the  situation 
you  hould  under  government ;  and  that  sets  me  a 
thinking  the  devil  a  one  you  have  to  brag  of." 

Without  noticing  this  speech  otherwise  than  by  a 
smile  and  a  slight  bow,  he  left  the  house,  and  Ellen 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  her  mother's  coarse  anger. 
This  was  rendered  the  more  violent  by  her  confess- 
ed ignorance  of  his  prospects  and  pursuits,  and  her 
inability  to  name  even  the  period  of  his  return.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  knowing  where  her  ill  humour 
would  have  ended,  had  she  not  been  summoned  to 
Sullivan's  apartment. 

At  the  appointed  time  Ellen's  trusty  messenger 
brought  the  following  letter,  without  signature. 

"  My  beloved  Ellen, 

"  Descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fa- 
mily, my  education  tended  to  establish  those  dis- 
tinctions in  society,  which  throw  the  middling  class 
to  such  disdainful  distance,  that  it  is  held  disgrace- 
ful, almost  criminal,  to  intermarry,  or  even  distant- 
ly claim  acquaintance  with  them.  These  preju- 
dices, imbibed  in  childhood,  were  carefully  impress- 
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eel  upon  my  ductile  mind,  not  more  by  theory  than 
example,  as  I  advanced  in  years. 

"  The  line  of  demarcation,  so  necessary,  I  was 
told,  to  separate  the  patrician  from  the  plebeian  or- 
ders, had  never  been  broken  of  encroached  upon  by 
my  ancestors,  male  or  female ;  and  should  I  intro- 
duce  -Isgrace  into  the  family,  there  was  no  know- 
jpg  where  the  mischief  would  end.     Such,  Ellen, 
were  my  early  impressions,  and  such  the  state  of 
my  mind,  when  I  passed  through  Kilbiggin,  on  the 
memorable  day  set  apart   for  rejoicing.     Love  of 
frolic,  and  a  wish  to  see  human  nature  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, induced  me,  after  sending  forward  my  ser- 
vant, to  join  the  festive  throng.     How  shall  I  de- 
scribe my  feelings  on  the  first  view  of  my  Ellen  ? 
Decorated  with  modest  propriety,  the  bewitching 
simplicity  of  your  manner,  and  the  easy  elegance  of 
your  deportment,  the  more  conspicuous  from  being 
surrounded  by  every  thing  vulgar  and  ridiculous, 
threw  my  heart  into  a  tumult  I  never  before  expe- 
rienced ;  and  without  weighing  consequences,  I  de- 
termined such  beauties  should  be  mine.     Not  law- 
fully :  marriage,  Ellen,  was  never  in  my  contem- 
plation ;  for  I  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  seduc- 
tion as  a  venial  trespass,  (   mpared  with  the  heinous 
crime  of  bestowing  my  highly  prized  name  on  mo- 
dest, but  humble  worth.     A  further  acquaintance 
whh  my  Ellen,  and  her  highly  respectable  relative, 
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convinced  me,  however,  that  nothing  short  of  mar- 
riage would  be  accepted ;  and  as  I  determined  to 
make  you  both  as  happy  as  affluence,  amid  the 
shades  of  retirement,  would  allow,  I  flattered  myself 
that  would,  amply  atone  for  the  deception  I  medi- 
tated. I  pass  over  the  happy  month  after  our  un- 
lawful nuptials ;  nor  attempt  to  describe  the  misery 
I  suffered  during  our  temporary  separations.  Your 
letters,  dictated  by  purity  and  innocence;  your 
feelings,  painted  in  language  at  once  chaste  and 
animated ;  brought  repentance  to  my  soul,  and  I 
viewed  my  conduct  with  horror.  Still  I  wanted 
the  virtue  to  make  you  honourable  amends:  that 
triumph  was  reserved  for  parental  solicitude.  Pride 
and  hereditary  distinction  yielded  to  the  joy  of  hail- 
ing a  child  of.  my  virtuous  Ellen's  by  the  real  name 
of  its  father,  and  I  flew  on  the  wings  of  love  and 
justice  to  your  dear  village. 

"  But  my  treasure  and  her  precious  burthen  were 
gone,  and  no  inquiry  could  point  out  her  destina- 
tion. Almost  distracted,  I  hastened  to  Dublin,  af- 
ter writing  the  letter  I  mentioned  as  having  left 
with  the  landlord ;  and  having  conquered  my  owa 
pride,  could  make  no  allowance  for  that  feeling  in 
Miss  Moorhead,  which  checked  my  Ellen  when- 
ever she  would  have  named  her  parents  I  now, 
too,  blamed  my  own  want  of  curiosity  ;  hut  pos- 
sessing you,  I  cared  little  about  the  authors  of  your 
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existence,  especially  as  their  near  relation  held  them 

in,  what  she  called,  merited  contempt.  A  second 
journey  to  the  village  produced  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment. No  inquiries  had  been  made  that  led 
to  a  delivery  of  the  letter;  and  to  commence  a 
search  in  Dublin,  with  so  few  chances  in  my  favour, 
appeared  an  act  of  Quixotism  no  sane  mind  would 
undertake. 

"  For  several  weeks  I  was  in  a  continual  state  of 
hurry  and  flutter ;  but  time,  that  wonder-working 
power,  aided  by  a  flow  of  animal  spirits,  natives  of 
our  little  Erin,  conquered  the  irritability  of  my  feel- 
ings, and  would  in  the  end,  I  doubt  not,  have  con- 
quered  love  also,  had  not  you,  my  Ellen,  unexpect- 
edly answered  my  summons  at  your  father's  door 
yesterday,  and  convinced  me,  that  the  affection  we 
feel  for  a  virtuous  and  lovely  young  woman,  is  pa- 
ramount to  every  Other  sensation. 

"  Having  read  the  confession  of  a  repentant  sin- 
ner, you  must  indulge  me  with  a  few  reflections. 
That  I  anxiously  wish  to  make  you  lawfully  mine,  I 
solemnly  avow ;  and  that  my  mother's  objections  will 
cease  when  you  are  once  known,  I  firmly  believe : 
but  can  we  expect  the  same  indulgence  towards  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blarney  ?  Ah  no  !  the  thing  is  impos- 
sible. Even  I,  who  am  willing  to  give  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  my  attachment  to  their  daugh- 
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ter,  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  most  distant 
chance  of  being  recognized  as  their  son.  How  then 
could  my  mother,  with  no  such  palliative  to  lean  to, 
and  whose  family  pride  is  excessive,  be  brought  to 
countenance  so  heterogenious  a  jumble  of  rank  and 
manners. 

"  Pardon  me,  Ellen,  for  being  thus  plain  : — the 
case  requires  it; — and  I  will  now  propose  a  plan, 
subject  to  any  amendment  you  may  hit  upon,  pro- 
vided it  be  equally  efficacious,  which,  I  trust,  will 
obviate  in  some  measure  the  embarrassment  of  our 
situation.  By  my  interest  with  the  British  minis- 
ters, I  have  no  doubt  of  procuring  Mr.  Blarney  a 
comfortable  situation ;  but  it  must  be  in  a  provin- 
cial town  in  England,  where  no  accident  could  bring 
us  in  contact.  I  must  still,  and  for  ever,  be  known 
to  them  as  Mr. Byrne;  and  as  you  will  probably 
occasionally  correspond,  it  must  of  course  be  un- 
der the  same  signature. 

"  I  spent  a  sleepless  night  in  planning  and  di- 
gesting this  letter,  and  shall  not  experience  a  mo- 
ment's peace  until  assured  of  my  dear  Ellen's  for- 
giveness, and  that  she  attributes  my  errors  to  edu- 
cation, rather  than  wilful  depravity.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  to-morrow,  addressed  Mr.  Byrne,  Bedford 
coffee-house," 
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Ellen,  although  expecting  something  unpleasant, 
was  unprepared  for  a  shock  of  this  nature ;  and  in 
the  first  ebullition  of  her  feelings,  devoutly  thanked 
God  that  no  living  testimony  of  her  shame  existed. 
The  child,  whose  birth  she  looked  forward  to  as  a 
source  of  joy,  no  less  anxiously  expected  by  her 
husband  than  herself,  and  whose  premature  birth 
she  so  deeply  regretted,  would,  had  he  been  spared, 
have  blushed  for  the  authors  of  his.  existence,  and 
probably  cursed  the  hour  of  his  birth.  Her  aunt, 
too,  had  died  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  culpability 
of  her  young  friend  ,  and  this  calamity,  so  bitter  at 
the  time,  was  now  cause  of  rejoicing,  since  she  wae 
spared  the  heart-rending  anguish  of  her  adopted 
daughter's  ruin,  and  the  little  less  pain  of  finding 
her*  favourite  a  villain.  Such  were  the  first  feelings 
caused  by  the  nameless  writer's  letter,  and  many 
we're  the  tears  she  shed  m  consequence. 

A  violent  headache  was  the  plea  for  keeping  he 
room  that  evening,  and  a  second  perusal  of  the  let- 
ter, because  uninfluenced  by  passion  or  surprise* 
give  to  reason  and  argument  alt  the  force  the  au- 
thor intended,  and  pity  was  now  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  her  mind.  The  candour  with  which  he 
confessed  his  faults,  and  the  honourable  amends  he 
projected,  added,  at  the  third  reading,  admiration 
to  pity ;  and  ere  she  retired  for  the  night,  love,  pure 
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as  her  own  innocent  mind,  superseded  every  other 
emotion. 

An  answer  agreeable  to  the  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions of  her  correspondent  was  returned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  and  within  a  month  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blarney,  after  extolling  the  generosity  of  their  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Byrne,  and  boasting  of  an  income  more 
than  double  its  real  value,  sailed  for  England,  to 
take  possession  of  a  lucrative  situation  provided  for 
the  former  in  the  customs  at  Hull. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Fitz-Auburn  had,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  M'Quirk,  been  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
and  threatened  with  the  fulminations  of  the  church 
if  she  held  the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  hereti- 
cal son  oi  perdition  O'Sullivan.  To  this  confine- 
ment she  meekly  submitted  ;  but  all  the  fire  her  na- 
ture was  capable  of  burst  forth  when  Silvester's 
name  was  coupled  with  crime.  On  these  occasions 
she  never  failed  to  defend  him,  exrept  when  religi- 
ous apostary  was  the  theme.  When  that  was 
mentioned)  she  sighed,  and  crossed  uerself,  and  si- 
lently petitioned  the  Vngin  to  make  htr  the  hum- 
ble instrument  of  finally  saving  a  soul  so  preci<-us. 
This  hope  strengthened  the  love  she  was  not  asham- 
ed tacitly  to  confess  for  the  highly  favoured  Sulli- 
van, and  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  religious  duty. 
D3 
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Seldom  was  Ferdinand  admitted  to  her  apartment, 
because  they  knew  his  society  would  be  a  grateful 
relief  to  her  mind.  But  one  day,  after  conversing 
with  her  upon  common  topics  in  the  presence  of 
his  mother,  he  contrived  to  slip  a  note  into  her 
work-box,  which,  to  her  horror  and  astonishment, 
ran  as  follows  : — "  If  you  wish  to  save  yourself  from 
monastic  seclusion,  and  Sullivan  from  lingering  tof- 
ture,  you  have  no  time  to  lose.  This  morning  I 
overheard— no  matter  how — but  it  was  premeditat- 
ed, and  grounded  upon  horrible  suspicion ; — I  over- 
heard, I  say,  a  dialogue  between  Father  M'Qoirk 
and  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn,  in  which  the  former  propos- 
ed, having,  he  said,  his  brother's  sanction,  to  trepan 
t r  force  Sullivan  on  board  a  vessel,  and  deliver  him 
into  the  care  of  the  Holy  Inquisition ; — pretty  care 
theblood-hounds  would  take  of  him.  At  first  my 
mother  objected  to  measures  so  desperate ;  but  the 
priest,  by  sophistry,  and  arguments  that  I  thought 
could  scarcely  deceive  a  child,  succeeded  at  length 
in  convincing  her  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  religi- 
ous zeal,  highly  acceptable  to  the  saints,  and  in  fact 
"beneficial  to  their  victim,  since  it  was  the  only  means 
whereby  there  was  a  chance  of  finally  saving  him. 
The  father,  after  he  had  obtained  my  mother's  un- 
willing consent,  mentioned  a  convent  of  holy  nuns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Omers,  with  the  abbess 
•of  which  he  was  particularly  intimate  ;  and  thought 
if  you  were  to  pass  a  year  or  two  in  their  pious  so- 
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ciety,  it  would  effectually  cure  you  of,  what  he  call- 
ed, your  shameful  attachment  to  Sullivan,  besides 
improving  you  in  the  French  language,  and  various 
kinds  of  fine  work.  Sullivan  has  been  languishing 
ever  since  his  rude  dismission  from  Auburn  House; 
and  as  I  can  experimentally  sympathize  with  the 
votaries  of  little  Cupid,  1  bind  myself  to  you  and 
our  friend,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  hellish  machi- 
nations of  M'Quirk  and,  if  it  be  your  wish,  to  aid 
your  marriage,  or  otherwise  secure  you  a  retreat 
more  congenial  to  a  young  woman's  feelings  than  a 
convent.  Write  an  answer  ;  and  my  singing  on  the 
staircase  must  be  your  signal  for  squeezing  it  uader 
the  door.'* 

Mary  had  heard  enough  of  the  Inquisition,  though 
not  half  the  diabolical  cruelties  practised  there,  to 
freeze  her  young  blood  when  she  thought  of  Sulli- 
van being  immured  within  its  walls.  Without  hesi- 
tation she  returned  the  following  answer,  and  wait- 
ed impatiently  for  Ferdinand's  signal : — "  Save — 
oh  !  save  our  friend,  and  waste  not  a  thought  upon 
Mary."  The  servant  had  removed  her  dinner,  and 
placed  candles,  ere  Ferdinand's  welcome  voice  was 
heard;  and  having  seized  the  paper,  he  silently 
withdrew. 

During  this  perturbed  night  the  cruelties  of  the 
Inquisition  kept  Mary  waking  ;  or  if  sleep  for  a  mo- 
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(ment  closed  her  eyes,  imagination,  faithful  to  its 
trust,  added  new  horrors  to  those  already  conceiv- 
ed ;  and  having  bound  Sullivan  to  the  rack,  and 
given  the  word  for  torture,  a  fearful,  self-uttered 
scream  roused  her  from  those  agonies  no  waking 
moments  can  surpass,  and  filled  her  soul  with  thank- 
fulness, that  as  yet  these  things  were  only  the  fever- 
ish workings  of  a  diseased  mind.  "  God  grant," 
she  piously  exclaimed,  "  that  they  may  never  be 
realized !'' 

She  was  scarcely  risen,  when  Ferdinand,  repeat- 
ing the  same  air,  approached,  and  presently  a  small 
slip  of  paper  appeared  under  the  door.  The  writ- 
ing was  Sullivan's,  and  contained  his  final  resolu- 
tion. "  I  shall  stay  and  meet  my  doom,  unless  you 
are  the  companion  of  my  flight.  Ferdinand,  the 
best  of  brothers  and  of  men,  will  aid  your  escape, 
and  England  afford  us  an  assylum." 

Mary's  vision  of  the  preceding  niyht  wrought 
wonders  in  her  lover's  favour;  and  Ferdinand  re- 
minding her,  in  a  low  voice,  that  he  awaited  her  an- 
swer, she  replied,  (i  Save  your  friend,  and  dispose  of 
me  as  you  please."  On  which  he  added,  "  pack  up 
a  few  useful  articles,  and  this  night  wait  the  signal 
at  your  chamber  window,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  four." 
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Mary's  apartment  looked  into  the  garden,  and 
opening  the  wimiow,  she  viewed,  with  mingled  sen- 
sations of  pain  and  pleasure,  those  objects  which 
habit  had  rendered  dear.  "And  must  I  leave  you, 
and  for  ever  ?"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  must  I 
quit  the  abode  of  my  forefathers,  to  seek  refuge  in 
a  strange  land,  and  amongst  a  people  who  know  me 
not?  Such,  Sullivan,  is  thy  will ;  and  sanctioned 
by  a  brother's  approbation,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?" 

She  then  closed  the  window,  and  commenced  her 
preparations.  These  were,  however,  soon  accom- 
plished, and  never  did  the  hours  appear  to  move  so 
heavily.  Her  work,  her  books,  her  music,  were 
alike  incapable  of  amusement,  and  the  clock  of  a 
neighbouring1  steeple  was  the  only  outward  object 
that  interested  her.  That  hourly  told  the  flight  of 
time ;  but  in  her  imagination  to  moved  with  leaden 
wings,  and  how  much  mischief,  fatal  to  her  Sulli- 
van, might  not  be  achieved  ere  midnight  During 
the  day  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  and  the  confessor  paid 
her  a  visit,  but  never  had  either  of  them  been  less 
welcome.  Towards  the  father  she  strove  not  to 
conceal  her  sentiments ;  he  had  never  been  a  fa«. 
vourite  either  with  herself  or  Ferdinand,  and  the 
discovery  of  his  baseness  and  turpitude,  the  malice 
of  his  heart,  and  the  never  enough  to  be  dreaded 
mischief  of  which  his  head  was  capable,  made  hey 
shudder  and  turn  pale  at  his  approach. 
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«'  How  now,  daughter  ?"  observed  he  with  a  sa- 
tanic  smile  ;  "  is  the  society  of  your  honourable 
mother  and  myself  so  little  wished,  that  your  coun- 
tenance changes  at  our  approach  ?  at  the  time,  too, 
when  we  have  been  deliberating  for  your  good. 
Having  often  heard  you  express  a  wish  to  visit 
France,  I  this  <lay  prevailed  upon  my  good  lady  to 
indulge  you." 

"  Yes,  Mary,"  added  Mrs.  Fitz- Auburn,  "  I  hava 
granted  to  this  worthy  man,  who  has  your  happiness 
much  at  heart,  what  no  other  person  could  have  ob- 
tained, my  consent  to  your  passing  a  year  in  France, 
where  you  will  have  an  opportunity,  not  merely  of 
seeing  the  world,  though  that  is  an  object,  but  of 
completing  your  e  lucation,  and  fitting  yourself  for 
that  walk  of  life  your  family,  your  person  and  ac- 
complishments demand.  Ferdinand,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  gladly  join  Father  M'Qqirk  as  your  es- 
cort, anrl  at  the  end  of  twe'vc  months  I  will  myself 
convey  you  back,  and  form  for  you  an  establishment 
beyond  your  hopes." 

Mary's  hatred  of  every  thing  that  bore  ever  so 
remotely  upon  duplicity,  was,  in  her  own  family, 
become  proverbial ;  but  now  she  had  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  a  discovery  by  opposing  her  mother's 
will ;  and,  if  it  be  a  fault,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  temporise,  Mary  was  guilty. 
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"  When  is  it  your  pleasure  that  we  set  forward, 
madam  ?"  she  asked. 

"  As  soon  as  your  wardrobe  can  be  prepared,' 
answered  her  mother.  "  To-morrow  we  will  set 
seriously  about  it ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  my  confidence, 
I  make  you  a  present  of  fifty  pounds,  to  lay  out  in 
the  purchase  of  what  suits  your  own  fancy,  inde- 
pendent of  the  provision  I  shall  make." 

Mary  hesitated  at  accepting  a  gift,  which  would 
be  used  for  purposes  so  contrary  to  the  donor's  in- 
tention;  but  Mrs.  Fitz- Auburn,  attributing  her 
blushes  to  gratified  vanity,  added,  "  Take  it,  my 
love;  and  show  by  your  taste  in  the  disposal  of 
it,  that  I  have  not  mistaken  your  character." 

Mary  without  further  hesitation  placed  it  in  her 
cabinet ,  and  as  her  visitors  withdrew,  she  fancied 
looks  of  triumph  passed  between  them. 

However  this  might  be,  the  visit  had  not  been 
without  its  uses.  It  convinced  her  of  the  truth  of 
her  brother's  relation,  as  far  as  respected  herself; 
which  she  sometimes  fancied  would  prove  a  fabrica- 
tion to  serve  his  friend.  It  added  to  the  scanty 
contents  of  her  purse,  a  thing  not  immaterial  to 
one  on  the  point  of  launching  into  an  expensive 
world  ;  and  it  supplied  food  for  reflection,  whereby 
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the  intervening  hours  would  be  rendered  l&a  tedi- 
ous. 

At  length,  after  the  most  tiresome  day  she  had 
ever  known,  her  watch  told  twelve,  and  the  closing 
of  various  doors,  intimated  the  hour  of  repose.  Still 
a  long  interval  must  elapse  ere  she  could  hope  to 
hear  the  welcome  summons;  and  to  beguile  the  time, 
she  again  looked  over  herM  wardrobe  and  drawers, 
to  see  that  nothing  useful  had  been  omitted.  Her1 
mother's  present  too,  was  safely  deposited  in  her 
trunk,  and  she  was  meditating  a  letter  that  should 
excuse  or  palliate  her  flight,  when  a  heavy  step 
sounded  along  the  gallery,  and  seemingly  approach- 
ed her  door. 

Her  first  emotion  Was  surprise ;  but  fearful  of  be- 
ing seen  through  the  key-hole,  prepared  and  equip- 
for  a  journey,  she  placed  her  candle  behind  the 
chimney-board,  and  shot  the  bolt  to  forbid  intrusion. 
These  necessary  precautions  were  scarcely  accom- 
plished, when  the  monotonous  and  discordant  voice 
of  father  M'Quirk  enquired  the  cause  of  her  vigils. 
"  No  good  can  arise,  daughter,"  he  added,  *'  from 
young  women  watching  their  tapers,  at  this  late 
hour." 

At  first  she  resolved  upon  silence;  but  as  he  spoke 
upon  a  certainty  of  her  not  being  in  bed,  and  ap- 
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Beared  to  be  waiting  her  answer,  she  replied,  '«  Con- 
finement,  father,  is  no  friend  to  sleep  ;  and  if  I  have 
composed  my  mind  by  reading,  my  repose  will  be 
the  sweeter.  But  it  seems  I  am  not  alone  watch- 
ful. What  has  caused  your  vigils,  good  father  ?" 

"  Holy  meditation  and  pious  exercises  keep  the 
servants  of  God  watchful,  whilst  their  flock  are 
enjoying  calm  and  undisturbed  slumber.  My  de- 
votional asperations  have  this  night  been  poured 
forth,  amid  the  umbrageous  retirement  of  the  gar- 
den, and  seeing  a  light  in  your  window,  I  feared 
some  bodily  infirmity  kept  you  from  repose,  which 
my  counsel  perhaps  might  heal.  Good  night, 
daughter.  The  clock  is  going  two.  May  the  vir- 
gin have  you  in  her  holy  care. 

The  clock  indeed  struck  two,  and  Mary  hoped 
M'Quirk's  nocturnal  wanderings  were  over  for  that 
night.  Had  he  been  an  hour  later — nay  half  an 
hour— perhaps  less — he  would  probably  have  de- 
feated their  plans ;  and  once  suspected  of  having 
formed  any,  every  future  hope  of  escape,  either 
for  herself  or  Sullivan,  would  have  been  at  an  end. 
The-  creaking  of  the  priest's  shoes  told  his  retreat, 
and  the  closing  of  a  distant  door  convinced  her 
all  was  safe.  Once  again  she  began  her  letter, 
when  a  second  interruption  caused  the  pen  to  drop 
from  her  nerveless  fingers ;  and  starting  from  her 
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scat,  she  opened  the  window  to  admit  her  brother*. 
Without  speaking,  he  placed  her  upon  the  ladder, 
where  Sullivan  waited  to  receive  her ;  then  snatch- 
ing up  the  trunk,  to  which  she  pointed,  he  des- 
cended with  as  much  celerity  as  his  burthen  would 
permit.  The  garden  door,  of  which  he  had  se- 
cured the  key,  opened  into  a  back  street :  Sullivan 
and  Mary  were  already  seated  in  the  coach  ;  Fer- 
dinand, after  disposing  of  the  trunk,  placed  him- 
self vis  avis,  and  the  coachman  was  closing-  the 
door,  when  Vigo,  the  house  dog,  jumped  in,  and 
no  gentle  effort  could  dislodge  him.  The  animal's 
attachment  to  his  .young  mistress  was  remarkable, 
seme  people  would  have  said  troublesome,  but 
Mary  viewed  it  as  a  spontaneous  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, for  having  preserved  his  life  in  the  hour  of 
peril.  "  Poor  Vigo!"  said  she,  patting  his  fine 
head,  "  I  wish  he  might  share  my  fortunes." 

"  Why,  possession  is  I  know  not  how  many  points 
of  law  ;"  replied  Ferdinand,  "  besides,  nobody  at 
home  seemed  to  estimate  the  creature's  good  qua- 
lities, save  you  and  I,  Mary;  and  I  cheerfully  re- 
linquish my  share  of  him." 

The  coach  was  proceeding  at  a  smart  pace,  and 
in  somewhat  less  than  half  an  hour,  discharged 
hs  cargo  at  a  small,  but  pretty  looking  house,  or 
rather  cottage,  in  the  village  of  Rathfarnham. 

Orion,   and  a  young  and  lovely  female,  were 
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waiting  to  receive  them,  whom  Sullivan,  to  his  in- 
finite surprise,  recognised  as  Miss  Blarney.  Again 
he  looked,  as  wishing  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
senses — for  to  find  her  in  a  remote  habitation,  with 
no  companion  but  his  friend,  shocked  his  native 
rectitude  of  soul,  not  more  on  her  account  than 
Orion's ;  besides  the  impropriety  of  introducing 
his  virtuous  Mary  into  such  society.  As  no  one 
attempted  to  elucidate  what  struck  him  as  morally 
wrong ;  he  ventured  to  say,  "  Do  I  indeed  behold 
Mies  Blarney?" 

"  Indeed  you  do  not,"  replied  Ferdinand.  "  You 
behold  Mrs.  Fitz- Auburn,  my  wife;  and  next  to 
Sullivan's  Mary,  the  best  little  creature  in  the 
world." 

A  general  introduction  now  took  place,  and  af- 
ter the  sister's  had  retired,  a  consultation  was  held 
respecting  Sullivan's  marriage,  and  his  future  pro- 
ceedings. Mary's  being  a  catholic  and  a  minor, 
would  necessarily  delay  their  departure,  since  Fer- 
dinand, very  properly,  insisted  upon  witnessing 
his  sister's  nuptials,  and  during  their  abode  in  this 
land  of  danger,  the  strictest  concealment  must  be 
observed. 

By  this  time  the  morning  dawned,  and  it  being 
necessary  that  young  Fitz-Auburn  should  be  at 
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his  post  when  the  elopement  was  discovered,  to 
prevent  his  being  thought  an  accessary  ;  Orion — 
who  had  been  his  chief  adviser  with  respect  to 
both  Ellen  and  her  parents — walked  with  him  to 
the  city  ;  and  as  the  hdper  in  the  stables  was  al- 
ready up,  he  entered  the  back  way,  and  glided  to 
his  own  apartment. 

Mrs.  Fitz  Auburn  was,  for  a  woman  of  fashion 
rather  an  early  riser ;  the  father  more  than  com- 
monly so ;  and  as  her  son  was  always  the  last  per- 
son who  joined  the  breakfast  table,  no  wonder  was 
expressed  when,  at  ten  o'clock,  he  was  still  invi- 
sible. At  length,  tired  with  waiting,  she  ordered 
him  to  be  called,  and  added,  "  When  Jane  carries 
her  young  lady's  breakfast,  she  must  tell  her  to 
prepare  for  an  excursion  into  the  city ;  whither  I 
am  going  immediately  after  our  repast,  therefore 
order  the  carriage. 

Ferdinand  now  entered,  and  enquiring  where  his 
mother  was  going  so  early,  seated  himself  leisurely 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Before,  however,  he  had 
devoured  one  muffin,  though  he  ate  and  talked 
without  ceasing,  Jane  entered,  pale  and  trembling 
with  information  that  her  young  lady  was  missing — 
that  she  had  never  been  in  bed — and  that  the 
chamber  window  was  wide  open. 
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Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  gave  a  faint  scream,  and  fell 
back  in  her  chair.  Her  senses,  however,  did  not 
forsake  her,  for  casting  a  look  of  terrible  meaning 
at  the  priest,  she  exclaimed,  "  Then  all  our  plans 
are  defeated,  and  that  accursed  viper  has  brought 
perdition  on  my  child." 

M'Quirk  preached  patience,  and  promised  to 
exert  every  means  the  church  allowed  to  bring 
back  the  young  lady,  and  to  punish  her  vile  se- 
ducer. "  Our  power  is  ample,  and  all-sufficient,'* 
he  added,  with  the  smile  of  a  fiend.  «<  The  bit- 
terest vengeance  against  the  enemies  of  our  faith 
is  not  only  tolerated,  but  enforced ;  and  never  did 
I  forward  any  thing  with  half  the  zeal  that  I  shall 
exert  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  this  de- 
tested renegado." 

Ferdinand  shuddered  at  these  unchristianlike 
threats  and  revilings,  and  determined  to  be  as 
watchful  for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  as  the  father 
was  for  his  destruction  ;  and  as  no  suspicion  of  his 
agency  appeared  1o  exist,  he  resolved  to  be  doubly 
guarded  in  his  conduct,  and  to  make  his  visitations 
to  the  cottage  of  Ellen  as  seldom,  and  with  as 
much  privacy  as  possible.  Whilst  these  thoughts 
occurred,  the  dowager  went  to  her  daughter's 
apartment,  and  presently  returned  with  the  paper 
on  which  Mary  had  begun  her  letter. 

L3 
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"  The  artful,  little  hypocrite,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  appears  to  have  been  conveyed  away  sooner 
than  she  expected,  for  here  is  the  beginning  of  a 
letter,  which  she  had  either  not  time  to  finish, 
or  thought  it  a  business  quite  inconsequential." 

"  What  does  she  say  for  herself?"  asked  Fer- 
dinand, as  if  he  thought  something  would  be  ex- 
pected from  him. 

"  Oh,  the  old  cant  of  all  run-away  misses — 
1  My  dearest  mother, — in  what  terms  shall  I  pal- 
liate the  seeming  errors  of  my  conduct  " 

"  Seeming !"  interrupted  the  priest,  "  Dare  she 
say  seeming,  daughter  ?" 

"  Ladies  under  her  circumstances  dare  say  any- 
thing, father.  Shame  has  ceased  to  influence  the 
mind,  when  girls,  scarcely  out  of  their  leading 
strings,  can  risk  their  necks  and  reputation  by  fly- 
ing into  the  arms  of  needy,  profligate,  unprincipled 
fortune-hunters." 

M'Quirk  requested  her  to  be  composed,  and 
proceed  with  the  letter. 

"  In  what  terms,"  repeated  the  lady,  "shall  I 
palliate  the  seeming  errors  of  my  conduct,  or  ex- 
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press  the  love  and  reverence  with  which  my  mind 
teems  for  the  dear  author  of  my  being?  Believe 
me,  madam,  nothing  but  circumstances  of  an  im- 
perious nature,  and " 

"  There  ends  the  detested  scroll,"  continued 
Mrs.  Fitz- Auburn,  throwing  it  disdainfully  on  the 
table,  f<  and  posterity  must  remain  ignorant  of  the 
very  pressing  circumstances,  that  could  lead  a  well 
educated  female  to  d'sgrace  her  family,  her  reli- 
gion, and  her  modesty,  by  throwing  herself  away 
upon  an  adventurer,  not  worth  a  shilling — an  apos- 
tate from  his  God — and  who  took  advantage  of  my 
friendly  hospitality,  to  injure  me  in  the  tenderest 
point.  But  as  you  justly  observe,  father,  the 
church  is  all  powerful — let  every  exertion  be  used, 
set  every  engine  to  work — get  the  undutiful  girl 
and  her  paramour  once  in  your  power,  and  the 
proceedings  I  formerly  objected  to,  shall  be  carried 
into  effect  with  religious  strictness." 

.  This  hint,  supposed  to  be  understood  only  by 
M'Quirk,  roused  Ferdinand's  indignation  ;  and  he 
never  saw  his  mother,  or  the  religion  which  autho- 
rised such  proceedings-,  with  so  little  reverence.— 
Whilst  he  was  meditating  on  ways  to  counteract 
their  plans,  and  expedite  his  sister  and  Sullivan's 
departure,  a  whispering  conversation  was  carried  on 
by  the  lady  and  her  confessor,  at  the  end  of  which 
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they  withdrew.  Ferdinand  immediately  penned  a 
note  to  Orion,  expressive  of  his  fears  ;  at  the  same 
time  informing  him,  that  he  should  be  at  the  Cottage 
at  twelve  that  night,  with  a  priest  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  who  would  tie  the  nuptial  knot  according 
to  their  church ;  after  which,  if  such  a  thing  were 
practicable,  on  so  short  a  notice,  he  would  wish  to 
see  the  young  couple  on  their  way  to  England, 
where  he  would  trust  Sullivan's  honour  for  the 
other  part  of  the  ceremony,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  which  threatened  both,  by  a  protracted  stay  in 
their  native  country. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  forwarding  Ferdinand's 
wishes  ;  and  ere  father  M<Quirk,  and  his  coadjutor 
in  mischief,  rose  on  the  following  morning,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  O1  Sullivan  and  their  firm  friend  Orion,  were 
ploughing  the  deep,  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Falmouth. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  render  the  voyage  de- 
lightful. Pleasant  weather — a  gentle,  and  some- 
what polished  captain — agreeable  company,  consist- 
ing of  a  Unitarian  minister  and  his  daughter,  re- 
turning to  Truro,  their  native  place — made  time 
appear  to  fly  so  rapidly,  that  one  of  the  party—- 
perhaps two — heard  without  pleasure  the  order  for 
landing.  Orion  had  found  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frampton 
entirely  the  man  after  his  own  heart ;  and  his  daugh- 
ter Susan,  a  young  woman  about  his  own  age,  so 
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well  informed  and  sweet  tempered,  that,  though  far 
from  handsome,  he  declared  her  the  most  fascinat- 
ing woman  he  had  ever  conversed  with  ;  and  rea- 
dily prevailed  upon  Sullivan  to  take  up  their  abode 
at  Truro,  during  the  time  it  was  necessary  to  wait, 
ere  they  could  be  united  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Protestant  church. 

Before  this  period  arrived,  Orion  had  so  far 
won  upon  the  affections  of  Susan,  that  the  worthy 
minister  acted  as  father  to  both  the  brides,  and  re- 
quested the  double  wedding  might  be  celebrated  at 
his  house.  Orion,  without  delay,  informed  his 
friends  of  the  change  in  his  prospects,  and  of  Mr. 
Frampton's  wish,  that  he  should  commence  his  stu- 
dies, and  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry.  "  This," 
he  added,  "  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  my 
own  views  and  wishes,  could  I  flatter  myself  with 
possessing  those  requisites,  my  good  father  assures 
me  application  and  practice  will  bring  to  perfec * 
tion." 

Sullivan  despatched  a  letter  by  the  same  mail, 
to  Mary's  brother.  After  detailing  the  particulars 
we  have  related  above,  he  continued,  "  We  intend 
to  remain  in  Truro  the  two  or  three  ensuing  months, 
for  several  reasons ;  the  most  important  of  which  is, 
that  we  can  here  enjoy  the  society  of  deservedly 
esteemed  friends,  without  launching  into  expenses 
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we  can  at  present  ill  afford.     Here,  too,  I  can  in- 
voke the  muses,  and  devote  my  mind  to  general 
literary  pursuits,  with  much  greater  expectation  of 
success,  than  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the  Bri- 
tish metropolis.     And  as  on  that  I  build  for  future 
subsistence,  the  sooner  I  prepare  certain  materials 
for  the  press,  the  better.     Mary  is  every  thing  the 
fondest  heart  could  wish  ;  and  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  bestowing  such  a  treasure,  no  power  of  language 
can  express.     Still  her  affectionate  heart  pants  to 
be  reconciled ;  and  when  I  assure  her,  her  cause 
cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  our  dear  Ferdinand's, 
and  that  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  will  at  length  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason,  she  sighs,  folds  her  hands  upon 
her  bosom,  and,  with  a  look  of  seraphic  meaning, 
replies — '  Would  my  Sullivan  suffer  his  Mary  to 
lead  him  into  the  fold,  from  which  he  has  unhappily 
strayed ;  with  what  assured  rapture  could  she  then 
present  him  to  those  friends  who  view  him  in  every 
other  respect  with  partial  eyes.     Believe  me,  Mrs. 
Fitz-Auburn  is  uninfluenced  by  worldly  considera- 
tions.    Want  of  wealth  would  be  no  impediment  to 
a  reconciliation,  were  you  once  again  within  the  pale 
of  salvation.     But  whilst  she  looks  upon  you,  as  no 
only  doomed  to  destruction  yourself,  but  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  eternal  misery  to  her  child,   can  you 
wonder  if  she  continue  violent  and  inflexible  !'— 
Sweet  saint !  her  aspirations  in  my  behalf  are  ener- 
getic and  sincere ;  and  though  her  zeal  be  misap- 
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plied,  it  calls  forth  my  warmest  gratitude  and 
admiration.  But  I  seem  to  forget  that  I  address  one 
who  worships  God  in  the  same  temple  as  my 
beloved.  That  you  may  have  no  fears  for  your  sister, 
I  pledge  myself,  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  with- 
out your  especial  leave,  to  influence  her  religious 
opinions,  since  I  have  no  fears  for  her  future  bliss, 
whatever  she  may  have  of  mine.'' 

Ferdinand's  answer  was  most  friendly.  It  in- 
Formed,  the  absentees,  that  father  M'Quirk  con- 
ducted his  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  one  or 
both,  with  such  secrecy  that  nothing  transpired ;  but 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn  held  long  and  daily 
conferences  ;  that  an  English  Nobleman,  of  singu- 
lar appearance  and  chat acter,  had  been  introduced 
to  his  mother  on  the  day  Sullivan  and  Mary  sailed 
for  Britain  ;  and  if  appearances  might  be  credited, 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  their  step-father. 
The  letter  contained  a  bank-note  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  was  the  sisterly  gift  of  "  Ellen  Fitz- 
Auburn  to  Mary  O'Sullivan." 

A  Dublin  paper  arrived  on  the  following  day, 
announcing  the  marriage  of  the  Kight  Honourable 
Lord  Skipton  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Fitz-Auburn. 
Mary  crossed  herself,  and  ejaculated  a  prayer  for 
her  mother's  happiness. 
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Our  interesting  couple  had  resided  six  weeks  In 
Cornwall,  during  which  period  Sullivan  had  been 
imlefatigably   industrious,   and   now   meditated   a 
journey  to  tlie  metropolis.     To  forward  this,  he  and 
Orion  walked  to  Falmouth,  to  enquire  if  a  vessel 
would  shortly  sail  to  London.     Susan  and  Mary, 
accompanied  by  her  faithful  Vigo,  joined  their  ex- 
cursion  for  about  two  miles ;  but  as  a  pleasanter 
course,  and  to  extend  their  walk,  they  left  the  high 
way,  on  their  return,  and  explored  the  neighbour- 
ing fields.      These  led  by  imperceptible  degrees 
from  the  public  road  :  but  Susan  had,  by  this  time, 
got  such  firm  hold  of  her  companion's  attention, 
by  discoursing,  as  opportunity  offered,  upon  religi- 
ous topics,    (than   which  nothing  could  be  more 
interesting  to  either,  fiom  the  hopes  each  enter- 
tained of  making  a   convert):    I  say,    the  way 
was  so  beguiled  by  discourse  of  this  nature,  that 
they  reflected  not  upon  their  distance  from  home, 
until  stopped  in  their  progress  by  a  mill-stream, 
over  which  was  placed  a  plank  by  w*y  of  bridge. 
This  water,  in  general  an  inconsiderable  rivulet, 
was  now  swelled  by  the  late  heavy  rains  into  a  for- 
midable stream,  and  flowed  rapidly.     Susan  knew 
they  should  regain  the  high  road  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  this  mill,  and  having  been  in  the  habit  of 
skipping  over  the  plank  in  her  juvenile  days,  no" 
fears  prevented  her  crossing  it  now.     Mary,  more 
timid   from  education   and   custom,   thought   the 
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attempt  would  involve  them  in  danger,  and  called 
loudly  upon  the  inmates  of  the  mill  for  assistance. 
No  one  however  appeared,  and  Susan  laughing  r.t 
her  want  of  courage,  walked  leisurely  over  by  way 
of  example.     Vigo  followed  and  looked  wishfully 
at  his  mistress,  but  seeing  her  stationary,  recrossed 
and  lay  down  at  her  feet.     Susan  likewise  returned 
with  an  intention  to  hand  her  friend  ever  ;  but  now 
an  objection  was  started  on  Vigo's  account,     "  If 
he  be  upon  the  bridge  at  the  time  we  are,"  said 
Mary,  "  'tis  so  elastic,  that  I  shall  never  keep  my 
footing  ;  hold-him  fast  and  I  will  hazard  the  expe- 
riment alone."      Vigo  was    accordingly  secured  ; 
with  hesitating  steps  the  trembler  advanced,  gain- 
ing courage  as  she  proceeded,  and  was  within  three 
paces  of  terra  firma,  when  the  firing  of  a  gun,  ap- 
parently very  near,  destroyed  all  self  command, 
and  poor  Mary  was  precipitated  into  the  stream. 
Susan,  unmindful  of  honest  Vigo's  exertions,  conti- 
nued to  scream  and  call  for  assistance,  until  the 
sportsman  and  his  servant  appeared  :  she  then  beg» 
ged  with  almost  frantic  eagerness  that  they  would 
save  Mrs.  O'Sullivan.     The  rapidity  of  the  current 
had  carried  her  several  partis  below  the  bridge,  and 
hura;m  assistance  arrived  too  late  to  preserve  her 
from  the  dangers  of  the  mill  wheel.      This    the 
stranger  observed,  at  the  moment  Vigo  appeared 
struggling  with  the  torrent ;  and  'ere  he  had  time 
to  express  half  his  astonishment,  mingled  with  acl* 
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miration,  Mary,  motionless  and  insensible, 
extended  on  the  grass.  Vigo,  after  shaking  the 
wet  from  his  shaggy  sides,  returned,  and  viewing 
his  apparently  lifeless  mistress,  sent  forth  a  howl, 
so  dismal,  and  full  of  meaning,  that  the  stranger, 
who  knew  not  how  short  a  time  she  had  been  in  the 
water,  and  his  servant,  a  martyr  to  superstition, 
believed  her  really  dead.  Susan  being  under  no 
such  apprehensions,  laid  her  head  upon  her  lap, 
and  requesting  the  servant  might  go  to  Truro  for 
a  carriage,  eagerly  awaited  symptoms  of  returning 
animation.  These  appeared  as  soon  as  probability 
warranted,  and  'ere  the  chaise  arrived,  Mary  had 
walked,  with  the  assistance  -of  her  friend  and  the 
stranger,  several  times  across  the  field,  and  con- 
versed with  as  much  composure  as  though  no 
such  occurrence  had  happened. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  honest  Vigo's  joy  when 
the  well  known  accents  of  his  mistress  again  cheer- 
ed him.  By  some,  his  uncommon  sensibility,  or 
sagacity,  would  scarcely  be  credited — whilst  others, 
with  a  smile  of  contempt,  would  wonder  why  so 
much — indeed  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  .the 
actions  of  a  brute.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  affec- 
tionate creature  was  in  the  chaise  as  soon  as  his 
mistress — the  friends  were  soon  set  down  at  Sulli- 
van's lodgings  —  and  change  of  raiment  was  all 
that  appeared  necessary  either  for  ease  or  comfort. 
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Sullivan  had  secured  their  passage  in  a  vessel 
intending  to  sail  in  ten  days  ;  and  heard  the  account 
of  his  wife's  adventure  from  a  dozen  different 
mouths  at  least — and  told  in  almost  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent wa'ys,  as  he  walked  through  the  town.  But 
as  they  all  agreed  in  pronouncing  her  safe  and  un- 
hurt, joy  and  gratitude  were  the  only  sensations  he 
experienced. 

All  was  now  bustling  preparation ;  during  which 
Mary  frequently  saw  the  stranger's  servant,  and 
could  not  help  wondering  that  no  enquiry  was  made 
after  her  health  ;  particularly,  as  his  master,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  expressed  concern  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  and  anxiety  for  the  consequences.  Ig- 
norance respecting  her  place  of  residence  could 
iTot  be  pleaded,  since  the  man  never  passed  without 
looking  earnestly  at  the  house,  and  had  more  than 
once  seen  her  at  the  window. 

The  surprise  such  pointed  neglect  caused,  was 
however  transient,  and  gave  place  to  matters  of 
more  immediate  concern. 

Susan,  we  have  before  said,  took  every  opportu- 
nity, when  they  were  alone,  of  introducing  religious 
topics.  She  had  by  this  time  rooted  out  many  of 
her  friend's  prejudices,  and  time,  she  flattered  her- 
self, was  alone  wanting  to  eradicate  the  errors  of 
F  2 
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popery  entirely  from  her  mind.  A  day  previous  to 
the  vessel  sailing,  Sullivan  and  Orion  again  went 
to  Falmouth,  in  order  to  ship  the  packages ;  and 
Mary  was  deeply  meditating  upon  the  arguments 
used  by  Susan  in  their  last  conversation  ;  when  a 
message  in  the  name  of  the  latter  desired  she 
would  follow  her  to  a  certain  field,  which  they 
almost  daily  perambulated.  Several  doubts  had 
arisen,  which  she  was  anxious  to  ha?e  cleared 
—this  appeared  the  favourable  moment,  and  with  a 
mind  panting  after  truth  she  sought  the  spot.  It 
lay  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  town, 
and  having  cleared  the  suburbs,  a  sharp  angle  led 
immediately  to  it.  This  she  turned,  and  in  her 
haste  ran  against  a  man,  who  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  conveyed  her  to  a  carriage,  which  was 
Instantly  set  in  motion  with  all  the  speed  four  horses 
could  exert.  This  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but 
it  proved  lonp  enough  to  deprive  Mary  of  sensation, 
and  when  reason  returned,  she  found  herself  in  the 
arms  of  the  stranger. 

We  shall  not  detail  Sullivan's  distraction  when  he 
found  his  Mary — the  object  dearer  to  him  than 
life — thus  mysteriously  missing.  Messengers  were 
sent  in  every  direction,  with  handsome  rewards  to 
those  who  should  first  discover,  or  trace  the  man- 
ner of  her  disappearance  ;  whilst  himself  and  Orion 
searched  every  pit  and  pool  of  water,  and  in  fact 
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every  place,  likely  and  unlikely,  hoping  almost  im- 
possibilities. Severely  Sullivan  blamed  himself  for 
taking  Vigo  to  Falmouth  ;  from  an  idea,  that  he 
would  have  been  found  as  powerful  a  protector  by 
land  as  he  had  proved  himself  by  water.  The  only 
intelligence  that  could  begatheredf  and  that  almost 
amounted  to  nothing,  was,  that  a  chaise  had  been 
seen  standing  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  the 
day  she  was  missing  ;  but  so  little  curiosity  had  it 
raised  in  the  spectator,  that  he  pursued  his  way 
without  making  any  other  remark,  than  that  four 
horses  were  attached  to  it. 

This  led  to  another  expedition.  Every  town 
within  a  dozen  miles  was  visited,  but  no  chaise  had 
been  hired  for  Truro  on  the  day  mentioned,  nor  had 
any  carriage  with  four  horses  stopped  to  change. 

Whilst  this  search  agitated  the  distracted  hus- 
band and  his  friends,  the  vessel  was  on  her  way  to 
London  with  nearly  all  Sullivan's  property  on  board; 
but  this  in  his  presept  frame  of  mind  was  a  trifling 
consideration.  What  was  property  —  what  the 
world — without  his  Mary  ? 

On  the  sixth  day  after  her  disappearance,  the  un« 

happy  man  was  roused  from  a  state  bordering  on 

mental  derangement,  by  a  letter  left  at  the  door  by 

a  stranger  on  horseback.    Trembling  at  sight  of  his 

<  r  3 
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wife's  well-known  hand,  with  eager  haste  he'read  a* 
follows : 

"  My  beloved  Sullivan, 

"  I  am  only  allowed  to  inform  you  of  my  health 
and  safety,  and  that  I  am  in  honourable  hands. 
Had  I  not  pledged  myself  to  secrecy,  respecting  my 
disappearance  and  present  circumstances,  this  tri- 
fling consolation  would  have  been  withheld  ;  but 
knowing  your  anxiety,  I  would  have  promised  al- 
most any  thing  to  relieve  it.  Should  it  please  the 
disposer  of  all  things  to  separate  us  finally  in  this 
world,  \ve  shall  meet  again  in  that  abode  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  appointed  to  receive  the  good  of 
all  religions.  Yes,  my  Silvester — be  it  your  comfort 
to  know,  that  your  Mary  has  so  far  conquered  the 
prejudices  of  education — thanks  to  Mrs.  Orion — as 
to  allow  salvation  to  good  people  of  every  denomi- 
nation. I  would  recommend  your  immediate  de- 
parture for  London,  as  the  only  place  where  talents 
such  as  you  possess,  meet  with  encouragement. 
Farewell,  may  every  good  angel  guard  you.'' 

Susan,  whose  apprehension  was  uncommonly 
acute,  thought  this  advice  conveyed  a  double  mean- 
Ing  ;  and  that  the  one  not  expressed,  related  to 
lier  own  residence  in  the  metropolis.  Sullivan, 
happy  to  catch  at  the  slightest  hope,  left  Cornwall 
en  the  following  day ;  Orion  having  previously  pro- 
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cured  every  necessary  information  respecting  the 
vessel,  and  the  merchants  to  whom  her  cargo  was 
consigned.  He  likewise,  knowing  how  liable  his 
friend  was  to  imposition,  procured  from  one  of  Mr. 
Frampton's  congregation,  a  letter  to  his  brother  in 
the  city  ;  in  which  he  was  requested  either  to  accom- 
modate Mr.  O'Sullivan  with  a  lodging  in  his  own 
family,  or  procure  him  one  in  a  decent  and  respect- 
able house. 

We  now  find  Sullivan  settled  in  Fulwoods'  Rents 
where  the  first  pursuit  he  engaged  in,  was  the 
recovery  of  his  luggage.  For  this  purpose  he 
made .  several  unproductive  journeys  to  Shadwell. 
One  time  the  .vessel  was  not  arrived,  at  another  she 
was  not  yet  discharged ;  and  the  last  time  the 
owner  of  the  warehouse  was  absent  with  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  Dispirited  and  weary,  he  was  entering 
a  public  house  for  rest  and  refreshment,  when  a 
person  whom  he  had  generally  seen  loitering  about 
the  dock,  and  frequently  spoken  to,  expressed  h's 
sorrow  that  he  should  have  had  so  many  fruitless 
journeys,  and-  offered  his  services  in  any  way  that 
could  be  useful;  at  the  same  time  spying,  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  merchants  in  whose 
ware  rooms  his  property  lay. 

Sullivan  was  pleased  with  the  man's  civility — 
an  unusual  thing  he  thought  at  Shadwell — and  'ere- 
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they  had  finished  a  tankard  of  porter,  he  gave  him 
an  order  to  receive  his  trunks,  and  a  direction 
where  in  the  city  to  send  them.  Day  after  day 
however  passed  without  intelligence  from  his  new 
acquaintance,  and  again  he  took  the  road  so  often 
trod  in  vain  ;  bat  learnt  to  his  infinite  vexation,  that 
all  the  packages  directed  to  Mr.  Silvester  O' Sul- 
livan had  been  taken  away  several  days  before,  by 
virtue  of  an  order  describing  minutely  every  box 
and  parcel,  and  signed  with  his  own  name.  Sulli- 
van enquiring  if  they  knew  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  delivered,  the  man  stared  as  he  replied, 
<;  No,  Sir,  but  J  hope  you  do.  I  made  him  give  a 
receipt,  as  we  always  do,  but  the  name  he  signed 
may  no  more  belong  to  him,  than  the  boxes  did." 
The  book  being  produced,  Sullivan  saw,  with  equal 
surprise  and  mortification,  the  signature,  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  recollect,  the  hand  writing  of  Ed- 
ward Enamel,  the  ci-divant  dentist ! 

Every  hope  of  recovering  his  property  fled,  the 
moment  he  discovered  the  name  of  the  swindler; 
but  surely  it  was  not  the  incendiary  at  Connaught 
Castle,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  order  !  Appear- 
ance— voice — complexion — every  thing  spoke  the 
contrary.  Mentioning  this  to  the  porter,  the  man 
observed  in  reply,  "  Bless  your  honor !  such  ras- 
cals herd  in  gangs.  'Tis  not  likely  any  body  you 
know  would  attempt  such  a  barefaced  trick ;  but 
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he  marked  the  game,  and  set  somebody  else  to 
hunt  it." 

Good  and  evil — pleasure  and  pain — are  all  com- 
parative. Had  Sullivan  sustained  this  deprivation 
prior  to  the  loss  of  his  Mary,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  heavy  calamity — and  so  it  was  to  a 
person  in  his  circumstances — but  having  expe- 
rienced the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal 
him,  save  the  knowledge  of  her  death,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  encounter  minor  evils  with  the  calmness 
of  a  philosopher.  "Pis  true,  he  was  without  a  se- 
cond coat — but  he  had  a  change  of  linen  ;  and 
though  his  hat,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  his  outer 
habiliments  were  shabby,  being  chosen  from  a  well- 
stored  wardrobe,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  coarse 
accommodations  of  a  ship — he  had  fortunately  pre- 
served his  manuscripts,  and  they  would  be  ex- 
changed for  specie  long  before  he  could  positively 
be  said  to  want  any  additional  clothing. 

Sullivan  wrote  instantly  to  his  friends  in  Corn- 
wall ;  and  after  stating  his  loss,  added  "  To  the 
provident  care  of  Mr.  Frampton  I  am  indebted  for 
the  means  of  future  provision.  Had  he  not  almost 
insisted  upon  my  never  losing  sight  of  the  trunk  in 
which  my  manuscripts  were  packed;  it  would  have 
pharcd  the  same  fate  as  my  other  property,  and  I 
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should  not  have  possessed  even  the  comforts  of  a 
change  of  linen." 

The  first  work  Sullivan  offered  to  the  booksellers, 
was  on  Theology  ;  and  greatly  admired  by  his  Cor-, 
njsh  friends  for  the  sound  reasoning,  and  unanswer- 
able arguments  with  which  it  abounded.  Alas  for 
Sullivan !  The  London  publishers  understood  not 
his  reasoning,  and  his  arguments  were  equally  un- 
fortunate. In  fine — after  offering  it  to  at  least  half 
a  dozen  popular  men  in  their  way,  he  learnt  to  his 
unspeakable  astonishment,  that  nobody  troubled 
their  heads  about  theology — that  religious  tracts 
were  sold  to  the  butter  shops  at  so  much  a  pound- 
but  that  if  he  would  write  a  satirical  novel — the 
more  abusive  and  calumnious  the  better — he  would 
establish  his  fame,  and  fortune  would  of  course 
follow. 

We  shall  not  trace  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
literary  career — indeed  it  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
his  adventures  have  already  exceeded  our  original 
indention.  The  reader,  however,  may  form  a  pretty 
correct  estimate  of  his  disappointments  and  morti- 
fipations,  and  the  contemptuous  treatment  he  re- 
ceived from  booksellers,  by  the  philippic  he  inad- 
vertently uttered,  when  first  introduced  to  his 
acquaintance  at  the  chop-house.  He  had  at  that 
period  been  resident  in  London  eight  months,  and 
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during  the  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  publisher  he 
had  not  applied  to.  Some  cajoled  him  with  fair 
words,  and  promises  they  never  meant  to  per- 
form ;  whilst  others — less  cruel  —  bluntly,  often 
rudely,  told  him,  their  shelves  were  weighed  down 
with  such  lumber  as  his  ;  and  that  moral  essays, 
theological  dissertations,  and  political  tracts,  unless 
greatly  patronized,  never  paid  for  the  printing. 

When  the  cruel  disappointment  of  all  his  san- 
guine expectations  was  fully  ascertained,  and  his 
outward  appearance  began  to  grow  more  than 
shabby  ;  he  wrote,  as  he  faithfully  promised  when- 
ever circumstances  proved  untoward,  to  his  friend 
Orion  for  a  loan  ;  and  was  making  out  a  catalogue 
of  a  few  indispensible  necessaries  to  be  immediately 
purchased,  when  a  letter  arrived,  for  which  the 
postman  demanded  two  shillings.  It  would  at  this 
moment  have  puzzled  Sullivan  to  produce  two 
pence  ;  but  certain  in  his  own  mind  of  the  intrin- 
sic value  of  a  two  shilling  letter,  he  made  no  scru- 
ple upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  borrow  for  the  first 
time  of  his  landlord. 

Eagerly  he  flew  up  stairs  to  peruse  the  welcome 
letter— bis  Cornish  friends  having  been  for  a  length 
of  time  unaccountably  silent — when  looking  at  the 
direction,  he  saw  to  his  surprize,  characters  totally 
unknown.  His  heart  beat  with  alarm  of  he  knew 
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not  what,  and  tearing  it  open  he  found  his  own 
letter  inclosed  in  an  envelope  from  the  general  post- 
office.  On  the  reverse  of  that  designed  for  Orion, 
was  written  "  gone  to  America  Jour  months  ago ." 

These  few  words  seemed  to  decide  the  fate  of 
poor  Sullivan — for  Ferdinand  Fitz-Auburn  and 
Ellen,  we  should  have  informed  our  reader,  went 
to  reside  in  Switzerland  soon  after  his  mother's 
marriage.  A  sickness  at  the  heart  %vas  attended 
by  giddiness,  and  he  dropped  extended  on  the 
floor.  The  honest  shoe -maker,  first  calling  to  know 
if  any  thing  was  the  matter,  rushed  up  stairs,  and 
found  his  lodger  without  sense  or  motion.  A  brain 
fever  succeeded  this  attack  upon  his  feelings,  dur- 
ing which  he  raved  incessantly  upon  Mary  and 
Orion ;  dwelt  upon  their  unkind  desertion,  ami 
compared  it  to  striking  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  For 
several  weeks  after  the  fever  left  him,  he  was  kept 
alive  by  nourishing1,  and  somewhat  expensive  ali- 
ment, and  this  he  at  first  took  too  sparingly  to  be 
of  any  essential  use,  from  a  firm  persuasion  that 
he  was  trespassing  upon  people  who  could  ill  afford 
to  supply  his  wants.  But  when  informed  by  Shore 
that  every  thing  was  purchased  with  his  own  money, 
though  where  it  came  from  he  refused  to  say,  the 
invalid  submitted  to  use  the  means  prescribed  for 
1*  recovery.  The  truth  is,  Shore  had  a  generous 
and  feeling  heart,  but  circumstances  not  allowing 
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it  full  exercise,  he  made  known  the  situation  of  Iris 
lodger  to  a  lady  pd'ske^Sm^  froth  means  and  inclina- 
tion ;  and  her  purse  provided  the  salutary  supplies, 
on  the  express  condition,  that  not  even  Mrs.  Shore 
should  know  from  whence  they  came. 

Sullivan  was  eager  to  go  abroad,  from  anxiety 
to  know  the  fate  of  some  manuscript  poems  left' 
with  a  bookseller,  who  promised  fair,  the  daypre- 
ceeding  his  attack.     But  to  this  aiv  obstacle  inter- 
posed, which  he  was'  at  present  unable  to  over- 
come.    His  head,  during  the  height  of  the  fever, 
had  been  deprived  of  its  honours,  and,  without  a 
wig,  he  could  not  appear  abroad.     This,  Shore  did 
his  best  to-  obviate,  by  producing  the  identical  bob 
so  frequently  reverted  to  in  his  history.     Sullivan' 
retired  with  his   treasure — shook  it — combed  it- 
tried  it  on — and  endeavoured  to  alter  the  form  and 
shape,  by  pulling  it  in  every  possible  way.     StilL 
it  was  stubbornly  fixed  in  its  original  cut ;  and  that 
was  now  not  only  obsolete,  but  the  most  unbecom- 
ing thing  in  the  world,  both  to  his  age,  complexion, 
and  visage.      It  had  likewise  another  inconveni- 
ence.     It  was  so  fruitful  in  materials  of  one  kind  or 
other,  that  his  hat,  instead  of  being  as  usual,  drawn 
modestly  over  his  forehead,  kept  aloo£  and   barely 
rested  on  the  luxuriant,  antiquated  bob  ;  leaving  his 
countenance  exposed  at  once  to  observation  and 
the  weather. 

YOL,  6.  o 
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In  fact,  from  illness  and  other  circumstances,  Sul- 
livan was  altogether  so  altered,  that  Mary  herself 
might  have  passed  him  without  recognition. 

Thus  equipped,  he  sallied  forth  ;  and  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  bookseller,  that 
he  was  the  identical  Sullivan,  who,  two  months 
before,  had  left  a  book  of  manuscript  poetry,  he  was 
assured,  after  much  depreciation,  that  these  things 
were  quite  a  drug ;  but  that  if  two  guineas  were 
any  object  to  the  author,  he,  the  bookseller,  would 
run  the  hazard  of  printing. 

"  Two  guineas !"  replied  oaf  astonished  bard, 
"  surely  you  do  not  seriously  make  so  paltry  an 
offer?" 

The  vender  assured  him,  it  was  the  common  trade 
price  for  trifles  of  that  kind. 

"  Trifling  as  they  may  appear  to  you,"  said  Sul- 
livan, "  they  are  the  produce  of  infinite  labour  and 
pains — of  many  wakeful,  anxious  hours — and  shall 
two  guineas  be  the  only  remuneration  ?"  You  are 
no  poet,  I  presume?"  added  he,  looking  earnestly 
at  the  retailer, 

"  No,  thank  God !"  replied  he,  looking  round  his 
shop,  with  conscious  superiority. 
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•'*  For  what  are  you  so  devoutly  thankfu  ' 
voquired  Sullivan ;  "  is  it  that  nature  has  blessed 
you  with  a  lack  of  talent,  or  that  you  have  an  op- 
portunity of  undervaluing  works  of  genius— of 
keeping  their  authors  poor  and  dependent,  that  you 
may  roll  in  your  carriage  by  the  sale  of  what  cost* 
you  comparatively  nothing  ?" 

"  My  time  is  too  precious,"  said  the  bookseller, 
"  to  be  wasted  in  listening  to  the  effusions  of  dis- 
appointed vanity.  Will  you  accept  the  two  gui- 
neas ?" 

"  No,**  replied  Sullivan ;  "  but  make  them  fire, 
and  such  is  the  nature  of  my  present  situation,  that 
1  must  accept  them." 

The  man,  instead  of  advancing  in  liberality  upon 
this  declaration,  began  to  think  he  had  been  too 
bountiful.  Pale  and  meagre  was  the  poor  poet's 
visage,  and  it  was  the  rule  of  the  trade  to  offer  in 
pt  oport ion  to  the  wants  of  the  applicant,  not  with 
a  view  to  relieve  those  wants,  but  to  drive  a  bargain 
according  to  their  urgency.  "  The  tenderness  of 
my  nature,"  said  the  tradesman,  "  has  already  car- 
ried me  beyond  prudence.  Your  looks  bespeak 
distress,  and  to  avoid  wounding  your  sensibility  by 
a  gift,  1  offered  it  in  the  lees  offensive  form  of  * 
bargain." 


J!  Setting  your  feelings  aside-then,"  said  Sullivan-, 
!,"y.o8  would  not  have  offered  me  .even  that  poor  pit- 

.  lance  for  n>y  poems." 

As  I  told  ypu  btefctrtvpoetry-is  a  drug,  except 
it  be :a  satire  upon  well-known.1  characters,  nobody 
reads  it.  Nevertheless,  I'firill  risk  something  t.o 
serve  a  gentleman  who  has,  doubtless,  seen  better 

.tlriys." 

• 

•I  'cfeiMKH  suffer  you  td  risrtc  the.  imrtionse  sum  of 
two  guineas  upon  this  manuscript,"  said  Sullivan, 
buttoning  it  under  his  coat,  "  much  less  can  I  ao 

.cept  it  from  a  stranger,  as  a  tribute  of  feeding." — 
Whb  a  slight  bow,  he  was  tearing  the  shop,  when 
the  man  of  business  called  "him  back— ,laid  five 
guineas  upon  the  counter — sent  the  despised  poetry 

rtwiiis-printer— nand,  in  sonu  v  hat  less  than  a  month, 

< cleared  oae  fcundi»ed  and  fifty  pounds  by  it ! 

Mary 'being  treated,  during  her  enforced  journey, 
•with' every  possible  care  and  tendenie-ss,  was,  on 
1ier  arrival  in  I,ond3n,  placed  under  the  protection 
•of  her  mother,  and  now  first  learnt  that  her  betrayer, 
-the1  man  who  had"  so  cruelly  separated  her  from  Sul- 
livan, was  her  step-father,  Lord  Skipton.  That  his 
appearance  in  Cornwall  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  herself;  but  hearing  the  name  of  O'Sullivan  pro- 
nounced by  Mrs.  Orion,  in  the  height  of  her  alarm 
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for  Mary's  life,  it  naturally  induced  a  recollection 
of  persons  of  whom  his  lady  had  so  frequently 
spoken,  and  circumstances  she  never  reverted  to 
without  the  most  violent  agitation. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  reasons  which  actu- 
ate zealous  Catholics,  to  do  what  is  in  itself  wrong, 
to  forward  their  views  ;  but  briefly  say,  that  Lady 
Skipton,  finding  her  Lord  a  man  of  strict  honour 
.arid  integrity,  and  that  he  could  never  be  brought 
to  countenance  the  separation  of  Mary  from  her 
husband,  whatever  might  be  his  religious  tenets ; 
constantly  affirmed,  that  she  was  living  in  a  state 
of  concubinage,  and  that  both  her  temporal  and 
eternal  good  required  her  separation  from  the  he- 
retic Sullivan. 

That  any  parent,  especially  a  mother,  should 
thus  traduce  her  offspring — couple  her  fair  fame 
with  crime — -and  subject  her  to  the  shame  of  a  sup- 
posed illicit  intercourse — appears  most  unnatural 
and  improbable  ;  but  what  will  not  bigotry  attempt, 
to  accomplish  its  ends  ?  And  as  his  Lordship, 
through  delicacy,  avoided  the  subject  of  her  late 
connexion,  during  the  journey,  he  took  for  granted 
—indeed  how  could  he  do  otherwise — whatever  his 
Lady,  with  such  apparent  agqry  and  plausibility, 
related. 
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Mary  had  scarcely  recovered  the  fatigue  of  tra- 
yelling  when  her  persecutions  commenced.  For 
the  first  time,  her  Ladyship  serioosly  regretted  the 
absence  of  father  M'Quirk,  since  he  would  not  only 
have  seconded  her  endeavours  respecting  Mary, 
individually,  but  as  the  abode  of  Sullivan  was  as- 
ccrtained,  would  for  ever  have  silenced  his  claims 
by  the  most  dreadful  and  iniquitous  proceedings. 

Lord  Skipton,  early  in  their  acquaintance,  dis- 
covered in  the  priest  those  qualities  which  rendered 
him,  to  a  person  of  liberal  and  generous  feelings, 
an  ineligible  inmate,  and  made  his  dismission  one 
of  the  provisions  of  their  marriage.  Since  when, 
no  tidings  had  been  heard  of  him. 

Mary,  in  answer  to  her  mother's  arguments  for  a 
separation  from  her  husband,  brought  forward  her 
pregnancy,  as  an  incontrovertible  plea  for  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  opposed  every  proposal  that 
tended  to  a  disunion.  But  this  discovery,  far  from 
softening  her  mother,  filled  her  with  hopes,  that 
through  the  medium  of  the  child,  she  should  be 
able  to  effect  her  wishes.  Full  of  this  new  plan, 
she  treated  Mary — setting  aside  seclusion — with 
her  accustomed  kindness,  not  giving  a  hint  of  her 
designs  until  the  period  of  her  confinement  drew 
nigh.  "When  the  truth  burst  upon  her  affrighted 
tenses  with  a  shock  her  frame  scarcely  sustained. 
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*'  Submit  to  a  final  separation  from  my  husband, 
or  be  deprived  of  my  child  !"  she  repeated,  when 
the  first  ebullitidn  of  her  griet  had  subsided;  "surely, 
madam,  you  are  only  trying  the  strength  of  my  at- 
tachment. You  can  never  seriously  intend  finally 
to  part  the  wife  from  her  husband — the  mother 
from  her  child !" 

This  appeal  to  the  lady's  feelings,  produced 
much  sophistical  and  idle  rant ;  in  which  heretic, 
apostate,  and  never  ending  misery,  were  plentifully 
introduced.  But  as  Mary  had,  in  some  measure, 
conquered  Tier  early  prejudices,  and  extended  the 
pale  of  salvation,  it  lost  its  effect.  The  threatened 
separation  however,  remained  in  full  force,  and  well 
she  knew  her  mother's  inflexibility,  when  any  fa- 
vourite point  was  to  be  carried. 

"  Oh  Sullivan,  my  husband,  where  art  thou 
now  ?"  she  exclaimed  when  left  to  brood  over  her 
miseries.  "  Could  I  trace  thy  wandering  steps, 
some  means  might  surely  be  found  to  leave  this 
abode  of  tyranny  and  persecution  ;  and  no  dread 
of  poverty — no  selfish  fears  should  keep  me  from 
thee." 

Although  confined  to  her  apartment,  no  source 
of  salutary  comfort  was  withheld  ;  and  as  reading 
had  always  been  her  favourite  occupation,  it  now 
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became  doubly  attractive,  since  no  other  employ- 
ment had  equal  power  to  draw  her  ideas  from 
self. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  daily  papers,  of- which 
Lord  Skipton  took  several,  were  regularly  sent  to 
her  apartment,  and  these  she  closely  examined  with 
a  vague  hope  of  finding  the  name  she  most  loved 
some  where  introduced.  Weeks  and  months  how- 
ever elapsed,  and  nothing  appeared  that  could  even 
remotely  lead  to  Sullivan.  At  length,  when  hope 
•had  become  nearly  extinct,  a  volume  of  poems  was 
advertised  "  by  Silvester  Sullivan."  Eagerly  she 
devoured  the  intelligence,  but  alas !  what  comfort 
did  it  communicate  ?  Her  husband  was  racst  pro- 
bably in  London ;  but  that  was  negative  consolation 
since  no  art  or  ingenuity  she  possessed  could  find 
him  out.  As  she  still  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
advertisement,  the  name  of  the  publisher  caught 
lier  attention,  and  by  his  means,  coul.'  she  got  a 
note  delivered,  the  abode  of  the  author  she  hoped 
might  be  discovered. 

Elated  beyond  measure,  she  finished  and  sealed 
her  note,  ere  she  had  decided  how  to  send  it.  The 
servants  were  all  English,  of  course  strangers  to 
her,  except  Lady  Skipton's  maid,  and  the  old  but- 
ler, who  lived  in  the  family  when  she  was  born. 
The  former  she  knew  was  too  much  devoted  to  her 
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lady,  and  her  religion,  to  serve  her  on  the  present 
occasion  :  but  good  old  Murphy  had  welcomed  her 
home  with  tears,  and  assured  her  of  his  firm  and 
honest  attachment. 

The  only  difficulty  lay  in  getting  to  the  speech 
of  him — for  she  knew  him -to  be  divested  in  a  great 
measure  of  those  prejudices  inimical  to  her  interest 
— and  this  puzzled  her  during  the  day,  and  the  en- 
suing night. 

. 

At  length  a  thought  occurred.  Murphy  had  a 
good- mechanical  genius,  and  often  amused  himself 
by  making  little  ornamental  articles.  The  first 
thing  he  produced,  and  that  many  years  ago,  was  a 
-small  mahogany  writing  desk,  opened  by  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  are!  this  he  begged  he  might  have 
the  honour  of  presenting  to  his  young  lady.  Of 
this  desk,  ht  had  himself  taken  charge  when  the 
family  left  Dublin,  and  it  now  made  part  of  the  fur- 
niture of  Mary's  dressing  room. 

When  her  mother's  attendant  entered  with  the 
morning  repast,  Mary  mentioned  the  dilemma  she 
was  in  from  having  spoiler!  the  spring  of  her  writing 
box,  and  requested  her  lady  would  allow  Murphy 
to  come1  and  look  at  it.  This  being  complied  with,, 
Sullivan's  wife,  as  briefly  as  possible  made  known 
her  difficulties,  and  the  means  he 'had.  of  affording 
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her  relief.  When  she  had  finished  the  history  of 
her  persecutions,  the  good  old  man  crossed  himself, 
and  piously  ejaculated,  "  Those  whom  God  hath 
joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  I  am  bound  to  ho- 
nour my  lady  as  my  superior,  and  my  mistress ; 
but,  sure  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  abstain  from 
my  duty  to  my  dear  deceased  master's  child. 
Write  your  letter,  my  darling,  and  I'll  be  the  post- 
man, and  bring  you  an  answer,  never  fear." 

Honest  Murphy  took  away  the  desk,  to  secure 
his  readmission,  and,  as  he  left  her  apartment,  her 
heart  seemed  lightened  of  half  its  load.  In  less 
than  two  hours,  he  again  entered  her  dressing  room, 
but  alas !  he  was  the  harbinger  of  nothing  good. 
Sullivan's  residence  was  unknown  to  the  bookseller; 
"  but  seeing  me  so  anxious,"  added  Murphy,  "  he 
promised  if  Mr.  O'Sullivan  called  again,  to  pro* 
cure  his  address. 

"  If  he  called  again,"  said  Mary,  despondingly, 
"  then  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  probably  my 
hopes  will  never  be  realized.  Did  you  ask  how  he 
looked — whether  he  appeared  in  health  ?  "  There 
again,  my  dear  lady,  I  am  the  bearer  of  melancholy 
news.  The  man  said  that  his  appearance  wai 
wretched,  and  that  he  had  but  just  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  illness."  "Good  God!"  said  Mary,  "Sul- 
ivan,  sick,  and  in  poverty,  and  I  not  present  to 
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comfort  and  support  him  !     Oh  mother!  what  have, 
you  not  to  answer  for  ? 

"  Take  comfort  my  lady ;"  said  the  sympathiz- 
ing butler,  and  fear  not  but  we  shall  find  him.  Not 
a  day  shall  pass  over  my  head  without  calling  at 
the  shop,  and  something  tells  me,  that  I  shall  yet 
be  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

Mary  thanked  and  dismissed  the  kind  hearted 
old  man,  and  being  left  alone,  gave  way  to  the 
most  pungent  sorrow.  To  her  mother  this  excess 
of  grief  was  no  cause  of  surprise,  since  the  time  of 
her  confinement  was  at  hand,  and  within  a  month 
of  that  period,  the  heart-rending  decision  of  part- 
Ing  for  ever  from  her  husband,  or  her  child,  was  to 
be  made. 

A  week  passed  without  intelligence  from  Mur- 
phy, and  on  the  eighth  day  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  whom  she  strained  to  her  beating  bosom  with 
all  a  mother's  fondness—and  more  than  ever  re- 
gretted the  absence  of  her  husband.  His  presence 
would  have  transformed  her  sick  chamber  into  Ely- 
cium,  and  under  his  protecting  care,  no  fears  for 
her  child  would  have  found  entrance  into  her 
breast ;  but  exposed  to  the  unrelenting  severity  of 
a  bigoted  and  unfeeling  parent,  her  worst  appre- 
hensions would  be  realized 
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Sometimes  she  determined  to  appeal  to  Lord 
Skipton  ;  but  his  lady  had  painted  his  character  in 
colours  so  terrific— so  different  from  that  her  fancy 
had  formed  during  their  short  intercourse — that  she 
unavoidably  added  hypocrisy  to  his  other  faults, 
and  from  that  she  turned  with  disgust ;  since  dissi- 
mulation was,  to  her  upright  mind,  more  hateful 
than  many  evils  which'bear,  the  more  glaring  stamp 
of  crime,  and  are  punished  accordingly. 

To  Mary's  no  small  mortification,  she  was  pro- 
nounced by  her  surgeon,  unable  to  supply  her  baby 
with  its  natural  and  most  nourishing  food  ;  and  any 
declaration  made  by  herself  to  the  contrary,  was 
treated  as  childish  ignorance  and  presumption.  .  In 
fact,  it  was  decided  before  the  infant's  birth,  that 
this  mode  of  proceeding  would  facilitate  the  plan 
of  separating  the  mother  and  child  ;  for  to  give  up 
her  husband,  she  had  repeatedly  declared,  no  power 
on  earth  should  force  her. 

Nearly  a  month  had  already  elapsed,  since  her 
accoucheqotht,  when  the  nurse  delivered  her  a 
letter.  With  trembling  fingers  she  tore  it  open, 
and  read  as  follows. 

"  My  dear  young  lady, 

"  I  have  faithfully  fulfilled  my  promise,  but  as 
yet  can  gain  no  tidings  of  Mr.  O'Sullivan  ;  and 
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from  what  I  can  gather,  your  child  is  to  be  torn  from 
your  arms  in  two  days  at  furthest.  To  counteract 
plans  which  I  am  sure  are  unnatural  and  incon- 
sistent with  religion,  I  have  taken  a  lodging,  and 
am  determined  to  aid  your  escape.  This  evening 
my  lord  and  lady  will  be  engaged  at  a  ball  in  the 
neighbourhood — I  have  made  it  the  nurse's  interest 
not  to  betray  me — the  porter  I  can  easily  dispose 
of — and  at  twelve  o'clock  I  will  give  three  knocks 
upon  your  dressing-room  door.  Be  ready — speak 
not  a  word— and  depend  upon  the  duty  and  affec- 
tion of . 

"  Your  old  arid  faithful  servant, 

"  DENNIS  MURPHY." 

Mary  pressed  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  ad- 
dressing a  grateful  prayer  to  the  Author  of  her  ex- 
istence, besought  his  further  aid  and  support. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  expected  signal  was 
given.  Mary  delivered  her  babe  and  a  small  trunk 
to  the  care  of  Murphy,  and  following  with  cautious 
steps,  soon  found  herself  on  the  outside  of  her  mo- 
ther's inhospitable  door.  A  hackney  coach  waited  at 
the  end  of  the  square,  which  quickly  set  her  down  at 
a  comfortable  and  commodious  lodging,  where  the 
good  man  had  considerately  ordered  every  thing  to 
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be  prepared,  that  her  situation , or  health  might  re* 
quire. 

It  was  npw  ffcr  the  first  time  that  Mary  pressed 
her  child  with  confidence — she  now  first  fejit  the 
comfort  of  being  a  mother — since  now  only  sl>e  was 
assured,  that  her  blessing  would  ;not  be  torn  from 
her.  Peace  and  resignation  sat  upon  her  brow; 
and  a  foreboding  of  future  happiness  with  her  be- 
loved Sullivan,  gave  to  her  heart  the  first  sensation 
of  joy  it  had  experienced  since  their  separation. 
To  confirm  her  happiness,  Murphy  called  the  fol- 
lowing morning  with  Sullivan's  address;  but  ad- 
vised her  to  postpone  her  departure  until  the  even- 
ing, when  he  would  bring  a  coach,  and  should  be  at 
leisure  to  attend  her. 

This  arrangement  she  unwillingly  submitted  to ; 
but  the  old  man's  presence  would  be  a  protection, 
and  to  that  she  yielded. 

The  day  passed  in  all  the  agitation  of  impatience, 
but  Murphy  came  not.  Every  coach  that  approach  • 
ed,  filled  her  bosom  with  expectation ;  but  when  her 
watch  told  twelve,  hope  for  that  day  was  at  an  end. 
At  early  dawn,  she  and  her  child  were  both  equip- 
ped, and  seated  at  the  window  ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vant brought  the  morning  repast,  not  a  morsel  could 
she  swallow.  The  baby  too,  seemed  to  partake  of 
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her  uneasiness  ;  it  was  restless,  peevish,  and  relished 
not  the  victuals,  though  nicely  prepared  by  a  mo- 
ther's hand. 

Evening  again  approached,  hut  Murphy  neither 
came  nor  sent.  What  could  detain  him  ?  "  Alas  I'* 
said  Mary,"  the  old  man's  feelings  are  blunted  by  age 
— mine  are  youthful  and  buoyant,  and  can  no  longer 
submit  to  controul.  Having  decided  upon  immediate 
departure,  she  rose  to  order  a  coach,  when  it  first 
occurred  that  she  was  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  it.  This  had  been  the  first  call  for  money  the 
had  experienced,  and  bitterly  she  felt  the  want  of 
it.  To  borrow  she  had  not  been  accustomed, 
neither  could  she  submit  to  the  exposure  it  would 
necessarily  occasion. 

In  this  dilemma  she  rang  for  the  servant,  and 
enquired  the  distance  to  Fulwood's  Rents.  Being 
informed  it  did  not  exceed  a  mile,  her  courage  rose, 
and  she  determined  to  explore  the  retreat  of  her 
husband  on  foot.  It  was  yet  scarcely  six  o'clock, 
and  allowing  for  weakness,  and  the  delay  occasioned 
by  enquiry,  an  hour  would  bring  her  to  him.  Her 
infant  cried  himself  to  sleep:  so  folding  him  carefully 
in  her  mantle,  and  leaving  a  message  for  Murphy, 
she  found  herself,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  alone 
in  the  public  streets.  Timidly  and  slowly  she  pur- 
sued her  way,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
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servant,  who  recommended  a  further  enquiry  at  a 
given  place.  But  whether  in  her  impatience  to  de- 
part, she  had  mistaken  her  instructions — or  whether 
the  girl  pretended  to  more  knowledge  than  she  pos- 
sessed— cannot  now  be  ascertained;  assuredly,  how- 
ever, our  poor  wanderer  traversed  several  streets 
without  arriving  at  the  place  so  particularly  pointed 
out ;  and  when  she  enquired  how  far  it  was  to  Ful- 
wood's  Rents,  she  found,  to  her  no  small  mortifica- 
tion, that  she  was  steering  in  a  direction  quite  con- 
trary, and  that  the  desired  haven  was  at  least  two 
miles  off. 

Again  she  listened  to  the  road  it  would  be  proper 
to  pursue ;  but  faint  for  want  of  nourishment — 
having  tasted  nothing  that  day  but  one  cup  of 
coffee — and  fatigued  with  carrying  an  unaccus- 
tomed burthen-— she  sat  down  upon  a  step,  and 
laying  her  still  sleeping  infant  in  her  lap,  rested 
her  weary  limbs.  Here  she  remained  unmolested 
for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  drizzling  rain  coming 
on,  and  a  neighbouring  clock  striking  seven,  she 
conceived  it  high  time  to  proceed.  Her  child,  too, 
began  to  cry  for  that  nourishment  sleep  prevented 
its  taking  before  she  set  forth,  and  by  her  endeavours 
to  sooth  it,  her  progress  was  greatly  retarded.  To 
make  sure  of  not  again  going  astray,  she  carefully 
enquired  at  the  end  of  every  street ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  increasing  rain,  and  a  boisterous  wind* 
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which  blew  it  full  in  her  face,  continued  her  course 
with  unrelaxing  perseverance. 

At  length  her  drenched  mantle  added  another 
inconvenience,  to  those  her  weak  frame  was  before 
unable  to  contend  against ;  and  seeing  several  peo- 
ple sheltering  in  a  covered  alley,  she  too  entered, 
but  had  soon  cause  to  repent  her  temerity.  Three 
young  men  followed  her  almost  instantly,  and  in 
such  haste,  that  they  ran  against,  and  nearly  over- 
set her.  The  cries  of  her  child  by  this  rude  attack, 
increased  to  a  scream — the  rudest  of  her  assailants 
cursed  the  squalling  brat — whilst  another,  en- 
deavouring to  draw  aside  her  veil,  called  her  his 
prettydear,  and  hoped  she  was  not  married. 

The  rain  and  the  wind — the  exhaustion  of  her 
frame— all  were  forgotten  in  the  company  of  these 
unmannered  savages  ;  and  she  was  endeavouring  to 
squeeze  herself  past  them,  when  the  one  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent  seized  her  hand,  and  enquired 
in  a  low  voice  if  he  might  attend  her  home.  A 
convulsive  sob  was  the  only  answer — her  sinews 
relaxed — she  dropped  her  child  —and  before  he 
could  repeat  his  impertince,  fell  lifeless  into  his  arms. 
A  female  immediately  snatched  up  the  baby,  and 
recommended  carrying  the  mother  into  an  adjoin- 
ing shop.  There  every  attention  was  shewn  to  her, 
and  in  a  short  time  she  recovered  to  a  sense  of  her 
H3 
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forlorn  situation.  But  the  rain  continuing  with 
unabated  violence,  she  was  intreated  to  remain,  or 
if  that  proved  inconvenient,  to  take  a  coach,  both 
for  her  own  sake  and  the  infant's. 

She  sighed  as  her  inability  to  follow  this  salu- 
tary advice  arose  in  her  mind ;  but  attributed  her 
not  profiting  by  it,  to  the  shortness  of  her  remain- 
ing walk,  at  the  same  time  thankfully  accepting  the 
protection  and  shelter  the  shop  afforded.  One  of 
the  women  endeavoured  to  sooth  the  restless  un- 
easiness of  the  child,  whilst  the  other  offered  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  general  conversation ;  but  both 
failed  in  their  goodnatured  intentions.  The  former 
could  only  be  quieted  by  food,  of  which  there 
was  none  at  hand,  and  Mary's  thoughts  were  too 
intently  fixed  on  Sullivan,  and  the  walk  that  yet 
intervened  before  she  could  reach  him,  to  attend  to 
minor  concerns. 

At  length  the  females  commenced  preparations 
for  closing  their  shop,  which  they  always  did  at 
Bine  o'clock,  their  habitation  lying  at  some  distance. 
Of  this  they  civilly  informed  her,  at  the  same  time 
observing,  that  if  her  road  lay  in  the  same  direction, 
they  should  be  happy  to  accompany  her.  Mention- 
ing her  destination,  it  proved  unfortunately  that 
their  route  was  different ;  so  wishing  her  safe,  tkey 
parted. 
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It  was  at  least  half  after  nine  when  she  lost  sight 
of  her  well  meaning  companions,  for  they  had  ling- 
ered a*  much  for  her  sake  as  their  own  ;  and  still 
the  rain  continued — still  her  baby  cried — and  her 
limbs  were  become  stiff  and  painful  from  sitting  in 
wet  clothes.  Exercise,  she  conceived,  would  prove 
the  best  restorative,  so  setting  forward  at  as  brisk 
a  pace  as  she  was  able,  and  making  constant  en- 
quiries, the  distance  lessened  apace.  At  length  she 
understood  two  turnings — one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left— would  bring  her  to  Fulwood's 
Rents;  and  she  was  congratulating  herself  upon 
having  escaped  insult-r-save  the  impertinence  of 
the  men  in  the  entry — when  a  drunken  ruffian  reel- 
ed up*  to  her,  and  invited  her  to  take  a  glass  of  gin 
at  the  aext  public  house,  adding  "  come  my  dear, 
I'll  carry  your  child." 

As  he  offered  to  take  it  from  her,  she  screamed  ; 
and  giving  him  a  push,  he  measured  his  length  on 
the  ground.  At  that  moment,  another  man  seeing 
what  passed,  crossed  the  street,  when  the  prostrate 
wretch  accused  Mary  of  a  design  to  rob  him,  and 
begged  the  stranger's  assistance  in  conveying  her  to 
the  watch-house. 

The  poor  wanderer's  distress  was  now  arrived  at  a 
climax ;  and  without  considering  how  unable  she 
was  to  escape  from  her  supposed  enemies  by  flight, 
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she  took  to  her  heels,  calling  at  the  same  time  upon 
Sullivan  to  save  her.  The  name — the  voice  in 
which  it  was  uttered — had  a  magical  effect  upon 
the  last  comer  ;  he  rushed  forward — caught  her  in 
his  arms — and  called  her  his  Mary — his  own — his 
worshipped  Mary  Sullivan. 

The  reader  recollects  what  passed  at  Shore's, 
respecting  the  death  of  Mary's  child,  and  her  being 
conveyed  thence  by  a  portly  lady  with  one  eye. 
This  lady  he  knows  to  be  Mary's  mother,  and  the 
person  we  have  formerly  called  "  little  Esop,"  her 
father-in-law,  Lord  Skipton.  His  Lordship  being 
accidentally  at  Bow-street  during  Sullivan's  exa- 
mination, was  not  only  able  to  inform  his  lady  of 
Mary's  retreat,  but  learnt  the  professional  pursuits 
of  Romney,  a  knowledge  of  which  so  greatly  sur- 
prised him  at  the  picture  shop  in  Holborn. 

Lord  Skipton  was  a  good  man  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  very  eccentric.  His  prin- 
cipal pursuits  were  mental,  and  he  looked  upon 
oratory  as  the  first  of  human  perfections.  To 
gratify  this  treat  of  intellect,  he  frequented  every 
place  where  it  was  practised.  At  the  courts  of  law 
— in  the  houses  of  parliament — he  was  a  constant 
listener,  and  was  frequently  seen  with  a  book  and 
pencil,  marking  any  particular  beauty  either  of  ima- 
gination or  sound  doctrine.  Even  the  debating 
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societies  were  honoured  with  his  presence,  and 
where  any  preacher  of  celebrity  officiated,  there  he 
was  found  also. 

Another  of  his  singularities  consisted  in  con- 
cealing  his  rank,  and  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
around  him.  This  has  been  sufficiently  developed 
during  the  reader's  first  acquaintance  with  him,  and 
probably  originated  in  the  uncouthness  of  his  figure 
— at  any  rate,  this  deformity  added  character  to  the 
eccentricity  he  delighted  in,  and  promoted  his  views 
in  many  instanced. 

Mary  entered  the  house  of  Lord  Skipton,  more 
dead  than  alive.  The  loss  of  her  child  weighed 
heavily  on  her  mind,  and  to  be  again  torn  front 
her  husband,  was  an  aggravation  that  rendered  life 
of  little  value.  "Oh!  why  wert  thou  absent 
my  Sullivan?1'  she  exclaimed  when  solitude  once 
more  pervaded  her  apartment ;  "  thy  presence 
would  have  strengthened  my  too  feeble  mind,  and 
enabled  it  to  resist  the  tyrannous  proceedings  of  a 
parent — proceedings  calculated  to  render  an  only 
daughter  miserable,  and  unless  supported  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Omnipotence,  drive  her  to  despair.'' 

Much  as  she  wished  to  know  the  reason  of  Mur- 
phy's failing  in  his  self  appointed  duty,  she  feared 
by  naming  him  to  excite,  or  perhaps  confirm  suspi- 
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cions  already  formed  ;  and  this,  since  his  further  aid 
might  be  necessary,  would  be  the  height  of  impru- 
dence. She  was  not,  however,  left  long  in  suspence. 
His  old  fellow  servant,  Mrs.  Bindon,  informed  her 
that  the  poor  man  was  brought  home  in  a  fit,  within 
an  hour,  as  it  should  seem,  after  he  left  her  lodgings, 
and  was  still  confined  to  his  bed. 

Thus  she  seemed  bereft  of  her  last  hope,  and  feel- 
ingly deplored  the  honest  creature's  calamity.    Not 
another  person  durst  she  trust  even  with  the  con- 
veyance of  a  letter,  and  of  Sullivan's  feelings  when 
he  found  himself  again   deserted,  she  was  fully 
aware.     All  her  hopes  rested  on  the  certainty  of 
his  knowing  the  person  of  her  mother  when  des- 
cribed, as  she  doubtless  would  be  b>  Shore.     This 
would  fully  convince  him  of  Lord  Skipton's  resi- 
dence in  London,  and  the  house  of  a  person  of  his 
consequence  would  be  readily  ascertained.  But  tak- 
ing this  for  granted,  what  comfort  would  follow  ? 
'Tis  true  Lady  Skipton  had  acted  in  open  violation 
of  the  laws,  but  against  power  what  could  poverty 
achieve  ? 

She  was  buried  in  these  reflections  when  Bindon 
again  entered,  and  respectfully  requested  her  keys, 
adding  "  I  am  ordered,  madam,  to  fill  your  trunk  with 
your  most  useful  wearing  apparel."  Mary's  looks 
expressed  surprise ;  but  feeling  the  impropriety  of 
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arraigning  her  mother's  conduct  to  a  domestic,  she 
silently  observed  her  proceedings,  and  wondered 
where  her  persecutions  would  end.  •• 

That  an  absence  of  some  duration  was  projected, 
there  remained  not  a  doubt,  from  a  quantity  of 
linen  and  other  articles  selected ;  and  then  it  first 
occurred,  that  France  was  to  be*her  destination,  and 
a  convent  her  safeguard.  Were  it  indeed  so,  she 
should  never  again  behold  her  husband,  and  without 
him,  existence  would  lose  every  charm. 

To  circumvent  her  mother's — and  doubtless  Lord 
Skipton's  plans,  she  knew  would  be  impossible  whilst 
under  their  roof,  and  no  Murphy  to  assist  her  ;  but 
probably  during  the  journey  some  scheme  might 
be  formed  to  elude  their  vigilance;  and  that 
she  might  not  be  entirely  unprepared  for  such  op- 
portunity, she  collected  all  her  most  valuable  trin- 
kets— money,  alas!  she  had  none — and  provided  her- 
self with  a  change  of  linen,  by  adding  a  second  of 
every  thing  to  the  one  she  then  wore.  This  no" 
vel  expedient  marvellously  increased  the  bulk  o 
her  naturally  slim  figure ;  but  as  Lady  Skipton  would 
not  suspect,  she  would  probably  overlook  it. 

Without  expressing  surprise,  or  shewing  repug- 
nance, which  would,  she  knew,  avail  nothing  with  a 
person  of  her  mother's  inflexibility,  she  entered  the 
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travelling  carriage,  and  sunk  into  a  reverie  Lady  Skip- 
ton  seemed  not  disposed  to  interrupt.  In  this  silent 
manner  they  passed  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis, 
but  in  what  direction  Mary's  ignorance  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  London  prevented  her  knowing. 

Twice  they  changed  horses  without  alighting, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  third  stage,  when  her  Lady- 
ship left  the  carriage,  and  giving  her  hand  to  her 
daughter,  entered  the  house.  A  slight  repast  was 
quickly  served  ;  but  as  Mary  declined  taking  more 
than  a  biscuit,  she  paced  the  room  whilst  her  mother 
satisfied  the  cravings  of  appetite. 

Passing  the  window,  her  attention  was  attracted 
by  several  coaches,  some  receiving,  others  discharg- 
ing their  passengers.  The  towns  through  which  the 
different  stages  passed,  so  glaringly  painted  on  the 
pannels,  next  caught  her  eye  ;  but  the  names  were 
all  strange,  except  Brighton,  and  this,  as  connected 
with  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  fashionable 
people,  she  had  frequently  heard  of. 

At  this  moment  a  gentleman's  carriage,  superbly 
attended,  drew  up  ;  but  'ere  the  company  could 
alight,  the  waiter  entered  to  say  their  own  was  ready. 

Mary,  sighing  to  think  how  far  each  hour  removed 
her  from  her  beloved  Sullivan,  slowly  followed  her 
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mother  j  when  at  the  door  a  stranger  seized  her  la- 
dyship's hand,  and  in  a  tone  of  joyful  surprise  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  fortunate  rencontre.  "  We 
are  on  the  wing-  for  Brighton,"  he  added,  "  and  I 
hope  your  Ladyship  is  destined  to  the  same  part." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  her  gently  from  the  crowd, 
when  Mary  saw  one  of  the  coaches  ready  to 
set  off.  Eagerly  she  looked  around — her  mo- 
ther's back  was  towards  her — and  taking  advantage 
of  one  moment  of  negligence — she  sprung  towards 
the  half  closed  door — flung  herself  into  the  only 
vacant  seat — and  covering  her  face  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, relieved  her  agitated  and  bewildered  mind, 
by  a  copiotft  flood  of  tears. 

Meanwhile  the  coach  proceeded  on  its  way,  and 
left  Lady  Skipton  lost  in  wonder,  and  distracted 
with  passion.     To  all  her  enquiries,  describing  the 
young  Lady,  no  one  could  give  an  answer  the  least f 
satisfactory.     The  crowd  about  the  Inn  was  at  the, 
moment  so  great,  that  a  much  more  remarkable  per- 
sonage than  Mary  would  have  passed  unnoticed  ; 
and  as  her  mother  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  manner  of  her  escape,  no  reference  whatever 
was  made  to  the  coach  passengers. 

We  shall  leave  Lady  Skipton  to  regret  her  own 
momentary  neglect,  and  follow  our  poor  wanderer, 
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who  silently  listened  to  the  observations  of  her  fei- 
low  travellers,  on  the  more  than  ordinary  grief;  a 
separation  from  friends,  as  they  supposed,  had 
caused.  "  If  the  truth  were  known,  Miss  has  part- 
ed from,  her  sweetheart,"  observed  a  fat  citizen  on 
her  left.  An  old  Lady  opposite,  "  well  remembered 
the  time, "  the  said,  "  when  her  feelings  were 
equally  acute  ;  but  time,"  she  added,  "  brings  about 
strange  revolutions  in  the  human  mind." 

"  Very  true  Ma'am,"  replied  the  citizen,  "  revo- 
lutions as  strange  and  unwished  for  in  the  mind,  as 
in  the  countenance.  Why  you,  I  dare  say  in  your 
time  were  reckoned  a  middling  good  looking  body ; 
but  now  " 

"  Well  Sir,  what  now  ?"  enquired  the  old  Lady, 
bridling. 

"  Nay,  nothing.  Ladies  I  know  are  sore  upon 
these  subjects,  therefore  the  less  that's  said  the  bet- 
ter." 

"How  far  are  we  from  Brighton?"  enquired 
Mary's  right  hand  neighbour,  who  had  been  paring 
and  polishing  his  nails  for  the  last  half  hour.  Be- 
ing told  the  distance,  he  continued,  "  we  shall  be 
very  gay  I  fancy,  now  his  royal  highness  is  down." 

*'  We ! "  said  the  wit  from  the  city,  "  you  then 
are  one  of  the  Prince's  pot  companions  I  sappose." 
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The  former  speaker  eyed  him  with  a  look  of  dis- 
dain— had  again  recourse  to  his  nails— -and  spoke 
not  a  word  more  during  the  journey. 

"  The  roads  are  insufferably  dusty ! "  exclaimed 
a  milliner  with  a  large  band  box  on  her  knee,  at  the 
same  time  covering  it  carefully  with  her  handker- 
chief. 

"  That's  right ;  take  care  of  your  frippery,"  said 
the  general  answerer.  "  That  box  I'll  hold  a  wager 
contains  something  very  spruce,  or  yon  would  not 
dandle  it  on  your  knee  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Brighton.  A  man  trap,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  come,  let  me 
see  it  that  I  may  know  how  to  avoid  the  danger." 

"  The  maiden  must  be  in  a  state  of  desperation 
indeed,"  replied  the  milliner,  "  who  would  set  traps 
to  catch  such  animals  as  you."  "  Bravo !  "  cried 
the  cit  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  "  I  thought  I  should 
get  an  answer  at  last.  By  the  Lord  Harry,  Madam, 
I  like  your  spirit ;  and  to  convince  you  of  it,  will 
carry  your  gimcracks  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
ney." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  box,  and  looking  at  the 
direction  read  aloud  "  Lady  Skipton." 

•» 

Mary,  not  observing  the  circumstance  which  call- 
ed forth  her  mother's  name,  exclaimed,  looking 
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wildly  out  of  the  window  "  where— O  where  is  La- 
dy Skipton  ?" 

"  Her  Ladyship  is  I  suppose  by  this  time  at 
Brighton  >ori  her  road  to  France,"  replied  the  com- 
municative 'retailer  of  mode,  "you  are  probably  the 
young  person  she  mentioned  as  the  companion  of 
her  voyage,  and  need  not  fear  meeting  with  the  peer- 
ess at  the  end  of  your  journey.'' 

"  And  the  finery  contained  in  this  box,"  said  the 
voluble  citizen,  "is  meant  I  suppose  to  strike  French 
women  dumb  with  wonder  at  the  superiority  of 
English  taste." 

"  The  articles,"  said  the  milliner,  "  are  rather 
useful  than  elegant,  and  ordered  in  such  a  hurry, 
that  my  young  people  sat  up  all  last  night  to  finish 
them.  Lady  Skipton  is  a  good  customer,  and  such 
we  make  a  point  to  oblige.  Witness— my  troub- 
ling myself  with  that  box." 

• 

Mary  no  sooner  perceived  her  mistake  had  called 
forth  general  attention,  than  she  again  retired  be- 
neath the  cover  of  a  thick  veil,  and  heard  her  worst 
fears  verified  by  the  loquacious  milliner.  Itwas  then 
she  devoutly  thanked  God,  who  had  presented  the 
means,  and  given  her  courage  to  escape  alone,  and 
unfriended.  Still  her  fears  were  very  active.  If 
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Lady  Skipton  guessed,  ever  so  remotely,  at  the 
means  she  had  made  use  of,  no  idea  of  fatigue  or 
trouble  she  knew  would  prevent  a  pursuit,  and  the 
sound  of  approaching  wheels  filled  her  with  fears 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

At  length-  the  coach  was  stopped  by  a  voice, 
her  apprehensive  imagination  thought  could  belong 
to  no  other  than  her  mother's  male  attendant ;  and 
hearing  a  parley,  certainly  relating  to  the  inside 
passengers  ;  distress  and  terror  took  such  firm  pos- 
session of  her  mind  that  she  fainted.  Unfortunately, 
none  of  the  company  possessed  the  means  usually 
applied  on  these  occasions  ;  at  length  a  deaf  old 
man,  whom  infirmity  had  kept  silent,  produced  his 
snuffbox,  and  declared  a  good  pinch  of  right  Scotch 
would  bring  her  about,  sooner  than  all  the  smelling 
bottles  that  ever  were  invented. 

His  favorite  panacea  however  proved  unavailing ; 
and  the  Ccachman  being  asked  if  water  could  any 
where  be  procured,  replied  in.  the  negative ;  but 
added  "in  five  minutes  we  shall  come  to  a  public 
house,  where  a  glass  of  right  cognac  will  settle  the 
business  in  a  minute. 

Thus  it  is  : — what  we  like,  that  we  recommend ; 
but  whether  brandy  would  have  been  more  effica- 
cious than  snuff,  yet  remains  a  mystery,  as  far  as 

i3 
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concerns  Mary,  since  it  was  never  tried.  Her  fit 
neither  yielding  to  water  nor  volatiles,  a  surgeon 
who  happened  accidentally  to  be  on  the  spot,  or- 
dered her  to  be  conveyed  to  a  room,  and  declared 
her  unfit  to  proceed.  It  then  first  appeared  that 
the  young  lady's  fare  was  unpaid.  This  the  land- 
lady, seeing  the  fashionable  elegance  with  which 
her  guest  was  habited,  cheerfully  disbursed  ;  and 
•thus  Mary  found  herself  on  her  recovery  amongst 
strangers  in  an  unknown  place. 

For  several  days  a  nervous  lassitude  confined  her 
to  the  house,  during  which  the  Brighton  Surgeon 
called  twice  in  the  course  of  his  diurnal  visits,  and 
the  landlady  made  a  discovery  that  diminished  not 
her  attention  to  the  fair  invalid.  This  discovery 
respected  Mary's  religious  tenets.  Mrs.  Bull's  was 
a  catholic  family,  and  to  find  her  lodger  of  the  same 
persuasion,  added  in  her  eyes  proofs  incontroverti- 
ble of  her  respectability,  and  made  ample  amends 
for  what  at  fit  st  puzzled  her — namely — her  want  of 
luggage. 

After  some  preparatory  discourse,  the  conscien- 
cious  hostess  begged  leave  to  introduce  the  domes- 
tic Confessor  of  a  neighbouring  family  ;  adding, 
"  the  gentry  at  the  abbey  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world,  and  would,  were  they  at  home,  be  glad  to 
you  every  attention.  The  family  will,  I  un- 
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derstand,  return  in  a  few  days,  meantime  the  pious 
priest  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  you." 

Mary  joyfully  embraced  the  proposal ;  but  judge 
reader  of  her  astonishment,  when  the  bloated  figure 
presented  to  her  view  Father  M'Quirk  ! 

She  started,  and  was  almost  retreating  from  his 
approach ;  when  with  humility  he  well  knew  how 
to  assume,  and  surprise  he  strove  not  to  suppress, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Do  I  indeed  behold  the  beloved 
offspring  of  my  patroness  ?  How  and  where  is  the 
dear  good  lady,  and  your  worthy  brother  ?"  Mary 
having  somewhat  ambiguously  answered  this,  as 
she  thought,  insincere  effusion,  he  continued  "  I 
am  sorry,  unfeignedly  sorry,  to  hear  you  have  been 
indisposed  daughter.  But  the  blessed  virgin  has  sup- 
ported you,  and  "will  continue  her  holy  protection. 
Be  assured  my  prayers  shall  not  be  wanting,  either 
for  your  spiritual  or  temporal  happiness.  How  is 
the  exalted  personage,  whom  my  lady  your  mother 
so  greatly  honoured  with  her  hand  ? 

"  He  was  well  when  I  left  town  father,  but " 

"  But  what  daughter  ?  Open  your  mind  freely 
my  dear  child,  for  believe  me,  I  am  your  entire 
friend.  Formerly  you  had  your  doubts  on  that 
head,  because  I  opposed  your  marriage  with  a  per- 
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son  too  fascinating,  not  to  be  dangerous ;  but  be- 
lieve me,  my  mind  has  undergone  a  revolution  ; 
and  since  what  is  passed  cannot  be  concealed.  I  am 
disposed  to  meditate,  if  that  be  necessary,  between 
Lady  Skipton  and  Mrs.  O'Sullivan." 

Mary  fully  persuaded  that  he  now  spoke  the 
words  of  truth,  and  standing  greatly  in  need  of  a 
counsellor,  frankly  informed  him  of  her  situation, 
and  her  wish  to  retire  to  some  private  dwelling,  un- 
til she  could  hear  from  Sullivan,  to  whom  she  in- 
tended writing  that  day. 

The  priest  with  difficulty  disguised  his  feelings 
during  this  narrative.  Though  he  pretended  to 
sympathize  in  her  sufferings,  his  heart  in  reality 
swelled  with  the  most  rancourous  passions  ;  and 
conceiving  something  to  his  advantage  might  ac- 
crue from  her  unreserved  communication,  he  was 
in  haste  to  form  and  digest  his  plans.  Before  he 
bestowed  his  benediction,  however,  he  advised  a 
continuance  in  her  present  abode  ;  first,  because 
the  people  were  good  and  pious  members  of  the 
only  true  church ;  and  again,  since  she  would  be 
under  his  own  immediate  and  paternal  protection. 

From  Mary's  apartment,  he  adjourned  to  a  pri- 
vate one  belonging  to  the  hostess.  In  this  room  he 
had  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  exchange  spiri- 
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tual  for  temporal  comfort  ;  but  now  religion  Was  as 
little  noticed,  as  the  excellent  viands  and  luscious 
cordials  so  liberally  produced.  Matters  of  moment 
to  his  worldly  interest  were  alone  discussed,  and  the 
good  woman,  yielding  entire  obedience  to  her  ghost- 
ly pastor,  promised  in  every  thing  to  obey  his 
orders. 

After  premising  this,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
Mary's  letter,  written  with  all  the  feeling  and  pa- 
thos the  subject  suggested,  never  reached  Sullivan  ; 
nor  wonder  at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Skipton. 

But  to  account  for  Mary's  rash  attempt  at  sui- 
cide, we  should  observe,  that  the  copy  of  a  letter 
without  signature,  but  written  in  the  priest's  hand, 
and  addressed  to  Lady  Skipton,  was  accidentally 
dropped  in  her  apartment  by  this  diabolical  hypo- 
crite, in  which  his  former  plans  respecting  herself 
and  Sullivan  were  perseveringly  recommended; 
with  the  additional  assurance,  that  now  they  could 
not  fail,  since  he  had  Mary  completely  in  his  power, 
and  only  waited  her  ladyship's  arrival  ;  and  that  the 
apostate  wretch  who  had  already  given  them  so 
much  trouble,  was  ascertained  to  be  poor  and 
friendless,  and  his  residence  so  particularly  pointed 
out  by  the  direction  of  his  wife's  letter,  that  he 
could  not  again  elude  their  vigilance. 
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This  infernal  scroll  decided  Mary's  fate,  as  far 
as  related  to  her  own  will,  in  this  world.  But  a 
merciful  Being,  who  distinguishes  between  error 
and  guilt,  sent  relief  in  the  time  of  need,  and  graci- 
ously preserved  her,  as  a  monument  of  his  especial 
care. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


«  FOLLY  AS  IT  FLIES/' 


HAVING  finished  Sullivan's  interesting  narrative, 
we  began  to  moralize  on  its  contents.  "  Alas  !'* 
observed  Ann,  "  what  a  series  of  complicated  mis- 
fortunes have  this  amiable  couple  experienced.  It 
seems  as  if  virtue  and  genius  wese  peculiar  objects 
of  persecution  and  distress. 

"'Tis  too  often  the  case,"  replied  I, "view  the  proud 
merchant  or  manufacturer  strutting  upon  'Change, 
.inflated  with  self  approved  confidence,  arising — not 
from  virtuous  pursuits — not  from  genius — but  from 
floating  capital,  and  precarious  confidence*  I  mean 
not  to  infer  that  the  dealers  in  trade  and  barter — 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  the  manufacturer, 
are  not  many  of  them  highly  estimable  members  of 
society  ;  I  should  be  ungrateful  and  unjust  not  to 
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allow  it ;  I  only  conceive — and  by  long  experience 
I  am  warranted  in  the  observation — that  modern 
trade,  instead  of  being  a  fair  exchange  of  useful 
articles  for  mutual  benefit,  is  become  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  gambling  ;  a  trap-setting,  forestalling,  ad- 
vantage-taking1, scheme.     Suppose  a  tradesman  in 
distress.     Let  the  capitalist  hear  of  it,  and  according 
to  every  precept  moral  or  religious,  the  unsophis- 
ticated mind  would  be  led  to  suppose  he  would 
eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  to  disburse  a  part  of 
his  riches  for  the  service  of  his    less  fortunate  ac- 
quaintance.     But  no.      Such  have  not  been  the 
habits  by  which  he  acquired  his  wealth.      We  are 
the  children  of  habit,  like  a  mill  horse  he  moves  in 
the  circle  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;    and 
instead  of  flying  to  rescue  his  neighbour,  he  enquires 
for  the  bill  of  sale,  or  employs  a  confidential  friend 
to  purchase  the  poor  man's  property  at  half  its 
value.      «  Good  heaven !"    exclaimed  Ann,  "  are 
these  your  opinions  of  trade  ?"     "  Not  of  trade  ; 
but  of  the  majority  of  traders  ;  who  too  frequently 
possess  not  a  propensity  that  can  distinguish  them 
from  the  beast  of  the  field,  except  that  they  are  more 
stupid,  and  less  useful. 

Our  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  ex* 
clamation  from  the  adjoining  room,  followed  by 
"  D~ n  thy  thick  head,  take  that ;"  and  a  noise 
followed  resembling  the  falling  of  something  heavy. 
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This  I  naturally  conjectured  arose  from  some  dis- 
pute between  the  Lancashire  Magistrate  and  his 
confidant  Timothy ;  and  proceeding  to  the  scene  of 
action,  I  observed  the  Justice,  with  his  infirm  leg 
bare,  brandishing  the  fire  poker — the  stool  it  seems 
had  been  dispatched  at  Tim's  head  previous  to  uiy 
entrance. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  enquired  I. 

"  The  matter,  Sir  !"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
laying  down  the  poker,  "  That  d — nd  Lancashire 
hog — that  spreader  of  plaisters  for  the  Whitworth 
butchers,  has  tortured  me  almost  to  death  ;  my  leg 

was  bad  enough  before,  but  now "  then 

writhing  with  pain  he  turned  in  his  chair,  and  look- 
ing vengeance  at  Tim,  proceeded  "  Get  home,  thou 

blundering,   impudent,  son  of  a  b ;  get  home  I 

say,  to  thy  broivis  and  bocking-weaving.  The 
servant,  grown  valiant  by  the  entrance  of  a  third 
person,  ventured  to  peep  from  the  screen,  behind 
which  he  had  sheltered,  and  with  an  arch  leer  re- 
plied, "  When  I  go  back  to  my  bocking-w«aving, 
I  reckon,  Mester,  yone  return  to  your  cotton-spin- 
ning,'1 then  turning  to  me,  he  whispered,  "That's 
a  tooth  drawer." 

As  the  Magistrate  originally  commenced  business 
in  that  capacity,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  this 
K 
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would  not  prove  the  «  retort  courteous."  But  I  was 
mistaken.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  his  origin,  and 
merely  said — rather  smiling  approbation  than  other- 
wise— "  There's  an  impudent  rascal  for  yoa,  Mr. 
Romney.  After  rubbing  my  shin  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  throwing? me  into  infernal  tortures,  the 
fellow  has  the  impudence  to  call  me  a  cotton  spin- 
ner." " Mester,"  replied  this  forward  clown,  "yore 
mista'en — tak  my  word  for  it,  yore  mista'en.  It's 
nother  pepper,  nor  nowt  o'th  sort.  It's  what  th' 
Whitworth  Doctors  caw  keen,  and  Doctor  John 
allus  uses  it  to  tak  away  proud  flesh,  so  I'd  advise 
you  to  recommend  it  to  owd  Collery  Morbus." 
"  Confound  you,  and  the  Whitworth  Doctors  too. 
Go  and  get  me  a  warm  poultice  directly  you  ras- 
cal." 

When  the  servant  retired,  I  observed  some  grains 
of  cayenne  pepper  on  the  table,  which  he  had  doubt- 
less taken  from  the  sideboard,  supposing  it  red  pre- 
cipitate, called  by  the  Whitworth  Doctors,  keen, 
and  applied  to  his  master's  leg,  much  lacerated  by 
tumbling  over  a  wheelbarrow  in  the  dark.  On  ex- 
amining the  limb,  I  with  difficulty  concealed  the 
unfavourable  impression  it  made  upon  me.  Swol- 
len till  the  skin  appeared  ready  to  burst,  and  irri- 
tated by  Tim  s  ill-applied  stiptic,  it  gave  every  in- 
dication of  danger  seriously  alarming,  and  I  recom- 
mended immediate  application  to  a  Surgeon.  This 
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he  at  length  consented  to,  provided  the  poultice 
failed  in  its  effects.  He  had  borne  the  prolonged 
absence  of  his  servant  with  more  patience  than  I 
expected,  when  he  bounced  into  the  room  triumph- 
antly exclaiming  "  I've  fund  it  mester ;  I've  fund 
it;  potecary  at  next  dur  sells  it."  "  What?  you 
great  oaf,"  said  his  master  covering  his  leg,  which 
Tim  was  unceremoniously  preparing  to  rub  with 
the  contents  of  a  small  bottle,  "  what  have  you 
found?" 

"  Zackery  bottle,  mon,  Zackery  bottle*  Here's 
th'  subscription." 

The  old  gentleman  .seemed  almost  as  much  de- 
lighted as  his  servant,  and  welcomed  the  small 
square  phial  as  an  old  friend  from  whom  he  expected 
benefit.  Nor  was  he  deceived.  The  inflammation 
diminished  perceptibly — the  scarcely  to  be  endured 
pain  excited  by  the  pepper  gradually  vanished—- 
and when  his  leg  wa.s  bound  up,  he  launched  out 
into  encomiums  upon  the  virtue  of  the  medicine, 
that  roused  me  to  a  more  particular  enquiry. 

"  The  name  given  -to  this  valuable  stiptic  is  fo- 
reign I  presume,'  >bserved  I. 

"  No  sir,  no,"  replied  the  Justice.  "  The  real 
name  is  Hadfield  Tincture;  but  the  present  ma- 
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ker  and  sole  proprietor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Thackeray, 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Ashton-under-linc,  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  as  I  may  say.  It  is  generally  known 
about  us  by  the  name  of  Thackeray's  bottle ;  and 
this  the  country  people  have  corrupted  into  Zack- 
ery  bottle."* 

The  day  was  now  fixed  for  our  departure  ;  and  as 
Speckington.  where  I  had  agreed  to  j  oin  manager 
Egerton,  lay  iaot  -nore  than  twenty  miles  out  of  the 
direct  London  road,  Mr.  Robinson  proposed  to 
•  quit  Plymouth  at  the  same  tune,  provided  he  might 
be  allowed  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  a  chaise,  on 
which  condition  he  would  see  us  safe  to  our  jour- 
ney's end. 

i 

This  was  quickly  arranged,  but  the  most  unplea- 
sant part  of  the  busim  >  still  remained;  namely, 
taking  leave  of  the  worthy  North  Briton.  His 
kind  and  gentlemanly  conduct  had  won  our  esteem, 


*  The  author  of  this  work  can,  from  experience,  safely  re- 
commend Hadfield's  Tincture,  prepared  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Thackeray,  of  Muunt  Pleasant,  Asliton-umKr-liue,  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  sold  by  most  of  the  respectable  medicine  v<-n.lu  •> 
in  the  kingdom,  as  unequalled  in  a  variety  of  disorders;  viz. 
gravel,  pr  general  complaints  in  the  kidneys,  stopping  a  hae- 
Inorrhage,  burns,  scalds,  sore  eyes,  scald  head,  &c.  Jcc,  &c> 
and  as  a  sttptic  it  stands  unrivalled. 
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and  we  were  debating-  whether  a  written  farewell 
would  not  answer  every  purpose,  without  exposing 
us  to  the  pain  of  a  verbal  one ;  when  our  friend  en- 
tered the  room,  and  seeing  a  gloom  upon  each 
countenance,  enquired  if  any  accident  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  No  accident  has  happened,"  replied  the  Jus- 
tice, "  but  an  unpleasant  scene  is  going  to  take 
place,  and  you  are  the  cause." 

Ponteus  looked  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  continued  I  "  you  are  the  innocent  cause 
of  our  present  uneasiness.  Had  you  been  less 
friendly,  kind  and  intelligent,  we  should  feel  less 
pain  in  saying  farewell.  To-morrow  we  leave  Ply- 
mouth, and  as  this  may  be  a  final  separation,  won- 
der not  that  it  is  a  grievous  one." 

"  My  guid  friends,"  replied  the  honest  Scot, 
"wherever  yere  fate  may  carry  ye,  my  friendship 
and  best  wishes  will  gang  along.  Our  intimacy  has 
been  short,  but  I  shall  reflect  upon  it  with  pleasure ; 
and  if  destiny  shoud  bring  you  ance  more  across 
the  Tweed,  doubt  not  of  a  hearty  welcome  frae 
Pious  Ponteus.  Magistrate,  yere  hand.  I  shall 
be  in  Lancashire  almost  as  soon  as  yercsel,  and  will 
na  fail  to  pay  ye  a  visit." 

K3 
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Vain  were  Ann's  attempts  to  introduce  a  less 
painful  topic ;  the  magistrate's  nerves  being  of  the 
relaxed  kind,  were  not  easily  screwed  up ;  but  a 
large  tumbler  of  .brandy  and  water  did  the  busi- 
ness, after  which  he  smacked  his  lips,  and  exclaim- 
ed "  There,  now  I  am  a  match  for  the  blue  d — Is." 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  made  the  observation 
before,  for  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  ideas 
in  nearly  two  thousand  pages;  but  I  meet  with  so 
many  checks  to  the  system  of  Lavater,  that  is,  of 
judging  by  physiognomy  on  first  appearances,  that 
I  hare  nearly  given  it  up,  as  a  dangerous  philo- 
sophy. 

The  good  old  magistrate,  for  whom  we  now  en- 
tertained a  warm  affection,  on  the  outset  of  our 
acquaintance  made  an  unfa voui  able  impression  on 
my  mind.  He  appeared  to  me,  a  sordid,  cotton- 
headed,  cotton-hearted,  Manchester-market  man  ; 
possessing  not  an  idea  beyond  his  business,  nor  a 
a  feeling  that  human  nature  has  cause  to  be  proud 
of.  I  now  found  to  my  shame,  and  the  downfall  of 
my  system,  that  he  had  a  heart  replete  with  good- 
ness— in  a  rough  case  indeed ;  but  whenever  a 
glympse  of  it  appeared,  it  shoue  like  the  sun  from 
behind  a' cloud. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning  the  chaise 
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was  at  the  door,  and  Tim  had  bestowed  the  pack- 
age as  well  as  he  could.  It  required  some  ingenu- 
ity, indeed,  for  Mr.  Robinson's  luggage,  added  to 
ours,  with  the  addition  of  Tim's  trappings,  crammed 
into  an  old  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and  a  box,  con- 
taining two  dozen  bottles  of  Hadfield's  Tincture, 
which  the  justice  swore  he  would  never  again  tra- 
vel without,  reminded  me  of  my  first  journey  with 
Mrs.  Betty  and  the  green  bag.  With  all  Timothy's 
contrivance,  we  found  it  impossible  to  accommodate 
the  blunderbuss,  nor  would  his  master  be  incom- 
moded with  the  saddle-ba^s  ;  so  the  latter  were 
vn  over  the  rail  in  front,  and  the  brazen  imple- 
ment of  defiance  rested  upon  the  servant's  arm, 
forming,  with  his  squab  figure,  a  ludicrous  and  ra- 
ther formidable  appearance. 

Being  seated,  the  hostler  was  about  io  close  the 
door,  when  our  Scotch  friend  arrived.  Each  held 
out  his  hand,  which  cordially  shaking,  he  added, 
whilst  a  glistening  tear  stood  in  his  eye,  "  May  the 
Holy  of  Holies  tak  ye  into  his  special  keeping ! 
and  may  the  best  days  ye  ever  kenned  be  the  worst 
ye  ha'  to  come  !" 

Ann  wiped  her  eyes — I  squeezed  his  honest  hand 
— Tim  shouldered  his  blunderbuss — the  old  justice 
chuckled  in  his  throat,  and  roared  out,  "  Drive  on, 
and  be  d d  to  you ;  drive  on." 
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As  I  strolled  into  the  bar  of  the  inn,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  second  day's  journey,  a  playbill  at- 
tracted my  attention.  The  performance  advertised 
was  Pizarro,  with  the  farce  of  the  Wedding  Day  : 
Kolla  and  Sir  Adam  Contest,  in  large  characters, 
to  be  performed  by  a  Mr.  Swell.  Naturally  con- 
ceiving this  gentleman,  from  the  pomposity  of  his 
announcement,  to  be  what  is  technically  called  a 
star,  although  his  name  was  unknown  to  a  London 
audience,  I  enquired  respecting  him  of  mine  hos- 
tess. When,  lo  !  this  great  feature  in  the  Brews- 
bury  drama,  was  neither  more  or  less  than  the 
Brewsbury  manager ;  who,  whenever  he  conde- 
scended to  appear  before  a  Brewsbury  audience, 
thus  distinguished  himself;  leaving  his  company  to 
make  their  way  by  dint  of  talent,  if  they  had  any ; 
whilst  his  own  consequence  was  supported  by  this 
kind  of  ostentatious  egotism. 

This  proud  superiority  was  not  calculated  to  pre- 
judice me  in  Mr.  Swell's  favour ;  nevertheless,  I 
felt  curious  to  see  the  man  who  thus  set  modesty 
and  humility  at  defiance.  With  this  intent,  I  walked 
towards  the  theatre ;  and  as  I  passed  the  stage-door, 
in  my  way  to  the  pit  entrance,  I  observed  a  lusty 
good-looking  man,  whose  countenance  was  not 
strange,  although  it  appeared  as  if  many  years  had 
elapsed  without  a  personal  communication. 
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I  stood  and  gazed — rah  over  my  mental  diction- 
ary of  faces — but  could  not  recollect  the  owner. 
At  length  my  fixed  attention  roused  the  object  I 
was  endeavouring  to  identify.  His  examination 
commenced  with  little  less  strictness  than  my  own. 
He  put  on  hjs  spectacles — stroked  his  double  chin, 
and  this  action  conveyed  instant  information  to  my 
mind.  The  hand,  armed  with  five  fingers,  instead 
of  a  thumb,  brought  conviction.  "  Bonny  Long  !" 
I  exclaimed,  holding  out  my  hand  ;  "  honest  Bonny, 
is  that  you  ?" 

"  Can  it  be  my  old  manager  ?"  said  the  veteran, 
looking  earnestly  in  my  face.  "  It  is — it  is  Mr. 
Romney,  by  all  my  hopes ;  and  how  is  the  dear 
partner  of  all  your  joys  and  sorrows  ?" 

"  Well,  Bonny ;  and  she  will  be  happy  to  see 
you  at  the  George  Inn,  as  soon  as  convenient.'' 

He  informed  me  that  the  pleasure  of  paying  his 
respects  must  per  force  be  deferred  till  the  even- 
ing's performance  was  ended,  for  that  he  was  a 
a  kind  of  sub-manager  ;  and  added  a  wish  to  intro- 
duce me  to  Mr.  Swell. 

As  we  were  going  down  the  lobby,  leading  to  the 
stage,  Bonny  stopped  short,  and  holding  up  his  fist 
in  a  jocular  manner,  said,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Komney,  ho\v 
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could  you  turn  your  old  friend  into  ridicule  ?  You 
certainly  stepped  a  little  beyond  the  truth,  about 
the  red  spencers.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  laugh 
went  against  me,  I  read  the  Itinerant  with  pleasure, 
and  thank  you  for  speaking  so  well  of  me. — Oh, 
here's  the  manager,"  continued  he,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  introducing  me  to  a  figure,  tall  and  thin  as 
myself  in  the  true  Peruvian  costume. 

His  address  was  gentlemanly,  though  formal ; 
and,  as  far  as  his  false  complexion  would  allow  me 
to  judge,  he  possessed  pleasing  features.-  He  re- 
ceived me  with  a  distance  and  dignity  that  I  attri- 
buted, in  some  degree,  to  the  character  he  was  go- 
ing to  perform — a  part  of  which  he  was  repeating 
to  himself  when  I  entered — and  the  stiff  stateliness 
of  his  gait  and  manner  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 
His  acting — for  I  stood  at  the  wing  during  a  scene 
or  two — bore  testimony  of  stage  knowledge ;  but 
the  unpliability  of  his  muscles — the  total  want  of 
expression  so  visible  in  his  countenance,  ill  pour- 
trayed  the  animated,  sanguine,  patriotic  Holla. 

I  was  next  introduced  into  the  men's  dressing- 
room  :  the  theatre  did  not  boast  a  green-room  :  and 
and  as  I  sat  on  a  chest  of  cloaths,  conversing  with 
the  sub-manager,  a  person  vociferated,  as  he  enter- 
the  apartment — "  Time  enough — I  am  sure  the 
second  act  cannot  be  over  yet. — Been  in  the  fields, 
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vuralising  and  shepherdising  amongst  the  cows  and 
sheep.  That's  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war,  on  a 
fine  evening  like  this." 

The  light  not  being  very  splendid  I  remained 
some  time  unobserved,  and  Mr.  Gloster — whom  I 
hope  my  reader  remembers  at  the  Golden  Cross, 
Charing  Cross — continued  his  conversation  with  the 
dresser.  "  Aye — any  thing  will  do — any  dress  is 
good  enough  for  a  jail  keeping  thief.  Our  stiff 
rumped  manager  is  monotonizing  in  Rolla,  whilst  I 
— Gloster — am  obliged  to  sentimentalize  in  the 
centinel.  Sha'nt  vagabonize  here  Jong — that's  onp 
comfort.  Pack  up  the  saddle  bags  at  the  end  of  the 
town — a  short  stick  and  D.  I.  O. — Fraternize  with 
Mother  Baker,  and  carry  on  the  war  at  Canter- 
bury." 

Then  casting  his  eye  towards  the  place  where 
Mr.  Long  and  I  sat,  he  continued  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Who's  that  ?  A  new  feature,  I  suppose — a  star— 
a  blazing  star — announced  in  capitals — knock  the 
manager  from  the  top  of  the  bill,  eh  ?' ' 

As  I  thought  it  would  appear  unfriendly  to  re- 
main longer  silent,  I  went  towards  him,  and  hold- 
ing out  my  hand,  said,  "  Mr.  Gloster,  how  do  you 
do?" 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Romney ;  by  the  blood  of  the  Mira- 
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bels  I  am  glad  to  find  you'll  recognize  an  old  friend, 
an  honest  man,  and  let  me  tell  you,  though  the  na- 
tives here  can't  find  it  out,  a  good  actor.  Sir,  you 
are  welcome  to  Denmark, — we'll  teach  you  to  drink 
deep  ere  you  depart — egad  it  must  be  water  if  we 
do.  Nothing  to  be  got  here  but  pure  element  and 
the  roots  of  the  earth.  Botanize,  sir — botanize—- 
we are  all  botanizers — that's  the  way  we  carry  on 
the  war.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  voluptuary  com- 
pared to  our  company  of  comedians." 

"  What  then,  is  your's  a  sharing  company,  Mr. 

Gloster  ?" 

Oh  !  no,  sir  ;  we  salarize ;  but  it  is  so  small  spun, 
sir,  such  a  mere  egg  broth  business,  that  a  man 
can't  carry  on  the  war  without  his  guts  grumbling-." 

As  the  introduction  of  Messrs.  Long  and  Glos- 
ter would  amuse  the  magistrate,  besides- giving 
pleasure  to  my  wife,  I  invited  them  to  sup  with  me, 
when  the  performance  was  ended. 

"  You  may  safely  advertise  us  as  principal  actors 
in  that  play,"  said  Gloster.  "  Depend  upon  it,  we 
shall  be  perfect  in  our  parts,  and  carry  on  the  war 
with  true  dramatic  ardour." 

When  I  returned,  Tim  informed  me  he  had  just 
put  his  master  to  bed.  "  I  think  i'  my  heart,  sur," 
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Said  he,  "  th'  owd  gentleman  has  had  more  ale  nor 
mustard  to-neet ;  for  as  I  helped  him  up  stairs,  he 
kept  jowing  me  oth'  yead,  and  singing  «  Oh !  rare 
Arthur  O' Bradley.'" 

Our  theatrical  friends  were  true  to  their  appoint- 
ment, and  Ann  sincerely  rejoiced  at  once  more 
meeting  the  smiling,  good  natured  Bonny  Long; 
whilst  the  eccentricities  of  Gloster,  for  he  had  im- 
proved his  vocabulary  of  cant  phrases,  were  highly 
amusing.  •  "  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  when  the  waiter 
had  retired,  "  what  think  you  of  our  Swell?  You 
scrutinized  a  scene  or  two  I  understand." 

"  The  man's  a  decent  actor,"  I  replied,  "  but  ra» 
ther  mistakes  the  part,  I  think,  by  throwing  too 
much  hauteur  and  stateliness  into  it.  This  ill  be- 
comes the  noble  minded,  unambitious  Holla." 

"  Mistakes  the  part !"  replied  Gloster.  "  Pardon 
me — there  is  no  mistake  in  the  case.  He  can't  act 
otherwise ;  he  is  the  same  character  morning,  noon, 
and  night.  Stiff  as  a  poker  ;  carries  on  the  war  in 
grand  perpendicular  stile ;  Puffendorff  the  first. 
Acts  with  us  at  night ;  does  not  know  us  in  the 
morning.  Struts  and  sails  about  in  glazed  boots  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  hours.  He  is  the  Great 
Mogul  in  the  Green  Room ;  an  eastern  monarch  on 
his  sofa;  and  on  the  road  the  grand  bang  up. 

VOL.  6.  i' 
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Flashes  fifty  capes  :  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  a 
fool  to  him.  -  *.'* 

•'  As  my  shoulders  can  witness,"  added  Bonny. 
"  In  one  of  our  expeditious  movements,  for  you 
must  know,  Mr.  Romney,  we  are  called  the  flying 
company,  he  upset  us  all  into  a  ditch.  I  put  my 
shoulder  out,  and  Mrs.  Fusby  broke  her  arm  ;  yet 
he  moved  not  a  muscle." 

"  How  should  he  ?  They  are  fixed  as  fate,"  in- 
terrupted Gloster. 

"  Very  true,"  continued  the  former.  "  When 
he  had  recovered  his  feet,  and  the  coach  was  right- 
ed, he  condescended  to  say  '  It's  uell  it's  no  worse  ;' 
then  remounted,  blasted  the  off-leader,  and  cursed 
the  wheel  horse  for  a  beggar." 

Knowing  from  long  experience  that  managers  are 
seldom  spoken  too  well  of  by  their  performers,  I 
changed  the  subject  to  the  more  immediate  concerns 
of  my  companions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing passed  off  with  innocent  pleasantry. 

Soon  after  daylight  in  the  morning,  I  was  awak- 
ened by  a  loud  knock  at  my  chamber  door,  and  was 
soon  informed  by  Timothy  that  his  master  was  sud- 
denly taken  iH,  and  requested  to  see  me.  Without 
loss  of  time  I  obeyed  the  summons,  and  found  the 
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old  gentleman  writhing  with  torture  from  the  cholic. 
Having  dispatched  the  servant  for  medical  assist- 
ance, he  addressed  me,  as  well  as  the  short  intervals 
from  pain  would  permit,  in  the  following  words: 
"  Mr.  Romney,  you  appear  an  honest  man,  and  as 
such  I  place  confidence  in  you.  I  have  four  chil- 
drejn,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  that  trunk 
is  my  will.  J,f  J  should  die,  and  truly  I  am  very  ill, 
I  request  you  to  act  as  my  friend,  by  conveying  it 
to  my  executors.  I  have  divided  my  property 
equally  amongst  my  children,  for  I  hold  it  my  duty 
to  make  no  distinction ;  and  if  the  example  were 
more  generally  followed,  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  consequences." 

I  faithfully  promised  my  services,  happy  to  find 
the  magistrate  so  much  of  my  own  opinion  respect- 
ing the  cruel  and  oppressive  law  of  primogeniture. 

The  surgeon  having  received  intimation  of  hig 
patient's  ailment,  quickly  relieved  the  pain,  but 
strongly  recommended  rest  for  a  day  or  two  ;  un- 
der the  plea  that  a  relapse  would  produce  danger- 
ous consequences.  This  delay,  I  was  ill  disposed 
to  submit  to.  On  the  score  of  prudence  it  was  in- 
jurious ;  besides  the  anxiety  always  attached  to  the 
progress  of  a  journey,  naturally  renders  any  delay 
irksome  and  unpleasant ;  and  I  was  meditating  howr 
to  prepare  Mr.  Robinson's  mind  for  a  separation, 
xvhen  Ann  mentioned  the  probability  of  a  tempora- 
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ry  arrangement  with  Mr.  Swell.  The  theatre,  we 
understood,  was  poorly  attended ;  and  as  any  emo- 
lument to  myself  would  depend  upon  the  receipts, 
my  engagement  for  a  couple  of  nights  would  be  all 
in  favour  of  the  manager. 

Accordingly,  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  respectable  apartment ;  where,  loung- 
ing on  a  sofa,  in  his  robe  de  chambre,  I  made 
my  bow  to  Mr.  Swell,  and  his  pretty  looking  wife. 
At  my  entrance,  he  condescended  to  move  his 
head,  and  pointed  to  a  chair ;  but  he  was  too  much 
engaged  with  a  turf  acquaintance  and  a  racing  ca- 
lendar, to  bestow  speech  upon  me.  His  friend,  as 
well  as  himself,  appeared  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  jockey  club — at  least,  so  I  judged 
from  the  technicals  they  dealt  in — and  had  their 
existence  been  at  stake,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  apparently  anxious  about  the  winning  horses 
at  York  and  Newmarket.  At  length,  after  settling 
matters  seemingly  to  their  satisfaction,  the  stranger 
rose  to  depart ;  but  judging,  I  suppose,  from  Mr. 
Swell's  manner,  that  I  was  a  nobody,  he  acted  ac- 
cordingly, and  left  the  room  without  noticing 
me. 

We  were  no  sooner  alone,  than  I  introduced  my 
wishes  to  the  manager,  and  requested  his  opinion. 
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"  Really  sir,  I  know  not  what  to  say  upon  the 
subject,"  replied  he,  yawning,  and  picking  his 
teeth,  "  the  people  of  fashion  here  are  so  fond  of 
cards,  and  trade  so  flat,  that  no  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  theatre.  I  have  played  three  of  my 
best  parts  to  empty  benches ;  and  after  such  a  fla- 
grant want  of  taste,  I  do  not  see  what  you,  a  stran- 
ger, can  expect." 

At  that  moment,  his  knowing  friend  pe-entered 
the  room  in  great  glee,  exclaiming,  "  Hig4jflyt;r 
has  won  at  York,  and  Hit-or-miss  at  Doa£.as,ter." 

"  Have  they,  by  George?"  said  the  manager, 
with  more  vivacity  than  I  thought  him  capable  of, 
"  Then  I  sack  twenty  guineas." 

I  was  so  completely  disgusted  with  this  loung- 
ing, pompous  being,  that  I  rose,  made  my  bow  to 
the  lady,  and  walked  leisurely  out  of  the  room." 

On  my  return,  I  found  Gloster  and  Long  seated 
with  my  wile.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  former,  "  how- 
have  you  carried  on  the  war  ?  What  says  the  na- 
bob ?  Does  he  fraternize  ?  Shall  we  have  you  for 
a  few  nights  ? 

After  I  had  repeated  the  manager's  vain — and 
tome,  decisive —speech,  he  continued — "Just  as 
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I  said.  He  only  wants  half  a  dozen  black  slaves, 
to  fan  him,  and  he  would  be  a  Great  Mogul.  Have 
you  seen  him  in  the  street,  Mr.  Romney  ?'* 

Answering  in  the  negative — "  Then  you've  * 
pleasure  to  come,"  added  he,  "  The  sultan  of  Se- 
ringapatam — broad-cloth — doe-skin — and  bang-up 
boots.  Hat  cocked  up  behind — head,  neck,  and 
body  all  of  a  piece — move  together  in  a  poker-like 
position.  Never  smiles — knows  every  thing — choak- 
ed  with  judgment  and  importance.  I'm  sick  on't — 
a  short  stick  for  my  money.  I'll  not  stay  here  to 
brutalize  much  longer.  In  short,  I'll  carry  on  the 
war  amongst  human  creatures,  or  not  at  all." 
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«  THE  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD." 

MACKLIN. 


MR.  Robinson  was  so  perfectly  recovered  on  the 
following  day,  that  he  anticipated  my  wishes,  by  a 
proposed  removal.  "  The  doctor,"  he  added, 
wants  to  make  a  job  of  it,  but  I'll  disappoint  him. 
Tim  !  bring  me  a  glass  of  Hadfield's  Tincture,  that 
always  settles  my  basiness." 

Ere  I  left  Bteiasbernj,  I  gave  Gloster  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  my  friend,  manager  Egerton  ;  being 
determined,  as  he  said,  to  use  his  short  stick  the 
very  first  opportunity.  Long,  who  likewise  came 
to  see  us  oft',  regretted  the  failure  of  my  application 
to  Mr,  Swell ;  but  modestly  begged  leave  to  ask  if 
I  had  not  shewn  a  little  of  that  pride,  Mr.  Gloster 
so  justly  condemned  in  his  employer.  "  I  should 
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not  at  all  wonder,"  he  observed,  "  if  the  manager 
wished  to  engage  you  for  a  night  or  two,  because 
the  terms  are  so  obviously  in  his  favour  ;  and  had 
you  prudently  overlooked  that  vanity  which,  to  a 
stranger,  is  certainly  repulsive,  you  might  have 
come  to  terms ;  on  the  contrary,  you  left  his  pre- 
sence, with  the  air  of  an  ill  used  benefactor,  rather 
than  a  suppliant." 

"  Suppliant,  Mr.  Long,  is  a  term  I  by  no  means 
approve,  and  in  the  present  instance,  I  think  it 
misapplied.  I  left  the  room,  I  hope,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  thought  himself  rudely  treated,  and 
had  spirit  enough  to  shew  it." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Bonny,  "  every  man  acts 
according  to  his  own  feelings ;  but  I  am  sorry 
you  "leave  Breivslury  with  such  an  unfavourable 
impression  of  Mr.  Swell,  because  he  has  many 
good  points  about  him,  although  my  friend  GloUer 
cannot  find  them  out." 

/ 
"  Which  be  they  ?"  said  Gloster. 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  is 
as  liberal  as  managers  generally  are." 

"  That  is,"  replied  Glostcr,  "  he  carries  on  the  war 
prudently,  and  knows  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
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"  In  the  second  place,  he  Is  an  excellent  hus- 
band, and  a  good  father." 

"  I  belif"1"1  he  does  neither  brutalize,  nor  tyran- 
nize in  his  domestic  arrangements ;"  replied  Glos- 
ter,  "  and  I  wish,  for  his  own  sake,  he  would  har- 
monize a  ittle  more  with  his  performers." 

"  Lastly,"  said  Bonny,  "  he  is  a  good  actor." 

"  In  comedy,"  interrupted  Gloster,  "  but  when 
he  carries  on  the  war  in  buskins,  he  reminds  me  of 
an  enraged  turkey  co.-k  in  a  farm  yard ;  sidling  to 
and  fro,  and  silencing  the  geese  with  gobble,  gob-* 
ble,  gobble!" 

We  stopped  so  long  at  the  different  stages,  and 
made  such  short  days  in  compliance  with  the  whims 
and  wishes  of  our  travelling  companion  — that 
several  elapsed  ere  we  were  set  down  at  Specking- 
ton.  I  immediately  informed  Egerton  of  our  arri- 
val, and  a  few  minutes  brought  him  to  the  inn, 
where  he  made  himself  so  agreeable  by  good  hu- 
mour and  unaffected  manners,  that  the  magistrate 
requested  he  would  be  his  guest  at  supper. 

After  our  repast  I  expected  my  new  manager 
would  have  entered  upon  business.  But  no.  He 
had  mounted  a  new  hobby,  and  the  common  con- 
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cerns  of  life  were  not  to  be  jmt  in  competition. 
This  consisted  in  feats  of  dexterity  with  tea  spoons, 
tobacco-pipes,  wine  glasses,  &c. ;  to  these  he  added 
trials  of  strength— such  as  bending  the  tongs,  and 
twisting  the  po-ker  round  his  arm,  as  specimens  of 
the  Gymnasia.  In  fact,  he  displayed  great  ingenui- 
ty and  vigour,  and  so  delighted  Mr.  Robiason  that 
he  got  intoxicated  in  drinking  to  their  better  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  following  morning,  after  seeing  the  worthy 
Justice  snugly  seated  in  the  London  mail,  I  posted 
to  the  theatre,  and  having  settled  the  business  of 
our  first  appearance  was  introduced  into  the  green 
room.  The  company  were  all  strange,  except  a 
Mrs.  Clutterbuck,  and  she  had  formerly  made  one 
of  my  dramatis  personae,  at  Liverpool.  She  was 
Egerton's  tragedy  queen,  and  if  report  might  be 
credited,  stood  high  In  Iris  favour,  from  a  similar 
propensity  to  experiments  and  improvements,  parti- 
cularly in  the  art  of  love.  As  we  were  conversing 
upon  old  times,  a  well-known  voice  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  fellow,  that's  not  the  way  to  carry  on 
the  war,"  and  behold,  Gloster  entered  !  He  took 
his  short  stick,  he  said,  and  left  the  grand  bashaw 
the  day  I  quitted  Brewslury*  "  I  like  manager 
Egerton ;"  he  added,  "  he  carries  on  the  war  in  a 
liberal  gentlemanly  stile.  No  buckram — does  not 
ride  the  high  horse — nor  walk  over  the  actors,  and 
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swell  upon  the  rialto — as  who  should  say,  1  am  every 
thing,  and  you  are  nobody.  He  is  font!  of  paten- 
tizing  ami  reformizing  to  be  &••  i-e,  but  there's  nd 
harm  in  that — every  man  rides  his  hobby,  and  mine 
at  present  is  loyalizing.  Would  you  belitv  u  ? 
I  have  not  yet  been  four  and  twenty  hours  in  Speck- 
ington,  and  my  benefit  is  made  already  ;" 

"  As  how?" 

"  Why  sir,  my  first  business  in  a  strange  town  id 
to  enquire  into  the  general  poliriral  principle  of 
the  people.  In  ihis  place,  besides  tin.  body  corpo- 
rate, the  inhabitants  consist  <  .:  i-.-'-ns,  cap- 
tains on  half  puv.  a  superannuated  admirai  or  two, 
officers  of  the  cust  ms  an  I  such  like — all  staunch 
men  and  true,  or  how  could  they  carry  on  the  war  ? 
Well,  sir — last  night,  being  my  first  appearance,  I 
prevailsd  upon  the  manager  to  advertise  me  for 
God  save  the  King,  which  1  sung  with  all  the  feel- 
ing and  pathos  in  my  power.  It  was  well  received, 
but  not  according  to  my  expectation  encored;  upon 
which  I  stepped  forward,  and  thus  addressed  the 
audience,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  excuse  the 
effervescence  of  a  loyal  and  grateful  ruvrt.  and 
pardon  me  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  the 
good  old  song.  This  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions— my  love  and  attachment  to  ministers,  place- 
men, and  pensioners  taken  for  granted — and  a 
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bumper  secured  for  my  ben.    Nothing  like  loyaliz- 
ing  for  a  benefit.'' 


My  ti  r'i^  xv  i  th  the  manager  were,  to  play  three 
"weeks,  for  whL-h  1  was  td  take  naif  the  house  at 
my  bcmfit.  i  (:.ecd,  *.i  kindness  of  Egerton 
would  have  accecded  to  almost  any  terms  I  could 
have  proposed,  but  1  was  not  mercenary  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  best  of  hearts,  and  the 
noblest  of  dispositions. 

Our  acting  in  "  A  Cure  for  the  Heart-ache,"  and 
"  The  Lying  Valet,"  seemed  lo  please,  if  we  might 
judge  by  the  applause  ;  but  that  was  no  criterion 
on  which  I  could  huild  for  pecuniary  success,  as 
Gloster  said,  not  having  the  precaution  to  localize 
as  he  had  done.  The  next  play  was  Hamlet,  in 
which  I  personated  Polonius,  and  the  manager  the 
melancholy,  woe-begone  Prince  of  Denmark.  The 
prompter  of  this  company  was  as  eccentric  as.  his 
employer  ;  but  not  possessing  the  same  good  sense 
and  talent,  he  frequently  became  the  object  of 
mirth.  He  was  fond  of  new  readings,  particularly 
his  own  ;  and  in  almost  every  play  would  have  ren- 
dered the  actors  ridiculous,  had  they  been  weak 
enough  to  follow  his  advice.  For  instance,  when 
Hamlet  says,  "  Give  every  man  his  deserts,  and 
who  shall  'scape  whipping;"  he  wanted  him  to  fol- 
low it  up  practically  —  that  ie  —  shew  by  the  motion 
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of  the  right  hand  the  act  of  flagellation.  Again—* 
when  Hamlet  asks,  "  Is  that  Horatio  ?"  and  the 
fatter  replies,  «'  A  piece  of  him  ;"  I  was  surprised 
to  see  the  person  who  performed  the  part  with  only 
half  his  body  visible  to  the  audience  ;  but  I  soon 
understood  that  this  wa?  another  new  reading  of 
Mr.  Pea  Whistle,  the  prompter.  Iri  Pizarro,  Oro« 
zembo  is  asked  "  Dost  thou  riot  tremble?"  and  he 
replies,  "  I  never  yet  trembled  before  my  God, 
and  shall  I  before  man? — Before  thee,  thou  less 
than  man."  From  this,  Mr  Pea- Whistle  inferred 
that  the  part  should  always  be  personated  by  a  boy, 
otherwise  the  author's  meaning  is  lotet. 

The  manager  performed  Hamlet  very  respecta- 
bly on  the  evening  alluded  to  ;  but  when  the  whole 
of  his  feelings  should  have  been  wrought  up,  to 
meet  his  mother  in  her  closet,  the  princely  Dane, 
regardless  of  time  or  place,  was  discovered  in  the 
scene-room,  with  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves,  sparring 
with  the  ghost ;  and  Gloster,  who  represented  this? 
august  personage,  received  his  praise  for  having 
some  knowledge  of  the  gymnasia, 

The  reward  of  my  three  weeks  toil,  the  benefit, 
with  all  the  novelty  I  could  introduce,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, owing  to  a  circumstance,  simple  enough 
in  itself,  but  holding  forth  a  true  picture  of  the 
corruption  of  the  times,  and  the  difficulty,  nay,  irn- 

VOL.  6.  M 
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possibility,  in  provincial  towns — more  especially 
where  black  and  red  coats  are  predominant — for  an 
independent  character  to  exist,  if  his  livelihood 
hangs  upon  the  favor  of  the  public. 

It  happened  that  a  dinner  was  to  be  eaten,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
birth  day ;  to  which  I  received  a  written  invitation, 
couched  in  the  following  terras. 

"  SIK, 

*{  I  have  the  honour  to  be  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  sound  and  loyal  society  called  the 
Castlereagh  Club.  A  dinner  is  to  be  given  in  ho- 
nour of  that  great  and  disinterested  statesman,  and 
I  am  requested  to  say,  that  you  will  be  admitted 
gratis  on  this  glorious  occasion,  provided  you  sing 
us  a  few  songs.  Mind — they  must  be  decent  till 
nine  o'clock,  and  then  a  blue  one  or  so,  would  not 
be  amiss.  «  God  save  the  king,'  must  be  sung  twice. 
The  first  time  kneeling,  the  second,  standing,  with 
each  man  his  right  hand  upon  his  left  breast.  We 
should  wish  you  to  introduce  the  following  verse, 
written  by  the  Receiver-general. 

•  "  Britons,  tins  happy  day 
Brought  forth  great  Castlereagh; 
Long  may  he  live. 
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Pride  of  the  treasury  bench, 
Scourge  of  the  blasted  French, 
He  will  their  pockets  drench, 
Long  may  he  live ! 

On  the  receipt  of  this  vulgar,  and,  I  thought,  in- 
sulting epistle,  I  was  fool  enough  to  fly  into  a  pas- 
sion, and  sat  down  to  pen  a  serious  reply;  but  on  a 
second  reading,  it  appeared  so  ridiculous,  that  I 
laughed  at  my  own  folly,  and  determined  to  treat  it 
with  irony.  Accordingly  I  dispatched  the  follow- 
ing answer  i — 

"  Mr.  Romney  esteems  himself  highly  honoured 
by  the  invitation  of  the  loyal  and  truly  patriotic 
president  of  the  Castlereagh  Club,  and  is  sorry  he 
cannot  avail  himself  of  it,  more  especially  as  it  is 
couched  in  terms  so  congenial  with  the  feelings  of 
an  independent  mind.  The  additional  verse  is  ex- 
cellent, and  betrays  the  legitimate  genius  of  the 
worthy  collector  of  taxes.  If,  however,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney might  be  permitted  to  hint  that  any  improve- 
ment is  possible,  he  thinks,  by  way  of  variety,  it 
might  be  as  well  perhaps  to  exchange  the  word 
their,  in  the  last  line  but  one,  for  our.  The  erudite 
collector  is  particularly  happy  in  the  term  drench* 
"  To  Peter  Pension,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Castlereagh  Club. 

Ere  I  dispatched  my  note,  I  shewed  it  to  the  ma- 
in 2 
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nager  anil  Gloster.  Egerton  smiled,  and  said  I 
was  right ;  but  Gloster  observed,  '•  It's  fine  talking 
in  times  like  these.  If  you  gormandize  with  these 
people,  and  signalize  yoarself  by  singing  the  Re- 
ceiver general's  nonsense,  your  ben  will  oveiflow. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  send  that  letter,  the  mo- 
pastes  will  fight  shy,  and  you  will  have  the  starving 
comfort  of  honest  independ-nce  to  console  you  un- 
der the  misery  of  empty  pockets.  It's  a  trial  of 
skill — Bejly  versus  Starvation.  One  while,  7  pa- 
triotized;  but  I  soon  found  I  should  be  coffinized 
if  I  continued;  so  I  have  loyalized  ever  since.  That's 
the  way  to  cany  on  the  war." 

My  rejecting  the  dinner  invitation,  and  the  sar- 
casm on  the  poetry,  were  quickly  circulated  through 
the  loyal  town  of  Speckington,  and  I  was  pointed  at 
as  a  Jacobin—an  enemy  to  my  king  and  country  ; 
for  it  was  impossible,  in  the  eye*  of  these  Gotham- 
ites,  to  be  a  friend  to  the  constitution,  unless  you 
are  an  enemy  to  peace,  and  patronize  prostitution 
and  plunder. 

There  is  something  so  disgusting,  so  sickening  to 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  the  bloated 
boasting,  and  pretended  loyalty  of  placemen  and 
pensioners  ;  their  motives  are  so  contemptibly  bare- 
faced and  obvious,  that  a  person  so  situated,  pos- 
sessing the  smallest  share  of  modesty,  one  would 
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think  should  be  silent  at  least  on  subjects  of  this 
kind  ;  instead  of  which  they  proclaim  their  venality 
from  the  house  tops,  and  browbeat  the  very  people 
who  are  taxed  to  support  them. 

The  night  previous  to  my  benefit,  a  dispute  arose 
between  Mr.  Pea  Whistle,  the  prompter ;  Mr. 
Tweedle,  the  leader  of  the  band ;  and  Mr.  Gloster, 
the  comedian.  The  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to 
it  was  the  mislaying  of  a  song  given  by  Pea  Whistle 
to  Tweedle,  and  which  Gloster  was  to  have  sung 
between  the  acts.  It  was  a  new  song,  written  for 
the  occasion,  and  of  such  a  strong  loyal  tendency, 
that  Gloster  depended  greatly  upon  it  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  benefit.  "  I'll  nail  'em,  my  boy,"  said 
he  to  a  byestander:  '<  mind  how  I'll  bring  'em 
down."  But  Tweedle  was  neither  able  to  produce* 
the  song,  nor  was  the  tune  familiar  to  him ;  so  that 
when  the  bell  rung  for  the  syrnphony,  he  struck  up 
God  save  the  King.  POOF  Gloster  stamped,  and 
raved,  and  swore ;  but  there  was  no  retreating — go 
on  he  must,  or  lose  his  character :  accordingly  he 
advanced  and  made  his  bow — the  audience  rose 
and  pulled  off  ther  hats — and  looking  vengeanee  at 
the  fiddler,  he  began, 

"  God  save  great  George  our 'King; 
Long  live  our  noble  King; 
God  save  the  King." 

"  Catgut,  scraping  scoundrel !"  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us ; 
God  save  the  King." 

"  And  d — n  that  fiddling  puppy  !"  In  short  eve- 
ry verse  was  interlarded  with  abuse  and  execrations, 
heard  plainly  by  the  person  who  excited  them,  but 
delivered  in  too  low  a  key  to  annoy  the  audience. 
Being  in  a  hurry  to  dress  for  Richmond,  he  smoth- 
ered his  further  resentment  till  that  important  bu- 
siness was  settled.  He  then  fell  foul  of  the  promp- 
ter, and  the  enraged  musician  quickly  joined  them. 
"  Where's  my  song  ?"  exclaimed  Gloster  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared. 

"  Speak  like  a  gemman,  sir,"  said  Tweedle,  "  and 
I'll  answer  you." 

"  Gentlemen,"  interrupted  Pea  Whistle,  "  you 
are  both  speaking  off  the  book  :  be  cool,  and  Til 
give  you  the  word  of  reconciliation." 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,"  said  Gloster ;  "  I'm  not 
to  be  fiddleized  out  of  my  song." 

"  Fiddleized !"  repeated  the  enraged  knight  of 
the  string,  advancing  towards  Gloster  in  a  menac- 
ing attitude.  Pea  Whistle,  fearful  lest  farther  al- 
tercation might  beget  blows,  retired  to  begin  the 
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act ;  and  the  exasperated  tragedian  was  on  the  point 
of  seizing  the  fiddler  by  the  nose,  when  the  call  boy 
exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Gloster,  the  stage  waits."  Away 
ran  Gloster ; — "  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the 
land  have  we  marched  without  impediment,"  &c — 
so  the  spirit  of  animosity  was  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  land,  and  the  play  ended  without  further 
controversy. 

When  Gloster  understood  by  my  letter  that  I 
declined  Mr.  Pension's  dinner  invitation,  he  set  his 
wits  to  work  in  order  to  be  accepted  in  my  stead. 
This,  as  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  staunch 
roan  by  singing  in  the  theatre,  and  talking  in  public 
bars,  in  fact,  by  setting  himself  off  in  every  possible 
way — was  without  much  difficulty  accomplished ; 
and  the  Receiver-general  was  so  elated  by  the  ef- 
fect his  poetry  produced,  and  Gloster's  manner  of 
delivering  it,  that  an  exciseman's  place  shortly  af- 
terwards becoming  vacant,  it  was  offered  to  this 
time-serving  actor,  who  very  wisely  accepted  it. 

Gloster  and  self-interest  were  never  for  a  moment 
separated.  He  was  a  changeling,  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  all  mankind  are  in  full  chace  after  fortune 
or  ambition,  and  that  no  efforts  were  mean,  no  pro- 
jects unjust-,  so  they  came  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  that  tended  to  secure  them.  Under  these  im- 
pressions he  acted ;  but  his  private  opinions  may  be 
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gathered  from  his  humourous  description  of  the 
dinner  party.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  you  lost 
a  high  treat  yesterday ;  that  is,  if  you  have  any  taste 
for  the  ridiculous.  Such  gormandizing,  and  glut- 
tonizing,  and  loyalizing,  and  brutalizing ; — such 
toasts,  and  sentiments,  and  speeches  ; — such  roar- 
ing, and  shouting,  and  clapping  of  hands  ; — the  up- 
roarious mirth  and  bursts  of  nonsense  still  ring  in 
my  ears  ; — and  if  my  interest  had  not  been  materi- 
ally concerned,  I  should  have  wished  myself  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  some  more  peaceable  quarter. 
Prudence,  however,  spurred  me  on,  and  I  believe 
she  has  settled  my  pecuniary  concerns  in  this  town. 
Some  talked  of  an  overflowing  ben,  others  hinted  at 
a  place  in  the  excise  ;  and  with  such  things  in  per- 
spective, who,  that  had  common  sense,  would  not 
apostatize  and  opinionize  with  beings  even  more 
stupid  and  sottish  than  the  members  of  the  Castle- 
reagh  Club." 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  we  parted  with  our 
worthy  manager  without  regret.  His  many  amiable 
propensities  and  good  qualities  rendered  him  dear 
to  all  who  knew  him.  To  me  he  was  peculiarly  soy 
owinif  to  a  similarity  in  our  way  of  thinking.  Even 
his  oddities  and  extravagancies  were  pleasing1,  inas- 
much as  they  were  always  innocent,  •  frequently 
useful,  and  tended  to  injure  nobody  but  himself. 
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After  five  weeks  absence,  we  again  entered  the 
metropolis,  and  took  up  our  residence  at  the  old 
place.  Indeed  we  felt  ourselves  so  completely  com- 
fortable in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wakefield,  that  it  will 
be  a  sensible  mortification,  should  we,  upon  any 
future  occasion,  visit  London,  and  find  her  apart- 
ments engaged. 

During  our  absence  the  Lyceum  had  undergone 
a  complete  alteration,  and  plays  were  now  perform- 
ing there  by  the  burnt-out  company  of  Drury  Lane. 
A  comedy  by  Mr.  Lee,  to  whom  I  had  been  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  Mathews,  was  advertised,  call- 
ed Grieving's  a  Folly;  and  from  having  heard  the 
piece  read,  I  was  naturally  anxious  to  see  it  acted. 
With  this  view  I  waited  upon  the  manager,  whom 
I  had  frequently  met  in  the  Green  Room  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  requested  orders  for  myself  and 

Mrs.  R .     The  great  man  received  me  with  all 

the  freezing  dignity,  and  ungentlernanly  hauteur  of 
office ;  and  though  he  did  not  deny  my  request,  he 
acceded  to  it  in  that  kind  of  way  that  would  hare 
rendered  obligation  to  such  a  being  irksome.  Ac- 
cordingly I  declined  it,  and  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing thirty  years  paid  money  to  see  a  play. 

Good  frequently  springs  out  of  evil.     Orders  for  * 
the  theatre  are  invariably  given  for  the  boxes ;  from 
an  idea,  I  suppose,  that  the  pit  is  the  more  likely 
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to  fill ;  therefore,  had  I  found  favour  in  the  sight 

of  this manager,  we  should  have  been  consigned 

to  these  regions  ;  but  being  left  to  my  own  free  will, 
I,  fortunately,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  chose  the 
pit.  Previous  to  the  entertainment,  we  quitted  the 
theatre,  and  going  down  the  lobby,  I  observed  three 
well  dressed  men  in  high  altercation.  As  they  did 
not  observe  us,  I  stopped  to  hear  the  conclusion, 
and  could  plainly  distinguish  that  one  of  them  by 
his  pronunciation  was  a  Frenchman,  and  that  the 
dispute  had  arisen  from  a  supposed  insult  offered 
by  him  to  the  two  others  There  was  somewhat  in 
the  manner  and  conversation  of  my  countrymen, 
that  convinced  me 'this  was  some  scheme  of  plun- 
der ;  and,  observing  them  very  narrowly,  I  per- 
ceived the  one  who  said  least  dive  his  hand  into  the 
foreigner's  pocket,  and  draw  out  something  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  book.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation  I  flew  to  the  spot  and  seized  his 
arm ;  upon  which  he  dropped  the  plunder,  and  as 
I  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  he  dealt  a  blow  that  com- 
pletely upset  me. 

Monsieur,  though  unconscious  in  whose  cause  I 
was  acting,  came  to  my  assistance,  meanwhile  the 
depredators  made  their  escape.  By  this  time  two 
'  or  three  gentlemen  had  joined  us,  to  whom  I  related 
the  attempted  theft ;  and  when  I  turned  round  to 
look  for  my  wife,  I  found  her  shaking  hands  with 
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Roget,  our  friend  and  fellow-lodger  at  Brighton. 
This  was  indeed  a  delightful  rencontre,  and  the 
pleasure  I  felt  in  restoring  his  pocket-book,  which 
contained  more  property  than  a  prudent  man  would 
have  carried  to  a  theatre,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
Roget  accompanied  us  to  Northumberland-street, 
and  amused  us  with  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
adventures  since  our  separation.  These  I  shall  con- 
fine to  a  few  words,  though  the  talkative  French- 
man spun  them  out,  by  episode  and  digression,  into 
an  amusing  narrative.  He  had  prudence  enough, 
it  appeared,  to  lie  perdue  in  London  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  finding  no  enquiry  made  concerning  him,  ei- 
ther by  advertisement  or  otherwise  ;  and  acciden- 
tally stumbling  upon  a  gentleman,  who  had  in  vari- 
ous instances  befriended  him  at  Brighton,  and  now 
undertook  to  recommend  him  to  the  few  powerful 
families,  who  still  remained  in  the  metropolis — he 
once  again  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  was  in  full 
employment,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  musician. 

The  following  day  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  St.  Clair  and  his  pretty  wife  ;  and 
the  surprise  was  mutual,  for  they  were  ignorant  of 
our  return,  and  merely  called  en  passant  to  enquire 
after  us.  Ann,  after  the  usual  compliments,  was 
going  to  introduce  Roget,  when  he  interrupted  her 
— "  Madame  Romney,  I  will  save  you  de  trouble 
e£  presenting-  me,  to  Monsieur  St.  Claire  ;  ve  meet 
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before  very  often ;  he  gain  my  goot  opinion  ;  and 
by  gar,  de  first  time  I  see  his  leetel  vife,  she  make 
vater  in  my  mouth." — A  general  smile  followed 
this  whimsical  transposition  of  a  sentence  Roget 
had  taken  no  small  pains  to  learn  ;  when  he  conti- 
nued— "  Vat  you  all  smile  for  ?  Sans  doute  I  make 
a  de  blunder  sometime,  but  not  dis  time." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  St.  Clair,  affecting  to 
look  grave ;  "  for  if  you  are  correct,  my  wife  must 
have  been  very  indiscreet." 

"  Madame  St.  Clair  can  do  noting  wrong ;  and 
from  your  own  vords  I  vill  judge.  Yesterday,  in— • 
vat  you  call — C(iffin  Garden,  you  say,  de  pine  apple 
and  de  melon  make  vater  in  your  mouth." 

"  No,  Roget ;  I  said,  they  made  my  rnouth  wa- 
ter." 

"  En  verite,  dat  is  the  same  ting.  Monsieur 
Romney — ladies — vat  difference  can  dere  be  be- 
tween make  vater  in  my  mouth,  and  make  my  mouth 
vater  ?" 

Finding  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  convince 
him  of  his  error,  and  in  the  present  company  per- 
haps an  improper  one,  I  changed  the  subject;  and 
anxious  to  know  if  a  friend  from  Manchester  still 
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remained  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  I  proposed 
a  walk,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  within  the  walls 
of  this  immense  warehouse  of  human  misery. 

As  we  slowly  paraded  the  court,  I  marvelled  to 
observe  what  a  diversity  of  mind  was  visible  in  each 
countenance.  Some  were  playing  at  ball,  with  as 
much  vivacity  and  apparent  mirth  and  happiness, 
as  though  they  were  not  in  a  state  of  bondage ; 
whilst  others,  with  arms  folded,  and  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  pavement,  seemed  lost  in  thought,  until  the 
shouts  and  boisterous  mirth  of  their  less  sensitive 
companions  interrupted  their  reverie;  We  were 
irearly  arrived  at  {he  extreme  end  of  the  court,  and 
were  observing  upon  the  different  effects  produced 
by  the  same  cause,  when  a  melancholy  being, 
whose  tatters  scarcely  served  the  purpose  of  decency, 
approached.  He  carried  a  young  child  in  one  arm, 
whilst  the  other  supported  a  female  little  better  ha- 
bited than  himself,  and  five  half-naked  brats  brought 
up  the  rear. 

"  Good  heaven !"  Cried  Ann,  "  what  hard-hearted 
creditor — what  human  creature  could  plunge  into 
misery  this  family  of  unfortunates  ?  Oh,  that  some 
of  our  hundred  thousand  pounds  friends  from  Man- 
chester or  Liverpool  could  see  this,  what  pleasure 
they  would  take  in  relieving  or  lightening  such  a 
weight  of  woe !" 

VOL.  6.  N 
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I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  thfc 
remark.  How  readily  a  mind  not  poisoned  by  a 
trading  intercourse  with  the  world,  judges  the  feel- 
ings of  others  by  its  own  ! 

There  was  something  dreadful  in  the  man's  aspect. 
The  expression  was  not  simply  grief,  but  settled 
despondence,  and  fixed  despair. 

The  French  teacher  of  concords  and  sweet  sounds 
had  a  heart  that  accorded  with  his  profession,  and, 
when  touched,  produced  heavenly  music.  This 
ragged  family  needed  no  interpreter  to  tell  their 
tale.  Roget  fully  comprehended  the  whole — and 
more— for  he  imagined  the  case  worse  than  it  really 
was,-  and  the  effect  produced  was  a  mixture  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  that  would  have  been  highly 
amusing  under  other  circumstances. 

In  broken  English,  attended  with  shrugis  and 
grimaces,  he  gave  all  hardhearted  creditors  most 
devoutly  to  the  d — 1 :  then  rummaging  his  pock- 
ets, which  he  had  done  once  or  twice  before  without 
effect,  he  exclaimed,  "  Sacra  Dieu  !  vereisallmy 
1'argenl?"  Then^  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, .he  hurried  away,  saying,  "  1  am  gone — but  I , 
come  back.'' 

' 
We  were  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  meaning  of  this 
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quick  movement;  but  as  he  promised  to  return, 
we  made  ourselves  easy.  Meanwhile  we  were  not 
unfeeling  spectators  of  this  melancholy  scene.  A 
ujan  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  nearly  without 
raiment,  or  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  particu- 
larly as  it  was  apparent  from  his  manner  that  he 
had  seen  better  days,  was  an  object  of  uo  mean 
commiseration. 

As  Ann  and  Mrs.  St.  Clair  were  dividing  some 
oranges  amongst  the  children,  I  drew  their  unfortu- 
nate parent  from  the  group,  and  introduced,  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  I  was  able,  the  subject  of  his 
misfortunes.  "  Ah !  sir,"  he  replied'  with  great 
emotion,  "  it  is  not  for  myself  I  feel  the  horrors  of 
poverty  and  imprisonment.  I  could  bear  them  as 
an  individual,  I  hope,  with  Christian  fortitude  and 
resignation  ;  but  yonder  group,"  pointing  to  his  wife 
and  children,  "  unman  me.  To  see  them  destitute 
— to  hear  them  plead  for  what  I  have  not  to  bestow 
— creates  a  pang  my  own  privations  could  never 
inflict." 

Tears,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  hide,  here 
arrested  his  words ;  and  as  he  turned  from  me,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  the  face  had  been  at  one 
time  familiar  to  me  as  it  should  seem,  before  care 
and  famine  had  worn  cavities  in  a  countenance 
once  the  harbinger  of  health  and  prosperity.  Ques- 
N2 
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tioning  him  respecting  his  place  of  residence,  I 
found  I  was  not  mistaken.  He  was  a  native  of  a 
populous  town  in  Lancashire,  by  trade  a  cotton 
manufacturer,  "  and,"  continued  he,  "  for  many 
years  a  prosperous  one.  But  confiding  too  much 
in  the  probity  and  integrity  of  others,  I  at  length 
became  a  bankrupt.  Fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound 
was  thought  a  fair  composition,  and  all  my  creditors 
were  satisfied,  except  one,  who  bore  me  an  inve- 
terate grudge  from  the  following  circumstance.  I 
was  one  evening,  during  the  disturbances  in  Lan- 
cashire, standing  at  my  door,  when  the  local  caval- 
ry from  a  neighbouring  town  made  their  appear- 
ance. There  had  been  some  public  dinner,  and 
they  were  foaming  with  loyalty  and  liquor,  flourish- 
ing their  shining  steel,  and  cutting  six,  as  they  call 
it,  at  almost  every  thing  they  met.  Nay,  so  expert 
were  they,  that  a  poor  dog,  barking  I  suppose  in  a 
disloyal  manner,  had  his  leg  severed  from  his  body 
at  one  stroke.  At  a  small  adjoining  public  house 
several  people  were  drinking,  and  a  poor  woman 
had  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  her  husband  to 
accompany  her  home.  She  had  got  him  to  the  door 
as  the  cr.valry  passed,  and  being  much  intoxicated, 
he  happened  to  reel  against  one  of  the  equestrians, 
whose  dignity  was  so  much  hurt"  that  he  made  se- 
veral cuts  at  the  man  with  his  sword.  These  his 
wife  endeavoured  to  ward  off,  until  her  hand  being 
severely  wounded,  obliged  her  to  desist.  Her  de« 
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voted  husband  was  soon  brought  to  the  ground,  and 
with  a  fractured  skull  languished  long,  and  still  lives 
in  a  state  of  insanity.  I  came  up  time  enough  to 
lift  the  poor  insensible  creature  from  the  ground, 
and  indignantly  made  some  remarks  on  the  unsol- 
cKer-l?ke  conduct  of  the  cavalry  hero.  From  that 
period  he  has  been  my  most  inveterate  enemy.  Two 
years  I  have  languished  here :  every  thing  we  pos- 
se^sed  is  gone  to  procure  the  commonest  necessa-  • 
ries ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  a 
stranger,  I  arid  my  family  must  inevitably  have  pe- 
rished. There  are  many  more  unpleasant  and  at- 
flicting  circumstances  attached  to  this  cruel  trans- 
action, but  you  have  the  substance,  and  as  my  con- 
duct has  in  no  instance  been  criminal,  I  fancy  you 
will  think  my  case  a  hard  one." 

"  I  do  indeed,"  replied  I,  "  and  sincerely  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  liberate  you,  and  in  your  room 
place  your  merciless  creditor.  But  who  is  the 
stranger  to  whom  you  are  so  greatly  indebted  ?" 

"  He  is  a  singular  character;  a  sort  of  harmless, 
simple,  fanatical  visionary.  He  .generally  comes 
here  twice  or  thrice  a- week,  for  the  purpose  of 
aw&liening,  as  he  calls  it,  the  prisoners  to  a  sense  of 
their  lost  state.  Some  laugh,  others  listen,  but  I 
believe  all  respect  him.  When  first  he  introduced 
himself  to  me,  his  feelings  seemed  most  particularly  ' 
K  3 
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interested.  He  looked  at  my  children  and  their 
poor  emaciated  mother  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  He  then  begged  leave  to  say  a  word  in 
prayer ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  earnest  elo- 
quence he  addressed  the  Deity  in  behalf,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  of  a  sinner  and  his  unfortunate  fa- 
mily. When  the  pious  task  was  over,  he  enquired 
if  we  had  taken  our  tea  ?  and  being  informed  that 
such  a  luxury  was  beyond  our  reach,  and  that  nei- 
ther my  wife  nor  I  had  broken  our  fast  that  day,  he 
started  with  horror,  and  leaving  us  abruptly,  I  heard 
him  the  next  moment  leading  out  a  hymn  in  the 
court.  The  novelty  of  this  attempt  soon  drew  an 
audience,  and  when  he  had  sung  a  few  stanzas  and 
prayed,  he  delivered  a  short  discourse  from  these 
words  of  St.  Paul,  «  Charity  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins.'  After  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  charity  in 
general,  he  concluded  by  observing  ihat  it  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  unfortunate  to  be  charitable  to 
those  who  are  still  more  wretched,  because  they 
must  know  from  experience  how  to  feel  for  the 
affliction  of  their  fellow  sufferers.  He  then  held  up 
that  little  ragged  brat,  crying,  <  of  such  are  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  shall  we  suffer  them  to 
starve  upon  earth.'  At  length,  having  said  a  great 
deal,  with  much  more  zeal  than  prudence,  he  took 
the  child  in  one  hand,  and  his  hat  in  the  other,  and 
collected,  even  amongst  prisoners  for  debt,  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  !  Then  devoutly  thanking  God  for 
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Ms  success,  he  kissed  the  child — the  prisoners  huz- 
zaed— and  when  he  poured  the  treasure  into  my 
wife's  lap,  I  know  not  whether  the  giver  was  not 
more  affected  than  the  receiver.  In  fact,  tears 
flowed  from  each ;  and  when  he  had  called  down  a 
blessing  upon  our  sociable  cup  of  tea,  the  unlocked 
for  beverage  was  swallowed  with  a  relish  those  only 
can  know,  who  have  been  for  a  length  of  time  de- 
prived of  a  favourite  refreshment." 

Here  the  poor  prisoner's  attention  was  attracted 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  court,  and  with  visible 
pleasure  he  noticed  the  approach  of  the  philanthro- 
pic preacher.  At  the  same  moment  St.  Clair  ad- 
vanced and  announced  the  new  comer  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  voyage  from  Jamaica — the  individual 
Gamaliel,  so  whimsically  described  by  Mr.  Ormond 
in  his  adventures  on  board  the  Kitty. 

My  attention  was  so  much  occupied  by  the 
preacher,  that  I  noticed  not  his  companion  until  he 
cried  out,  in  the  well  known  accents  of  Roget, 
"  Here  he  is  !  I  have  bring  my  fellow  lodger,  Mon- 
sieur Catch  a  de  Lamb  ;"  then  turning  to  the  un- 
fortunate debtor,  he  drew  him  aside,  thrust  a  pound 
note  into  his  hand,  and  to  prevent  the  effusions  of  a 
grateful  heart,  returned  to  us  immediately. 

The  meeting  of  the  voyagers  was  friendly  on 
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both  sides.  The  puritan  turned  up  his  eyes,  sighed, 
and  thanked  the  Lord  for  having  brought  them  to- 
gether;  first,  for  mutual  congratulation  and  thanks- 
giving, and,  secondly,  as  peradventuro  it  might  be  a 
providential  interference  in  favour  of  an  oppressed' 
family,  guttering  under  the  curse ;  "  but  by  God's 
blessing,"  he  continued,  "  towards  which  my  pray- 
ers shall  not  be  wanting,  they  may  be  regenerated, 
and  saved  from  the  dreadful  punishment  denounced 
against  the  whole  human  race  for  the  sin  of  Adam." 

At  that  moment  the  bell  announced  the  depar- 
ture of  strangers;  and  as  Gamaliel  shook  hands 
with  the  prisoner,  the  latter  made  known  Ruget's 
munificence.  "  The  Lord  be  praised  !"  ejaculated 
the  preacher.  "  111  pray  for  him  most  part  of  this 
blessed  night." 

"  Pardonnez  moi,"  said  monsieur. 

<•  If  the  Lord  spare  roe,  I  will,"  continued  the 
preacher. 

"  And  if  you  pray  for  me  to-night,  I  shall  wish 
you  at  the  d — 1  in  the  morning.  Monsieur  Htjm- 
ney — srentilhomme — ladies — ilis  dismal  looking  bro- 
der  lodger  have  de  apartment  over  mine  head — and 
last  night  I  vas  ver  u.u;  h  disturb  vid  big  noise; — 
valk  up  and  down— smack  a  de  hand — call  out 
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'  here  he  is — dere  he  is.'  So  I  ring  a  mine  bell, 
and  send  to  know  if  monsieur  vas  indispose.  I  get 
for  answer  dat  de  gentilhomme  must  not  be  disturb, 
for  he  vas  catch  a  de  lamb.  So  if  he  pray  all  dis 
night  for  me,  and  catch  a  de  lamb  all  last  night,  I 
shall  go  vidout  sleep  two  night :  den  Monsieur,  si 
vous  plaire,  let  me  be  pray  for  some  oder  time." 

Gamaliel  walked  with  us  as  far  as  Westminster 
Bridge,  and  on  the  road  amused  us  not  a  little — and 
surprised  us  still  more — by  describing  an  interview 

he  had  lately  had  with  the  Bishop  of .     It 

seems  Gamaliel  solicited  an  audience,  for  the  pious 
purpose  of  converting  his  Lordship  to  Christianity  ; 
whom  he  very  candidly  informed,  that  unless  \\eput 
off"  the  old  man,  and  became  a  new  creature,  he 
would  perish  everlastingly.  This  information,  un- 
ceremoniously as  it  was  given,  the  dignified  prelate 
received  with  the  most  perfect  good  humour.  He 
thanked  the  preacher  for  the  interest  he  took  in  his 
welfare,  ordered  him  refreshment,  and  doubtless 
retired  with  an  opinion  not  very  favourable  to  his 
sanity. 

The  idea  of  converting  a  bishop  to  Christianity, 
is  much  upon  a  par  with  teaching  the  gamut  to  a 
professor  of  music.  The  one  would  be  esteemed 
scarcely  a  greater  insult  than  the  other,  and  would 
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have  been  treated  by  many  digDitaries  of  the  church 
with  the  resentment  it  appeared  to  merit.  The 
bishop's  behaviour,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  a  right 
spirit,  and  evinced  both  the  Christian  and  the  gen- 
tleman. 

When  Gamcliel  left  us,  Ruget  observed,  "  Dat 
is  ver  goot  man.  Monsieur  Romney,  if  he  would 
not  catch  a  de  lamb  in  de  night-  His  heart  is — 
vat  you  call — in  de  right  place,  tie  is  always  look 
after  de  Lord — dat  is— he  look  after  de  poor  man, 
and  ven  he  can  do  him  goot,  he  tink  be  find  out  de 
Lord  at  de  same  time — dat  is — he  feel  someting 
dat  say,  de  Lord  is  agreable — he  is  ver  much 
please — and  dat  is  goot,  ver  goot.  But  vat  does 
he  mean  about  de  curse?  He  cannot  tink  de 
Lord  would  curse.  Dat  would  be  bad — ver  bad 
indeed." 

I  never  saw  Gamaliel  afterwards,  but  every  in- 
terview I  had  with  Ruget,  convinced  me  more  and 
more  of  what  would  be  the  final  end  of  his  career. 
Some  fresh  act  of  religious  extravagance,  or  per- 
sonal privation,  came  to  light  daily.  He  gave  all 
his  raiment  to  cloth  the  poor,  and  allowed  himself 
so  scanty  a  portion  of  the  coarsest  food,  that  his 
naturally  meagre  form  was  become  nearly  trans- 
parent. In  short,  his  friends,  after  bearing  and 
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forbearing,  to  a  degree  almost  criminal,  at  length 
confined  him  in  St.  Luke's  ;  where  he  remains,  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  effects  produced  by 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  and  the  dangerous  ten- 
certain  doctrines  have  upon  weak  minds. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 


THE  WORLD." 

KENNY. 


\V*E  had  arranged  every  thing  for  our  final  de- 
parture from  London,  and  whilst  Ann  was  com- 
pleting our  packages,  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  inform  Neely  and  Jones  of  my  intention  to 
add  another  volume  or  two  to  the  Itinerant ;  parti- 
cularly as  I  had  other  business  in  the  city,  and  their 
shop  lay  in  my  way. 

I  had  reached  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  was 
turning  into  Paternoster-row,  when  stepping  sud- 
denly aside,  to  avoid  a  coach,  my  foot  slipped,  and 
a  sprained  ancle  brought  me  to  the  ground.  Seve- 
ral persons  coming  to  my  assistance,  carried  me 
into  an  adjoining  tavern  ;  and  as  I  requested  a  sur- 
geon might  instantly  be  sent  for,  the  landlord  oh- 
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Served,  that  probably  some  time  would  elapse  be- 
fore one  could  be  procured ;  and  that,  with  my 
permission,  he  would  request  the  attendance  of  a 
doctor  from  the  country,  who  had  resided  some 
days  in  his  house,  and  was,  he  believed,  in  the  cof- 
fee room. 

To  this  arrangement  I  consented,  and  in  a  fetr 
minutes,  a  voice  on  the  stairs,  that  seemed  familiar 
to  me,  vociferated  in  a  loud  and  authoritative  key, 
"  The  gentleman  has  sprained  his  ancle,  has  he  ? 
Desire  my  servant  to  bring  the  liniment  immediate- 
ly, merely  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  parts, . 
in  course."  This  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
any  old  friend,  Doctor  Hammer,  in  full  health  and 
vigour !  The  moment  he  recognized  me,  he  started 
back  a  few  paces — then  advancing,  he  took  my 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  all  my  hopes,  Mr. 
Romney,  you  are  the  individual  personage  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see.  Where  have  you  bestowed 
yourself  since  our  last  meeting  in  Shropshire  ?  No 
eclipse — no  envious  cloud,  I  hope,  has  intervened 
betwixt  you  and  the  refulgence  of  prosperity.  But 
I  beer  pardon.  Your  looks  denote  excess  of  pain, 
and  curiosity  must  yield  the  palm  to  Esculapius." 

Though  I  was  glad  to  see  the  doctor,  I  wished 
it  to  have  been  in  any  other  than  a  surgical  capa- 
city ;  for  I  had  no  opinion  of  his  skill.  He  alwayft 
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appeared  to  me  in  the  light  of  an  adventurer— a 
man  of  many  words,  but  little  talent.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  he  exceeded  my  hopes, 
and  the  bone  returned  to  its  place  with  a  loud  crack, 
but  excruciating  pain.  After  this  operation,  the 
lubrication  commenced,  and  having  bandaged  and 
bound  the  limb,  we  had  time  for  further  conver- 
sation. 

"  How,  my  dear  friend,"  he  began,  "  how,  I 
say,  has  fortune  used  you  of  late?  Your  disposi- 
tion is  too  unreserved,  and  your  mind  too  inde- 
pendent, to  get  forward  in  this  world  of  hypocrisy. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  humbug's  the  order  of  the 
day.  Look  at  my  little  chateau  in  Shropshire — 
my  pigs  and  poultry — my  horse  and  my  cows — it's 
a  bamboozling  world  sir,  and  every  man  must  act 
his  part,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  himself, 
in  course. 

"  Appear  to  be  rich,  and  friends  will  flock 
around  you  with  offers  of  service;  but  if  they  sus- 
pect you  to  be  poor,  you  are  shunned  like  a  bum- 
bailiff.  A  bum-bailiff,  did  I  say  ?  Plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine  are  not  more  dreaded,  in  this 
mercantile,  money-loving  country,  than  poverty. 
*  Honesty,'  says  the  old  adage,  '  is  the  best  policy.' 
So  it  would  be,  if  you  could  thereby  insure  success. 
But  is  not  the  knave  rolling  about  in  his  coach, 
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whilst  plain  integrity  walks  on  foot?  Is  not  the 
man  who  makes  a  fortune — no  matter  how — court- 
ed and  caressed,  whilst  over-scrupulous  honesty 
leaves  its  votary  pennyless ;  yet  such  is  his  infa- 
tuation, that  he  follows  the  phantom  to  the  walls  of 

a  poor-house. 

. 

"  You  and  I,  my  dear  sir,  are,  I  conceive, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  standing  in  respect  to 
years  ;  but  without  vanity,  I  think  I  may  say,  we 
have  not  equally  profited  by  experience.  I  have 
learnt  wisdom  from  the  follies  and  vices  of  man- 
kind, and  have  turned  my  knowledge  to  account, 
whilst  you,  pardon  my  freedom,  fall  a  daily  sacrifice 
at  the  shrine  of  sincerity,  and  may  moralize  feel- 
ingly, experimentally,  on  misery  and  poverty  to  the 
day  of  your  death." 

By  the  time  I  reached  Northumberland  Street, 
whither  the  Doctor  attended  me  in  a  coach,  my  leg 
was  become  very  painful ;  and  when  Ann  took  off 
the  bandages,  she  turned  pale  at  the  excess  of  in- 
flammation it  exhibited.  "  This  infernal  liniment,'* 
I  exclaimed,  "  is  of  an  exasperating  quality,  and 
my  poor  limb  requires  soothing.  I  must  have  bet- 
ter advice,  or  dangerous  will  prove  the  conse? 
quences." 

"  Take  a  woman's,"  said  Ann.     "  You  remem- 
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ber  the  almost  immediate  effect  produced  on  Mr. 
Robinson's  leg  by  Hadfield's  tincture :  let  me  send 
for  a  bottle  or  two ;  the  expence  is  trifling,  and  you 
know  the  worthy  magistrate  boasted  of  it  as  anti- 
inrUmrnatory." 

I  took  the  advice  of  my  best  friend.  .  The  saluta- 
ry effects  were  almost  instantaneous,  and  when  the 
doctor  called  the  following  morning,  and  found  my 
leg  so  cool  and  comfortable,  he  exclaimed  exult- 
ingly,  "  You  see  the  virtues  of  my  infallible  lini- 
nient.  No  irritation,  no  inflammatory  symptoms. 
You  may  now  look  for  a  speedy  recovery  ;  whereas 
if  any  tiling  else  had  been  applied,  you  might  have 
been  happy  to  compound  for  a  month's  confinement 
at  least.  I  can  now  with  confidence  make  an.  offer 
I  have  long  had  in  contemplation ;  but  you  were  no 
where  to  be  found,  no  where  to  be  heard  of,  and 
have,  I  will  venture  to  say,  lost  hundreds  by  your 
ill-timed  seclusion.'' 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,  doctor,"  I  replied. 
f<  How  are  these  hundreds  to  be  honestly  and  ho- 
nourably acquired  ?" 

"  By  the  disclosure  of  my  secret  for  compound- 
ing this  invaluable  liniment.  I  have  retired  from 
business  with  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  am  willing  to 
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transfer  »it  to  you,  not  as  a  matter  of  barter,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  you  in  course." 

After  thanking  him  for  his  intended  kindness,  he 
continued,  "  I  have  plenty  of  cures  never  before 
published:  my  servant,  under  different  signatures, 
shall  swear  to  them  all  ;  so  that  if  it  be  not  your 
own  fault,  you  may  make  your  fortune  as  I  have 
done." 

To  obtain  a  competency  was  highly  desirable, 
particularly  when  my  time  of  life,  and  the  rough 
passage  I  had  had,  were  taken  into  consideration  ; 
but  the  means  appeared  so  dishonourable,  nay  dis- 
honest, if  the  doctor's  list  of  cures  had  no  better 
foundation  than  the  affidavit  of  his  own  servant,  that 
I  declined  being  an  accomplice  in  so  gross  an  im- 
position, and  thought  any  thing  preferable  to  swind- 
ling mankind  as  a  quack  doctor,  though  under  the 
sanction  of  letters  patent. 

The  doctor,  no  way  disconcerted  by  my  refusal, 
said,  "  Well,  since  you  will  stand  in  your  own  light, 
Mr.  Romney,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  money  by 
the  sale  of  it ;  and  to  enhance  its  value  we  must 
publish  your  almost  instantaneous  cure.  Your  be- 
ing a  public  character  will  be  of  great  service,  and 
materally  assist  the  disposal  of  it.  A  little  of  the 
effervescence  of  imagination,  commonly  called  a  lie, 
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just  thrown  in  by  way  of  stimulant,  will  have  great 
force.  Let  me  see.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to 
break  your  leg — a  violent  compound  fracture — with 
,  the  old  story,  you  know — given  up  by  the  faculty, 
after  incurring  immense  expense — and  cured  by  the 
infallible  liniment  in  six  applications.  Lend  me  a 
pen ;  I'll  draw  it  up,  and  you  shall  sign  it." 

Ann's  risible  muscles  had  been  at  work  from  the 
beginning  of  this  rhapsody,  and  when  he  took  up 
the  pen,  she  could  no  longer  keep  them  within 
bounds. 

Her  mirth  drew  the  doctor's  attention,  and  look- 
ing at  me  for  an  explanation,  I  replied,  "  My  dear 
sir,  you  are  going  upon  a  wrong  scent,  and  I  must, 
however  unpleasant,  endeavour  to  set  you  right. 
This  cure,  as  you  are  pleased  prematurely  to  call 
it,  has  not  been  effected  by  the  infallible  liniment. 
I  found  my  leg  in  a  state  of  painful  irritation,  whe- 
ther by  the  use  of  your  nostrum  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  and  had  recourse  to  a  tincture  of  much  cele- 
brity in  Lancashire,  which  by  a  very  few  applica- 
tions has  produced  the  effects  you' see." 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment visible  in  the  doctor's  countenance.  He 
laid  down  the  pen,  took  off  his  tie  wig,  rubbed  his 
bald  pate,  then  rising,  hq  walked  about,  exclaiming 
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at  intervals,  "  Oh  !  mighty  well,  sir — mighty  well. 
Jacob  Hammer,  Esq.  dubbed  M.D.  by  the  college 
of  Aberdeen — after  travelling  east,  west,  north,  and 
south — and  bestowing  time  and  the?  greatest  inge- 
nuity in  forming,  contriving,  mixing,  and  amalga- 
mating certain  potent  bodies  into  one  grand  resto- 
rative— is  now  to  yield  the  palm  to  a  little,  insigni- 
ficant, mock  medicine,  made  by  some  paltry  pre- 
tender— a  nobody-knows-who.  Sugar  of  lead  and 
salt  petre,  I  suppose.  Poison  a  parish  for  sixpence, 
and  rot  a  regiment  of  grenadiers  for  a  crown.  And 
pray,  Mr.  Romney,"  added  he  with  a  sneer,  "  what 
is  the  title  and  price  of  this  balsamic  elixir  of  life  ? 
Some  two-penny  business,  I  suppose." 

Ann  presented  the  bottle,  and  observed,  «  that 
Hadfield's  tincture,  though  not  called  infallible,  had 
nearly  proved  itself  so,  by  its  wonderful  effects, 
both  internal  and  external ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  price  being  only  half  a  crown,  rendered 
it  easily  attainable — a  remedy  for  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich" 

"  A.ye,  I  knew  it  was  some  two-penny  business," 
replied  the  doctor.  "  I  never  heard  of  any  Lan- 
cashire medicine  worth  a  farthing,  except  the  Whit- 
worth  doctor's  red  bottle,  and  that  is  fit  only  to  lu- 
bricate the  ligaments  of  a  horse." 
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Wishing  to  conciliate,  I  requested  he  would  in- 
form me  whether  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  use  of  medicine  at  any  time 
of  life,  to  enable  me  to  administer  in  the  capacity  of 
an  apothecaiy. 

"  The  use  of  medicine  !"  replied  he  with  a  sneer. 
"  My  real  opinion  is,  that  its  greatest  use  is  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  professors,  and  destroy  the  stamina 
of  fools ;  thereby  rendering  wars  less  necessary,  by 
killing  off,  secundum  artem,  thousands  who  might 
otherwise  fall  by  the  sword." 

Although  1  strove  by  every  effort  of  ingenuity  to 
lead  the  doctor  into  a  forgetfulness  of  what  had 
passed  respecting  his  darling  liniment,  I  found  a 
wound  had  been  inrlicted  that  would  not  easily  be 
healed  ;  and  after  passing  an  hour  in  forced  and  un- 
interesting conversation,  he  took  his  leave. 

For  a  fortnight  I  was  confined  to  the  house,  and 
during  that  period  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  Manchester,  inclosing  ten 
pounds  for  the  use  of  the  poor  man  in  the  King's 
Bench.  To  this  gentleman  I  had  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  prisoner's  situation,  knowing  that  a 
mercantile  connexion  formerly  subsisted  between 
them,  and  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart  would  in- 
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cline  him  to  serve  even  a  stranger  under  unmerited 
misfortunes — and  happy  was  the  result. 

The  first  day  of  my  emancipation  Roget  brought 
a  coach,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  British  Bas- 
tile,  where  many-visaged  misery,  incalculable,  un« 
avoidable,  and  frequently  undeserved,  triumphs ; 
whilst  the  perplexing  and  glorious  uncertainty  of 
the  law  feasts  and  fattens-on  the  distresses  of  man- 
kind. 

As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  court,  a  man  with  a, 
pompous  strut  approached,  whom  I  soon  perceived 
to  be  the  dramatic  veteran  Gloster.  His  appear- 
ance was  thoroughly  respectable,  which  led  me  to 
suppose  he  was,  like  myself,  a  visitor.  But  the  mo- 
ment we  met  his  eye,  he  gave  a  theatrical  start,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Ha !  Mr.  Rotnney  here !  Are  we  both 
in  exile  ?  Comates  in  calamity  ?  Has  the  strong 
arm  of  power  laid  you  in  durance  vile  ?" 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  rhapsody,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  all  within  hearing,  when  I  stopped 
him  by  a  shake  of  the  hand,  and  said  in  my  turn, 
"  What  brings  you  to  Elsineur  ?" 

41  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  Lord,"  replied 
he.  "  In  short,  Mr.  Romney,  a  disposition  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  a  proper  and  legitimate  way  brought 
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me  here.  But  not  being  exactly  up  to  the  sound 
and  regular  system,  I  was  detected,  and  sent  to  jail 
for  a  novice." 

"  Explain,''  said  I. 

"  You  left  me,"  he  continued,  "  at  Speckington, 
practising  the  mysterious  art  of  an  exciseman, 
with  an  inkhorn  at  my  button  hole,  a  gauging  stick 
in  my  hand,  and  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a-year. 
This,  you  will  say,  was  a  poor  remimeration  for  a 
man  of  my  parts,  whose  loyal  exertions  in  singing 
down  Jacobins,  and  shouting1  church  and  king,  de- 
served well  of  his  country.  However,  I  argued  the 
matter  thus.  What  are  the  salaries  of  official  gen- 
tlemen in  general  without  the  perquisites  ?  Why 
nothing,  as  the  great  Windham  observed,  but  '  can- 
dle ends  and  cheese  parings :'  So  I  considered  the 
fifty  pounds  as  a  little  ammunition  towards  carrying 
on  the  war,  but  looked  to  the  perquisites  "as  the 
grand  resources ;  and  to  work  I  went  like  a  grand 
financier.  I  fraternized  with  the  brewers,  liquor 
merchants,  and  landlords,  who  in  return  filled  me 
with  all  good  things. 

"  The  supervisor  was  well  striken  in  years,  and 
when  he  lay  comfortably  under  the  sod,  why  not  I 
as  well  as  anotheV  ?  It  so  happened  that  this  wor- 
thy man  and  your  humble  were  gauging  a  large  vat: 
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how  or  another  he  stooped  too  low,  and  being 
old  and  feeble,  could  not  recover  himself,  and  was 
precipitated  headlong  into  the  brown  stout.     There 
stood  I,  horrified  as  you  may  well  suppose ;  indeed 
my  presence  of  mind  had  so  far  forsaken  me,  that  I 
omitted  giving  the  alarm.     Recovering  at  length  to 
some  degree  of  recollection,  I  made  the  place  echo 
with  my  cries ;  but,   alas  !  it  was  too  late.     The 
poor  supervisor  had  slipped  out  of  the  wond,  and 
I  stepped  into  his  shoes.     Landlords,  brewers,  li- 
quor merchants,   all  rejoiced.     The  old  man  had 
been  too  particular,  and  talked  about  conscience, 
honour,  principle,  and  things  little  understood  ;  and 
from  experience  they  found  that  \vas  not  my  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  war.     But  the  d — 1's  in  it,  Mr. 
Romney  :  the  best  and  most  loyal  intentions  do  not 
always  succeed.     I,  who  have  been  labouring  in  a 
regular  and  legitimate  way,  like  a  pious  monk  or 
holy  friar,  bestowing  benedictions  on  those  who  were 
most  likely  to  pay  me  well  for  my  indulgences ;  I, 
who  attended  the  worthy  supervisor  with  tears  to 
his  grave,  and  lost  my  voice  for  a  fortnight  with 
shouting  at  the  Pitt  Club  ;  I,  who  have  left  the  trun- 
cheon and  helmet  for  the  gauging  stick  and  ink 
bottle,  am  destined  at  last  to  become  a  deer  in  Lord 
Ellenborough's  park,  fraternizing,  ruralizing,  and 
shepherdizing  with  the  offscourings  of  the  country ; 
and  instead  of  carousing  with  the  clergy  at  church 
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and  king  dinners,  to  live  on  sprats  and  small  beer 
at  the  King's  Bench  prison.    0  tempore!  O  mores!1* 

From  this  account  I  was  led  to  conceive  that 
Gloster's  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  not  so 
justifiable  as  I  could  have  wished.  In  fact  it  ap- 
peared in  so  black  a  light,  that  I  wished  myself  out 
of  his  company.  Not  to  mention  his  meanness  and 
Servility,  I  had  a  suspicion  that  the  poor  supervisor's 
expedition  into  the  brewing  pan  was  not  altogether 
unassisted.  Filled  with  these  surmises,  1  thus  ad- 
dressed him  ;  "  Mr.  Gloster,  from  the  account  you 
have  given  of  yourself,  I  am  led  to  pity  your  pre- 
sent situation  less  than  I  otherwise  should  have 
done.  You  know  my  idea  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
as  you  call  it,  differs  materially  from  yours.  Hypo- 
crisy, servility,  and  dissimulation,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  the  regular  steps  to  preferment ;  hut  I 
countenance  them  not,  and  would  sooner  starve 
with  integrity,  than  live  in  luxury  obtained  by  means 
so  base  and  detestable.  And  give  me  leave  to  ob- 
serve, that  your  conduct  towards  the  unfortunate 
supervisor,  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind 
of  your  criminality;  for  if  you  dH  not  expedite  his 
death,  you  might  have  prevented  it  by  timely  inter- 
ference." 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Romney,  .as  to  moralizing 
and  scrutizing  too  deeply  into  these  things,  it  i? 
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ftot  my  way  ;  but  sorely  you  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  I  precipitized  bim  into  the  porter  tub.  No, 
no.  Murder  would  be  going  too  far,  though  per- 
fectly legitimate,  according  to  the  new  readjng. 
Well,  sir,  after  holding  an  official  situation  under 
government,  I  am  incarcerized,  stigmatized,  and 
pauperized  for  two  gallons  of  brandy,  as  you  shall 
hear.  After  winking  at  the  frailties  of  my  friends, 
a  little  cognac  at  my  own  house  would,  I  thought, 

be  consoling :  so  I  seized  a  small  keg  of  a  rascal 

. 
\tfho  did  not  chuse  to  pay  for  winking,  and  placed 

it  in  my  cellar,  as  part  of  the  fees  of  office.  The 
scoundreJ,  suspecting  my  intention,  made  enquiry, 
and  brought  the  myrmidons  of  the  custom-house, 
who  seized  the  individual  keg,  and  about  twenty 
others,  that  I  had  snugly  deposited  as  a  corps-de- 
reserve,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  case  of  accidents. 
Thus  ended  all  my  air  blown  bubbles.  I  was  turn- 
ed out  of  office — my  creditors  heard  of  it — and  a 
thimbleizing,  cabbageizing  son  of  the  shop-board 
placed  me  here  to  grow  wise  at  leiurse." 

My  opinion  of  Gloster  was  now  fully  confirmed. 
His  want  of  principle  was  evident ;  yet  there  was  an 
unaccountable  degree  of  impudent  sincerity  in  his 
recital,  that  almost  led  me  to  fancy  the  whole  a  fa- 
brication. 

We  now  proceeded  in  search  of  the  object  who 
VOL.  6.  P 
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brought  us  to  the  prison,  when  I  found,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  that  he  had  been  released  by  some  er- 
ror in  the  proceedings,  and  that  numerous  and  libe- 
ral contributions  had  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  fa- 
mily, and  carry  them  to  Lancashire. 

* 

We  were  on  the  point  of  departure,  when  Glos- 
ter  approached,  and 'with  unnatural  levity  exclaim- 
ed, "And  now  to  supper  with  what  appetite  you 
may.— It's  hard  carrying  on  the  war  with  an  einpiy 
stomach)  Mr.  Romney.'' 

There  was  no  standing  this.     I  had  made  up  my 

1  •    .  •  ,  .     .       , 

mind  to  cut  acquaintance  with  so  unprincipled  a 

. 

character ;  yet  the  thoughts  of  leaving  a  fellow- 
creature  in  want,  when  a  trifle  would  afford  at  least 
temporary  relief,  was  what  my  nature  could  not 
bear.  I  put  a  pound  note  into  his  hand,  and  as  we 
left  him  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  lie  hath  a  tear 
for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  cha- 
rity." 

"  Vat  did  dat  fighting  man  say  ?"  said  Roget 
when  we  were  seated  in  the  coach.     "  Did  he  vant' 
money  ?  vas  he  poor  ? 

"  Both,  Roget." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  I  voud  have  gif  him  some,  but  lie 
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do  vant  to  carry  on  de  var,  and  I  do  not  lofe  my 
money  to  go  dat  vay." 

I  made  no  answer,  but  fell  into  a  reverie,  brought 
on  by  reflections  on  my  past  life  ;  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  had  led  me  into  an  intimacy  with  such  a  va- 
riety of  characters,  and  the  retrospect  occupied  my 
mind  until  we  reached  Northumberland-street.  • 


r2 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 


«  SPECULATION." 

REYNOLDS. 


EIGHT  months  had  now  elapsed  since  I  left  my 
residence  in  Liverpool,  to  make  my  fortune  in  the 
metropolis  by  two  plays  !  Don  Quixote's  expedi- 
tion against  the  windmills  was  scarcely  a  less  ra- 
tional attempt.  The  profits  of  the  Itinerant  were 
expended — the  copy  right  sold — and  after  winding 
up  my  accounts,  I  found  my  finances  in  a  very 
alarming  state,  and  no  means  of  recruiting  them 
but  by  an  application  to  the  public,  either  in  the 
regular  drama,  or  by  my  own  exhibition.  The  lat- 
ter was  most  agreeable :  accordingly  I  brushed  up 
my  apparatus,  and  prepared  for  a  campaign.  But 
where  to  begir 


<«  At  Cheltenham,"  said  Ann. 
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"  You  are  right,"  replied  I. 

The  manager  of  that  theatre  had  professed  a 
friendship  for  me — a  theatrical  friendship,  as  it 
proved — a  shake-hand — my  dear  boy — my  dear  fel- 
low— business,  • 

Having  called  in  our  little  debts,  which,  when 
collected,  generally  amount  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  are  aware  of,  I  found  our  stock  of  money 
amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  five  pounds ! 
Cheltenham  was  distant  ninety  miles,  and  the  jour- 
ney would  exhaust  nearly  our  all.  But  what  of 
that  ?  This  was  not  the  first  time  the  wolf  had 
shewn  his  ghastly  teeth,  and  yet  we  had  escaped 
his  grasp;  why  then  should  we  despair?  "  The 
sweet  little  cherub"  had  often  extricated  the  Itine- 
rant and  his  better  half  from  greater  difficulties,  and 
might  again. 

"  We  will  not  despair,"  said  Ann,  with  a  smile 
on  one  cheek  and  a  tear  on  the  other  ;  "  will  we  ?" 

When  a  little  interesting  creature,  called  a  wo- 
man, turns  up  her  round,  affectionate  face,  and  in 
bewitching  tones  says,  "  We  will  not  despair,  will 
we  ?"  what  man  can  behold  it  without  acknow- 
ledging a  cheering  influence.  People  may  talk  of 
the  calamities  of  life ;  but  I  say  there  is  scarcely 
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any  calamity,  short  of  death,  that  does  not  carry 
an  antidote  along  with  it.  What  could  be  more 
painful  to  feeling  minds,  used  to  respectable  habits, 
than  a  situation  like  this  ?  Two  hundred  miles  from 
friends  and  home,  and  only  five  pounds  in  our  purse. 
Yet  with  this  dark  prospect  in  view,  the  gloom  at 
once  fled  from  my  face,  and  the  weight  from  my 
heart  r  and  never  did  I  clasp  the  syren  to  my  breast 
with  more  sincere  delight  than  at  the  moment  she 
said,  "  We  will  not  despair,  will  we  ?" 

Ah,  woman !  the  greatest  blessing  that  God  can 
give  to  man,  what  would  life  be  without  thee?  Ce- 
libacy may  suit  a  saint,  or  a  stoic.  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  either  character :  let  those  who  envy, 
imitate  them.  For  my  part,  I  look  for  no  heaven 
in  which  women  are  not  concerned  ;  and  in  thus 
following  the  dictates  of  nature,  I  think  I  am  obey- 
ing the  commands  of  God. 

The  lightness  of  my  purse  rendering  the  strictest 
economy  necessary,  1  took  one  inside  and  one  out- 
side place  for  Cheltenham,  where  we  arrived  the 
same  evening.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
popular  watering  place,  will  agree  with  me  that 
parsimony  cannot  be  practised  with  much  success 
at  the  inns  ;  yet  at  one  of  these  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  until  morning,  and  after  discharging  the 
bill,  we  entered  our  lodgings  with  somewhat  les^ 
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than  twenty  shillings,  out  of  which  every  necessary 
for  existence  was  to  be  provided. 

The  alarm  this  depressed  state  of  my  finances 
would  otherwise  have  occasioned,  was  in  some  de- 
gree set  aside  by  my  dependence  upon  the  mana- 
ger's often  professed  friendship,  and  the  pleasing 
intelligence  that  the  town  was  crowded  with  visi- 
tors, and  the  theatre  well  attended.  This  was  cheer- 
ing news ;  for  if  the  theatre  was  fashionable,  my 
performance  being  entirely  new,  could  not,  I 
thought,  fail  in  attraction. 

Flushed  with  hopes  of  success,  I  waited  on  Mr. 
Watson,  the  manager.  His  reception  was  cordial, 
at  least  it  bore  that  appearance  ;  for  "  my  dear 
boy" — "  my  dear  fellow" — "  my  dear  lad" — began 
every  sentence.  Shakespear  says,  "  there's  much 
virtue  in  an  if."  Managers  of  theatres  find  much 
convenience  in  a  but  ;  for  scarcely  ever  did  I  apply 
to  one  of  this  stamp,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with 
something  like  liberality,  that  this  damping  .mono- 
syllable did  not  upset  all  my  hopes. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  serve  you,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Watson ;  but  we  are  too  well  attended  to  re- 
quire auxiliary  aid.  The  nights  we  do  not  perform, 
the  rooms  are  opened  ;  and  it  would  be  madness  to 
exhibit  in  opposition  to  the  assemblies.  A  thought, 
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however,  strikes  me,  my  dear  lad.  Though  every 
night  here  is  engaged,  there's  a  snug  little  town, 
called  Tewkesbury,  only  twelve  miles  off,  where 
they'll  stand  the  gag.  In  short,  my  dear  fellow, 
I've  no  doubt  you'll  do  the  natives  out  of  the  mo- 
pusses  at  Tewkesbury  ;  so  take  my  advice,  and  hop 
the  twig.'1 

What  is  called  slang,  was  always  to  me  disgust- 
ing, and  never  more  so  than  in  the  present  instance ; 
since  it  convinced  me  that  Watson's  inclination  to 
serve  me  was  confined  to  unmeaning  professions, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  little  probability  of  put- 
ting them  to  the  test.  In  London,  he  had  talked 
of  my  performance  as  likely  to  be  attractive  as  an 
afterpiece  at  his  theatre  at  Cheltenham,  and  of 
pocketing  the  mopusses  at  a  ben,.  These  proposals 
and  professions,  it  now  appeared,  were  forgoUcn, 
or  only  uttered  to  fill  me  with  hopes  of  something, 
when  nothing  was  intended. 

The  state  of  mind  in  which  I  returned  to  Ann 
may  easily  be  conceived.  All  chance  at  Chelten- 
ham was  over,  and  had  I  been  inclined  to  follow 
Watson's  advice,  the  state  of  my  finances  prevented 
it ;  so  that  to  stay  was  wor&e  than  useless — to  de- 
part impossible.  Through  a  life  perhaps  more  va- 
riegated than  ever  man  besides  myself  experienced 
—in  all  the  various  scenes  described  in  this  work, 
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many  of  them  most  painful — none  ever  equalled 
this.  Unknown  to  every  creature  except  the  ma- 
nager, to  whom  could  I  apply  for  pecuniary  aid  ? 
Ye.t  by  some  means  it  must  be  obtained,  or  down- 
right want  would  be  the  consequence.  I  had  taken 
the  lodging  for  a  week,  and  all  the  money  I  pos- 
sessed would  not  discharge  it.  To  increase  my  mi- 
sery, that  useful  evil,  a  pawnbroker,  was  unknown 
at  Cheltenham ;  and  seeing  nothing  in  the  mana- 
ger s  disposition  but  selfishness  and  insincerity,  I 
scorned  to  solicit  a  loan  where  there  was  a  proba- 
bility of  being  refused. 

Thus  situated,  even  the  smiling,  cheerful  face  of 
Ann  underwent  a  change.  Money,  that  is  said  to 
be  the  root  of  all  evil,  I  have  found  by  wretched  ex- 
perience to  be  the  corner  stone  of  all  comfort ;  for 
if  destitute,  the  cardinal  virtues  are  useless,  and 
life  itself  becomes  almost  insupportable.  A  day  or 
two  passed,  yet  nothing  off*  red  that  could  alleviate 
the  irksomeness  of  our  situation.  The  country,  the 
walks  were  beautiful,  but  our  hearts  were  sad.  "  Is 
not  the  state  of  these  sweet  birds,"  said  I  to  Ann  as 
we  slowly  perambulated  the  environs  of  this  charm- 
ing spot,  "to  be  envied?  Their  cheerful  songs  ex- 
press happiness  ; — kind  nature  has  supplied  all  their 
wants.  They  need  not  money — their  food  lies  be- 
fore them.  They  have  no  torments  in  this  world, 
nor  fears  of  it  in  another.  Whilst  man,  who  proud- 
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ly  calls  himself  the  lord  of  the  creation,  is  frequent- 
ly deprived  of  all  comfort  here,  and  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  three  parts  of  his  species  will  have  none 
hereafter." 

• 

"  Do  not  be  ungrateful,"  replied  Ann  with  a  re- 
proaching sigh  :  "  Providence  has  dealt  by  us  bet- 
ter than  we  deserve  ;  and  if  we  trust  in  him,  he  will 
not  desert  us  in  this  time  of  need." 

Ah  !  how  miserable  is  that  man,  and  how  often 
led  to  suicide,  who  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
distress,  and  hemmed  in  by  embarrassment,  is  left 
to  brood  in  silence,  without  a  friend  to  share  his 
affliction,  or  take  a  part  in  his  grief. 

One  day  as  I  returned  from  the  post  office,  for, 
though  late,  I  had  written  to  my  friends,  a  gentle- 
man In  a  large  military  hat,  and  soldier-like  appear- 
anfee,  accosted  me  in  accents  that  left  me  in  no 
doubt  of  his  country. 

"  Ah  !  Romney,  my  good  fellow,  what  brings  you 
to  Cheltenham?" 

Although  I  instantly  called  to  mind  the  person 
of  this  gentleman,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  re- 
collect his  name,  nor  where  I  had  seen  him.  Not 
liking  to  confess  my  ignorance,  I  felt  myself  awk- 
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wardly  situated  for  a  reply,  especially  as  a  friend, 
a  powerful  one  as  it  should  seem,  was  in  ray  present 
deserted  state  an  object  of  serious  import,  and  my 
want  of  recollection  might  injure  me  in  his  opinion. 
Embarrassment  I  suppose  was  visible  in  my  coun- 
tenance ;  but  without  noticing  it,  he  continued, 
"  Faith,  and  have  you  forgot  the  freemen  of  Barn- 
staple  ?"  Quick  as  lightning  my  mind  recovered 
from  its  lethargy,  and  I  recognized  Lord  B*****, 
whose  cause,  the  reader  will  recollect,  I  had  endea- 
voured to  advocate  at  the  Golden  Cross. 

This  was  a  most  pleasant  rencontre,  and  some- 

•  i  •          ... 

thing  seemed  to  whisper  it  might  prove  no  un- 
profitable one.  "'Your  lordship,"  replied  I,  "calls 
to  my  recollection  the  evening  Colonel  C*** 
introduced  me  to  the  electors  of  Barnstaple,  and  a 
curious  group  they  were.  Your  Lordship's  polite- 
ness on  that  occasion  lives  in  my  remembrance." 

"  And  it  lives  in  mine,  Romney,  that  you  ran 
away,  and  left  us  before  the  business  was  half 
completed  ;  consequently,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
of  thanking  you  for  the  able  support  you  gave  me. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  what  brings  you  here  ?  Are 
you  a  member  of  Watson's  corps  dramatique  ? 

Finding  his  lordship  so  accessible,  and  appa- 
rently anxious,  I  made  no  scruple  of  telling  him, 
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that  I  came  to  Cheltenham  with  design  to  deliver  a 
comic  lecture,  but  finding  every  night  engaged> 
either  by  the  theatre  or  assemblies,  my  hopes  aiitl^ 
expectations  had  been  entirely  frustrated. 

"  Every  night !"  replied  his  lordship,  "  sure 
there's  Sunday." 

"  You  joke,  my  lord." 

. 
"  Devil  a  better.     But  if  you  don't  like  Sunday, 

what  think  you  of  Monday  morning.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Romney  :  you  served  me  by  speechifying  to 
the  greasy  rogues  of  Barnstaple,  and  I  don't  wish 
to  die  in  your  debt ;  therefore,  place  my  name  at 
the  top  of  your  bills  for  Monday  morning,  and  I'll 
engage  to  bring  you  an  audience.  I  am  just  now 
the  fashion  from  trating  the  dear  cratnrs  with  a  ball, 
and  not  one  will  refuse  to  come  at  my  bidding."  , 

Here  \vas  a  stroke  of  fortune  in  my  favor  !  The 
circumstance  that  had  mortified  ahd  disgusted  me 
at  the  time,  would  hbw,  in  all  probability,  be  the 
means  of  recruiting  my  finances,  and  in  a  manner 
neither  irksome  nor  degrading. 

According  to  Lord  B*****'s  advice,  I  engaged 
the  rooms  for  Monday  morning,  at  a  certain  ex- 
pense of  five  pounds,  at  a  time  I  did  hot  posses  five 
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shillings ;  but  under  such  patronage  I  resolved  to 
Tenture.  Accordingly,  having  shut  out  the  glo- 
rious sun  to  make  room  for  long  sixes,  and  fixed  up 
my  small  apparatus,  I  sat  behind  a  screen,  in  a 
state  betwixt  hope  and  fear,  not  to  be  envied,  ex- 
cept by  a  condemned  criminal  waiting  for  exe- 
cution. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour  I  advertised  to 
commence  ;•— the  church  clock  struck,  yet  not  a 
soul  appeared.  The  fiddlers  played  "  Oh,  dear, 
what  can  the  matter  be?"  and  the  heart  of  the 
lecturer  beat  jig  time. 

"  His  lordship  is  perhaps  t  nken  ill,"  whispered 
Ann. 

"  His  sickness  will  be  death  to  me,"  I  replied. 

Ann  sighed.  The  lights  burnt  dim.  The 
master  of  the  rooms  peeped  in — shrugged  up  his 
shoulders — and  retired.  The  fiddlers  began  to 
y  awn— and  the  dead  march  in  Saul  was  a  lively  air 
to  the  tunes  thej  played.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
conspire  in  adding  to  my  mortification,  and  I  began 
to  form  plans  to  extricate  myself  from  this  situation 
of  debt  and  Disgrace ;  when  the  distant,  pleasing 
sound  of  female  voices,  and  the  shuffling  of  many 
feet,  gave  note  of  welcome  approach.  In  a  moment 
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every  thing  changed.  The  lights  resumed  their 
lustre,  the  master  of  the  rooms  entered,  bowing  to 
the  ground  before  my  Lord  B*****,  the  Duchess 

of ,  and  her  beautiful  daughters.     In  five 

minutes  the  room  was  brilliantly  filled — the  fiddles 
fortissimo  struck  up  "  Away  with  Melancholy" — 
I  adjusted  my  cravat,  and  began  with  a  heart  light 
as  a  reprieved  criminal.  My  spirited  exertions 
were,  however,  all  wasted  on  air.  No  one  listened, 
no  one  was  silent ;  all  was  confusion  and  small 
talk.  They  came  to  oblige  his  Lordship,  and 
the  exhibitor  was  unnoticed,  except  in  a  tooth- 
pick kind  of  way — a  Shuffleton  perchance  turn- 
ed his  glass,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  just 
found  me  out,  "  A — very  well  indeed — d — nd 
good-<-did  you  hear  that,  my  lady  ?"  This  con- 
temptuous conduct  at  any  other  time  would  have 
galled  me  most  heartily ;  but  how,  since  the  wolf 
was  driven  from  the  door,  the  butterflies  of  fashion 
mi<?ht  have  danced  a  fandango  without  disturbing 
my  philosophy.  My  feelings  were  raised  to  a  pitch 
no  inattention  of  the  audience  could  depress  ;  my 
only  wish  was  to.  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and 
in  little  more  than  an  hour  I  retired  to  my  lodgings 
with  nearly  thirty  pounds  in  my  pocket ! 

«  Thank  God !"  said  Ann. 

"  Amen !"  replied  I,  no  saint  more  serious. 
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What  a  difference  a  few  hours  can  make  in  the 
affairs  of  mortals !  and  what  mere  pieces  of  machi- 
nery we  are !  An  empty  pocket  shall  lengthen  the 
visage,  contract  the  brow,  .and  give  a  seriousness  to 
the  whole  countenance  ;  but  reverse  the  matter, 
and  the  eye  beams  with  hilarity,  the  face  is  round- 
ed with  smiles  and  dimples,  and  every  feature  de- 
clares that  peace  and  happiness  dwell  within. 

Perhaps  I  am  giving  more  power. to  gold  and  sil- 
ver than  in  justice  I  ought.  There  are  doubtless 
many  other  sources  of  discontent  besides  poverty ; 
but  as  that  is  the  only  drawback  to  my  comforts,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  paint  my  own  feelings,  and  in 
return  promise  not  to  quarrel  with  those  who  think 
differently. 

Two  days  still  remained  of  the  week  for  which 
our  lodging  was  engaged,  and  that  time  I  determined 
to  remain  ;  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  water,  for  one 
trial  had  perfectly  sufficed.  I  know  not  what  is 
the  general  effect  produced ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
both  my  wife  and  I  were  in  a  state  of  delirium  after 
taking  only  one  glass.  I  was  told  afterwards,  that 
that  effect  would  have  ceased  after  repeated  trials  ; 
but  we  had  suffered  too  much  by  the  waking  vigils 
of  one  night,  to  risk  another. 

The  day  after  my  performance,  we  were  engaged 
Q2 
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with  a  theatrical  party  to  dine  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  performers ;  and  here  I  was  introduced  to 
the  witty  and  facetious  Mr.  Williams,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  Anthony  Pasguin.  In  the  evening, 
by  way  of  frolic,  we  went  to  the  celebrated  puppet 
shew  conducted  by  old  Seward,  well  known  former- 
ly for  his  agility  as  an  Harlequin,  and  his  ingenuity 
in.  managing  his  company  of  wood  and  wire  per- 
formers. The  piece  performed  that  evening  was 
called  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  and  Pasquin's  droll 
and  original  observations  kept  us  on  the  broad 
laugh  during  the  whole  of  the  exhibition. 

A  real,  legitimate  puppet  shew,  was  what  I  had 
never  seen  since  the  dreadful  explosion  at  Chester, 
related  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  They  were 
gone  by,  and  improvements  and  alterations  had 
made  such  inroads  upon  the  old  system,  that  it  had 
fallen  into  neglect.  But  here  the  ancient  school 
appeared  in  all  its  original  glory  and  splendour,  and 
Mr.  Punch  was  introduced  with  great  effect.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  origin  of  this  whimsical 
gentleman's  character.  From  all  the  traditions  I 
have  searched,  the  only  information  I  could  gain  is, 
that  the  real  name  is  Paunch,  and  that  the  family 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror; — that  they 
obtained  several  privileges  and  immunities  for  their 
services — amongst  the  rest,  the  liberty  of  forming 
themselves  into  a  corporation ;  and  it  js  to  them  we 
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are  at  this  day  indebted,  for  that  glorious,  icise,  and 
truly  useful  body,  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men, to  whose  services  and  industry  the  ministers 
and  the  butchers  are  so  much  indebted.  In  process 
of  time  the  name  of  Paunch  was  corrupted  into 
Punch,  so  that  Punch  and  Paunch  are  of  the  same 
family. 

The  person  I  lodged  with,  happened  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  London  waggon  concerns,  and 
accidentally  going  into  the  warehouse,  I  observed 

several  large  trunks  addressed  "  to  John  R y,. 

Esq."  So,  thinks  I,  my  dingy  relative  is  come  to 
Cheltenham  to  clear  his  cadaverous  countenance 
from  the  effects  of  indolence  and  East  Indian  vo- 
luptuousness. 

I  made  a  kind  of  promise  to  the  reader  in  the 
fifth  volume,  that  he  should  hear  more  of  John 
when  we  met  at  Cheltenham  ;  but  the  man  and  the 
subject  are  altogether  so  disgusting,  so  little  likely 
to  amuse  the  public,  and  so  exacerbating-  to  my 
feelings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  law  of  libel,  that  I 
hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  in'  future  I  consign  him 
to  oblivion. 

The  city  of  Worcester  was  my  next  scene  of 
action — that  beautiful,  but  to  me  unfortunate  town, 
from  whence,  the  reader  will  recollect,  I  escaped 
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by  the  assistance  of  my  friend  Camelford,  from  the 
dreadful  terrors  of  a  prison.  It  happened  to  be 
the  race  week,  and  MT.  Crisp's  company  were  per- 
forming, with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Holman  and  his 
daughter.  We  were  received  with  much  kindness 
by  many  old  acquaintances,  and  by  their  advice  I 
was  persuaded  to  remain  until  the  following  week, 
when  the  company  would  leave  the  city ;  at  which 
time  the  manager  kindly  offered  me  the  free  use  of 
his  theatre. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  I  made  a  suc- 
cessful attempt — I  say  successful,  because  my  old 
friends  deserted  me  not,  although  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  Had  the  weather  been  propi- 
tious, I  doubt  not  my  emoluments  would  have  an- 
swered my  most  sanguine  expectations ;  as  it  was, 
I  left  Worcester  impressed  with  gratitude  towards 
many  individuals,  and  peculiarly  obliged  to  the  hos- 
pitable kindness  of  Mr.  Lingham,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Degvill,  and  Mr.  Shclton,  the  worthy  or- 
ganist. 

It  being1  my  wish  to  reach  Lancashire  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  made  no  further  halt  until  we  reached 
Buxton.  I  had  always  entertained  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  this  place.  The  air — the  bathing — were 
to  me  so  invigorating,  and  attended  with  sucli  be- 
neficial effects  in  point  of  health,  that'  I  never  ap- 
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proached  it  without  pleasure,  or  left  it  without  re- 
gret. The  theatre  was  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Thornhill,  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the 
histrionic  art ;  who  had  for  years  been  attempting 
to  roll  the  dramatic  millstone  up  the  hill  of  success ; 
but  like  Sisyphus,  he  found  every  effort  produced 
a  retrograde  motion ;  still  he  persevered,  animated 
by  the  hope  of  ultimately  providing  for  a  ixifc  and 
ten  children ! 

He  had  long  steered  his  theatrical  bark  amidst 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  Lancashire,  and 
though  seldom  favoured  with  a  prosperous  gale, 
still  contrived — because  backed  by  honesty  and 
good  intention — to  keep  above  water.  Buxton  was 
his  sheet  anchor,  and  I  found  both  the  manager 
and  his  company  spoken  well  of  by  the  visitors. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  call  upon  Manager  Thornhill,  who  in  ap- 
pearance and  behaviour  was  an  exact  contrast  to 
Manager  Swell — that  is — he  was  a  plain,  downright 
kind  of  fellow,  who  thought  himself  no  better  than 
the  members  of  his  company,  and  could  exist 
without  toothpicks  and  bang-up  coats,  shining  boots 
and  tweezers. 

He  would  have  risen  to  receive'  me,  had  he  not 
been  otherwise  employed  ;  his  hand,  however,  was 
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held  out,  at  the  risk  of  dropping  a  child,  for  he 
had  one  on  each  knee — the  others  scattered  about 
the  floor,  nearly  covered  it,  and  it  was  not  without 
danger  of  overturning  some  of  them,  that  I  reached 
the  place  where  he  sat.     We  had  exchanged  the 
usual  civilities  in  the  usual  style,  when  a  person 
entered,  whom  I  soon  recognized  as  the  heso  of  my 
youthful  days — Waylett — a  man  who  formerly  bore 
away  the  palm   from   all    country  actors,   in  the 
lively,  gentlemanly  parts  of  the  drama.     But,  oh ! 
what  a  falling  off — what  a  visible  difference  had 
time  made  in  this  once  handsome  man,  and  respect- 
able comedian.     There  were,  'tis  true,  the  remains 
of  something ;    his   address  was    easy  and  unem- 
barrassed ;  bis  bow  bespoke  the  gentleman  ;  and  hig 
long  stride  and  pompous  strut,  the  actor  of  the  old 
school.     He  in  some  respects  resembled  Tragedy 
Tom,  described  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work, 
with  this  difference,  that  ambition  formed  no  part 
of  his    character ;    on   the  contrary,   his   present 
opinion  of  himself  was  so  humble,  that  he  fancied 
the  lowest  parts  above  his  abilities,  was  continually 
viewing  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  lamenting  his 
incapacity  for  any  undertaking  whatever. 

As  soon  as  he  observed  me,  he  advanced  with  a 
solemn  visage,  and  a  giving-out  bow,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called — that  is — such  a  respectful  motion  of 
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the  body  as  the  actor  uses  when  he  announces  the 
play  for  the  ensuing  evening. 

"  Ah!  Mr.  Romney,"  said  he,  "  I  rejoice  to  see 
you,  and  yet  you  bring  to  my  recollection,  times 

so  different  from  the  present "  here  he  took 

the  room  at  two  strides,  then  continued — "  The 
gay  Lothario,  the  dissipated  Ranger,  the  lively 
Belcour,  the  fashionable  Doricourt — were  former- 
ly looked  up  to  in  the  person  of  Harry  Waylett ; 
but  now,  sir,  instead  of  Belcour,  Captain  Dudley 
is  my  lot,  and  even  that  is  beyond  my  powei-s. — I 
am  scarcely  the  ghost  of  what  I  was — and  then  my 
appearance — without  a  decent  cent  to  my  back,  or 
a  shoe  to  my  foot,  here  I  stand,  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  popular  applause,  and  popular  gratitude." 

The  poor  fellow  was  almost  moved  to  tears  by 
the  picture  his  imagination  had  drawn  ;  but  cast- 
ing my  eye  over  his  figure,  I  found  it  more  fanciful 
than  just. 

"  Mr.  Waylett,"  I  »eplied,  "  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  makes  a  great  alteration  at  our  time  of  life; 
but  your  despondence  and  misconception  surprise 
me  more  than  any  visible  difference  in  your  person 
and  appearance,  Neither  a  decent  coat  to  your 
back,  nor  a  shoe  to  your  foot,  sir ! — Why  you 
must  be  deranged  to  make  assertions  so  unfounded ; 
and  give  me  leave  to  say,  ungrateful  and  super- 
annuated tO-  "•'  ..." 
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"  I  am  superannuated,  sir — that's  rny  calamity  ; 
and  how  can  a  man  who  has  been  shelfcd  for  ten 
years,  upon  a  small  salary,  maintain  a  decent  ap- 
pearance ?  Besides  my  little  boy — I  think  you 
never  saw  him  Mr.  Romney — a  sweei  fellow— lan- 
guishes sir  for  want  of  education,  and  I  alas  !  from 
infirmity,  am  incapable  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  fortune.  In  fact,  sir,  I  am  sunk  never  to  rise 
again,  and  what  will  be  the  end  God  only  knows." 

A  heart  rending  sigh  finished  this  sentence,  and 
having  received  his  weekly  stipend,  he  retired. 
"Poor  Waylett!"  I  could  not  help  ejaculating  as 
he  closed  the  door  ;  for  his  former  excellencies  had 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  my  fancy,  and  the 
human  mind  in  ruins  can  never  be  an  indifferent 
spectacle  to  a  thinking  man. 

As  I  had  once  had  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
Macclesfield  with  my  Brooms,  1  thought  the  present 
time  most  opportune.  The  distance  was  only  thir- 
teen miles,  and  as  the  Buxton  company  were  in  the 
height  of  their  benefits,  nothing  productive  could 
at  present  arise  from  that  quarter.  Having  dis- 
patched our  trunks  by  the  carrier,  we  concluded  to 
walk  ;  it  would  be  pleasant,  and  less  expensive. 
Accordingly-  on  a  fine  autumnal  morning  we  set 
forth,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  pug.dog,  called 
Toby — a  present  from  the  manager. 
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Thirteen  miles  of  hilly  ground  completely  tried 
the  strength  of  Ann  ;  but  where  the  spirit  is  willing 
trifling  inconveniencies  give  way ;  and  we  beguiled 
the  last  mile  by  anticipating  the  pleasures  I  expected 
in  seeing  an  old  school-fellow,  and — as  I  flattered 
myself — a  friend. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  invoke  the  spirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  tenderness,  to  the  feelings  and  errors 
flesh  is  heir  to  ;  that  I  may  not  in  the  following  re- 
lation set  down  ought  in  malice ;  but  keep  in  mind 
that  we  are  formed  by  habit — that  early  prejudices 
taint  the  mind — and  that  the  social  ties  of  good  fel- 
lowship are  frequently  sacrificed  to  what  is  termed 
"  keeping  up  appearances." 

The  reader  will  recollect  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
this  work,  a  letter  couched  in  warm  terms  of  friend- 
ship, signed  "  Melville  Home." 

In  early  life  this  same  Home  and  his  brother 
were  my  -school  fellows  at  Chester.  His  mother 
and  family  were  methodists  of  the  strictest  kind — 
he  became  a  candicate  for  holy  orders — and  entered 
the  church  as  an  evangelical  preacher — his  life  and 
conduct  answering  to  the  principles  he  preached ; 
and  had  not  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  parched  his 
mind,  a  more  liberal — a  better  informed  man  could 
scarcely  be  met  with.  Except  once  seeing  him  at 
Buxton — where,  with  his  amiable  wife,  he  called 
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Upon  me,  and  breathed  the  most  friendly  wishes  for 
•  my  welfare  —  I  had  not  met  him  since  our  juvenile 
days  ;  but  the  letter  received  as  above,  upon  read- 
ing the  three  former  volumes  of  the  Itinerant,  gave 
me  reason  to  think,  that  the  man  who  spoke  so  well 
of  the  book,  would  hospitably  receive  the  author. 

Filled  with  this  idea,  I  Wrote,  whilst  dinner  was 
preparing,  the  following  note. 

"Sam,  Win.  Romney  and  his  little  wife, 
are  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  after  a  fatiguing 
walk  from  Buxton  ;  and  shall  esteem  themselves 
obliged,  if  the  Reverend  Melville  Home  will  take 
a  glass  of  wine  with  them." 

"  How  rejoiced  he'll  be  to  see  you  !"  said  Ann, 
after  I  had  dispatched  my  note. 

Friendless  and  forlorn  in  a  strange  place,  the 
comfort  which  arises  from  the  consoling  company 
of  a  friend,  and  the  enlightened  conversation  of  a, 
scholar,  filled  me  with  expectations  I  was  anxious 
to  realize,  and  I  thought  every  minute  an  hour  until 
the  man  returned.  At  length  he  appeared.  "  Well 
what  answer  ?"  "  Mr.  Home  was  not  at  home,  sir, 
but  expected  every  minute." 

I  was  disappointed.      I  had  not  calculated  upon 
Ibis  absence,  though  nothing  could  be  more  natural  ; 
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and,  like  a  cliild  balked  of  its  play  thing,  I  could 

-  T 

not  conceal  ray  chagrin. 

"  Come,"  said  Ann,  "  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
we'll  drink  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home's  good  health. 
When  he  arrives,  he  will  return  the  compliment." 

Two  hours  passed — still  he  came  not.  "  He  is 
taking  tea,"  said  Ann,  "  before  he  accepts  your 
invitation.  But  though  protracted,  'tis  not  relin- 
quished, or  you  would  have  heard  from  him." 

When  the  church  clock  struck  eight,  I  started 
from  my  chair,  and  pacing  the  room  with  a  stride 
almost  as  long  as  poor  Waylett'3,  exclaimed,  "  This 
is  a  degree  of  contempt  I  never  experienced  before, 
and  it  hurts  me  the  more,  because  I  looked  for  con- 
trary conduct.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  a 
parson  ?" 

"  Now,"  replied  Ann,  "you  pi  ace  yourself  upon 
a  level  with  the  most  illiberal.  .  Passion,  and  invec- 
tive against  any  set  of  people,  for  the  faults  of  one, 
are  cruel  and  ungenerous." 

"  True  Ann.  You  are  right.  I'll  wash  away 
the  sentence  with  a  glass  of  wine,  Here's  refor- 
mation   " 

"  To  whom  ?" 
VOL.  6.  R 
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"  Those  who  stand  in  need  of  it.  Verily  I  had 
like  to  have  displeased  thee  again." 

The  waiter  entered.  "  Pray,"  continued  I,  "  does 
parson  Home  ever  come  to  your  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  every  day,  to  read  the  papers.  He  has 
been  here  Within  this  hour." 

"  And  no  answer  to  my  note  ?" 
"  None>  sir." 

"  Fool  that  I  was  to  suppose  a  fanatic  could 
feel,  or  friendship  find  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  a 
bigot !" 

The  waiter  was  busied  about  the  sideboard. 
Whether  he  understood  the  full  drift  of  my  speech, 
or  whether  it  was  a  continuation  of  his  own,  I 
know  not — but  he  said,  "  You  must  not  mind  our 
parson,  sir.  He  is  a  little  queerish  at  times." 

"  I  thought  so.  Superstition,  that  deadly  foe  to 
every  rational  comfort,  has  deranged  his  intellect. 
He  has  classed  me  with  the  reprobate,  and  will  not 
contaminate  his  soul  by  further  intercourse." 

"  Or  rather,"  said  Ann,  "  has  he  not  a  good  liv- 
ing— are  not  his  congregation  fanatics — and  would 
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he  not  injure  his  interests  by  associating  with  aper- 
sort  in  your  situation  ?" 

"  Let  it  arise  from  what  contemptible  source  it 
may,  I'll  think  no  more  of  it." 

This  determination  was  scarcely  made,  when  the 
waiter  entered,  with  the  respects  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  if  I  was  disengaged,  he  would  be  glad  to  speak 
with  me. 

*{  Desire  the  doctor  to  walk  in.  Who  can  this 
be  ?"  added  I,  "  We  shall  not  escape  notice,  it 
seems ;  for  though  divinity  has  given  us  the  slip, 
physic  is  determined  to  make  us  amends." 

Doctor  Johnson  entered,  and  I  instantly  recog- 
nised a  worthy  quaker  I  once  heard  speak  at  Liver- 
pool. He  introduced  himself  in  that  easy,  unaf- 
fected manner,  so  peculiar  to  these  excellent  peo- 
ple. "  Friend  Romney,"  said  he,  after  the  first 
salutation, .-«  I  SSLV  thy  name  against  the  wall,  and 
determined  not  to  pass  without  taking  thee  by  the 
hand.  Thy  wife,  I  presume." — Then  seating  him- 
self, he  vociferated  so  fast,  that  I  began  to  think 
the  doctor  "  a  little  yueerish"  too  ;  and  if  that 'were 
the  case — if  both  the  soul  and  body  curer§  were 
deranged — what  would  become  of  the  good  people 
of  Macclesfield  ?  I  soon,  however,  found  that  this 
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eccentric  physician  possessed  a  great  fund  of  use- 
ful information — had  travelled — and  was  in  truth  a 
kind  hearted  being,  ready  to  bestow  all  the  service 
he  could  on  his  fellow  creatures — whether  sinner  or 
saint. 

"  Thy  entertainmpnt  to-morrow  evening,"  said 
he,  "  would  give  me  delight,  but  thou  knowest  it  is 
not  in  our  way,  and  might  moreover  hurt  a  weak 
brother.  Nevertheless,  let  me  have  a  ticket," — for 
which  he  presented  a  pound  note,  and  had  got  as 
far  as  the  door,  after  bidding  us  farewell,  when  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  with  a  stentorian 
voice,  led  out  a  hymn.  In  this  we  joined  as  well  as 
we  could,  and  again  shaking  oar  hands,  he  de- 
parted. 

Thus  it  is  through  life. — Pleasure  and  pain  unite 
to  form  a  mixture  ;  but  could  the  component  parts 
be  separated,  we  should  naturally  reject  every  dis- 
agreeable particle,  and  thereby  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  the  whole.  For  pleasure,  if  taken  alone,  would 
soon  lose  its  relish,  nay,  become  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid ;  but  mingled  with  a  due  proportion  of  pain, 
it  is  swallowed  with  avidity,  and  leaves  a  flavour 
upon  the  palate  both  delightful  and  wholesome. 

The  inference  is  clear.  The  Hack  coat  was  the 
bitter  part  of  the  potion,  but  the  drab  made  ample 
amends. 
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In  this  town  dwelt  a  person  of  respectability, 
who  occasionally  made  considerable  sacrifices  to 
the  jolly  god.  One  night  he  had,  for  a  wager, 
drank  three  mugs  of  ale,  provincially  called  Tobies, 
at  three  draughts,  and  on  that  account  acquired 
the  nickname  of  Toby.  Disliking  the  appellation, 
those  who  favoured  him  with  it,  generally  received 
the  contents  of  his  glass,  and  this  he  called  a 
Christening. 

The  morning  of  my  performance,  as  I  came  out 
of  the  bookseller's  shop,  I  missed  my  dog,  and  was 
informed  that  he  ran  into  the  next  public  house. 
I  followed,  and  observing  him  in  the  bar,  where 
two  or  three  topers  were  taking  their  morning  whet, 
I  called  pretty  loudly,  "  Toby  ! — Toby  come  out 
you  rogue," — and  instantly  received  a  tumbler  of 
ale  in  my  face;  at  the  same  time,  a  hoarse  voice 
roared  out,  "  That's  a  Christening,  and  be  d — d 
to  you." 

Not  relishing  this  mode  of  baptism,  and  possess- 
ing a  stout  cane,  I  turned  with  intent  to  pay  the 
fees  on  the  head  of  the  minister  ;  when  a  person 
who  instantly  saw  through  "the  mistake,  stepped 
between  us  and  explained  the  business  to  our  mu- 
tual satisfaction  :  after  which,  the  aggressor  was  so 
hurt  at  his  own  behaviour,  that  no  concession — no 
apology  would  suffice :  and  though  I  over  and  over 
again  informed  him  that  I  was  satisfied,  nothing  but 
R3 
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my  promising  to  dine  at  his  house  would  content 
him.  To  make  short  of  the  story  ;  to  the  exertions 
of  this  gentleman,  and  the  kindness  of  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Davis — who  keeps  an  Academy  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  county — I  was  indebted  for  a 
crowded  room. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


"'TIS  BETTER  THAN  IT  WAS." 

EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 


As  the  coach  drove  us  towards  Manchester — 
near  which  the  juvenile  part  of  my  life  was  spent — 
the  seat  of  all  my  former  greatness — I  could  not 
help  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  the 
change  produced  on  the  human  mind  by  the  reverses 
of  fortune.  In  the  days  of  my  prosperity,  few  men 
were  more  courted  ;  but  now — when  the  lamp  of 
life  was  burning  fast  towards  the  socket — scarcely 
a  breath  of  friendship  could  be  found  to  revive  the 
dying  embers.  This  I  attribute  more  to  the  unjust 
obloquy  attached  to  actors,  than  any  other  cause  ; 
yet  no  rational  reason  can  be  urged  why  the  pro- 
fession should  be  held  in  contempt.  The  very 
people  who  sneer  as  an  actor  passes,  are  probably 
as  much  beneath  him  in  virtue  and  intellect,  as  they 
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fancy  themselves  superior,  because  education  has 
perfected  them  in  the  best  manner  of  driving  a  bar- 
gain, and  at  the  same  time  seared  their  hearts 
against  the  soft  pleadings  of  pity  and  compassion. 

These  conjointly  enable  the  trader  to  amass  a 
fortune — without  the  aid  of  those  attainments,  not 
merely  requisite,  but  absolutely,  necessary  for  the 
stage — when  he  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  ge- 
nius and  talent  he  cannot  imitate,  and  avows  his 
superiority  in  language  and  by  manners,  that  pro- 
claim his  origin,  in  spite  of  the  pains  he  takes  to 
conceal  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  observations,  I  had  still 
some  friends  in  Manchester.  The  relict  of  my  dear 
and  worthy  associate  Robert  Buckley,  mentioned 
in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  countenanced  both 
me  and  mine.  Although  raised  to  a  point  of  ele- 
vation  that  left  us  at  humble  distance,  neither  her- 
self, nor  her  amiable  offspring  appeared  to  feel  their 
superiority  of  station. 

Three  lovely  and  accomplished  daughters — edu- 
cated under  the  maternal  eye — and  two  sons,  good 
and  virtuous,  repaid  all  the  fond  mother's  solicitude; 
and  often,  after  passing  an  evening  in  their  society, 
have  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  If  ever  there  was  a  family 
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completely   happy,   it  is  our  friends   in    Mosley- 
strect." 

I  would  fain  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  another 
superior  character,  to  whose  kindness  and-  philan- 
thropy I  am  greatly  indebted.  But  no  words 
that  I  dare  use,  would  do  justice  to  the  esteem  and 
veneration  with  which  I  look  up  to  Mr.  Hewett. 
As  an  honest  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  he 
yields  the  palm  to  few — his  professional  celebrity 
as  a  lawyer,  is  held  in  just  estimation — his  domestic 
and  social  virtues,  endear  him  to  his  family  and  his 
friends — he  is  charitable  and  humane — in  a  word — 
he  is  a  character  rarely  found,  but  when  discovered 
—of  inestimable  value. 

After  visiting  the  few—  very  few  real  friends  we 
could  boast  in  Manchester,  an  ardent  desire  arose 
in  our  minds  to  visit  Saddleworth,  the  place  of  Ann's 
nativity,  and  dear  to  my  remembrance,  from  the 
many  scenes  of  tender  anxiety  and  juvenile  affec- 
tion that  there  took  place.  Accordingly,  as  the 
weather  was  fine,  though  late  in  autumn,  we  under- 
took a  pedestrian  excursion,  and  soon  arrived  at 
the  valley  of  Saddleworth.  But  oh  !  What  a 
change  was  here !  What  devastation  had  time 
made  in  the  concerns  of  my  wife's  family  !  The 
old  mansion  stood  where  it  did,  'tis  true ;  but  its 
former  inhabitants  were  fled.  The  old  lady —  Ann'g 
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only  surviving  parent,  under  whose  hospitable  roof 
the  poor  found  shelter,  and  the  rich  regale,  had 
taken  up  her  temporary  residence  with  a  grandson  ; 
the  family  estates  had  passed  into  other  hands ; 
and  her  sons  removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Various  and  painful  were  our  feelings,  on  pas- 
sing the  spot  where  we  first  became  acquainted. 
Here  we  met — there  we  sat — and  here  we  patted. 
The  gardens  too — the  well-known  walks  of  moon- 
light memory — the  summer-house,  where  we  sat 
and  talked  of  love.  As  we  thus  stood  viewing  the 
nursery  of  our  affections,  and  recounting  former 
scenes  of  deep  interest,  only  to  ourselves  ;  an  old, 
decrepid  being  hobbled  up,  and  accosted  us  for 
charity.  His  features,  though  roughly  handled  by 
time,  brought  to  my  recollection  the  remains  of 
poor  old  George,  twice  my  honest  and  respected 
servant.  That  man  must  be  a  stoic  indeed  who 
could  see  all  these  things  unmoved.  My  feelings 
were  previously  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  extreme 
sensibility,  and  the  appearance  of  George  in  a  state 
of  mendicity,  and  so  blind  that  he  knew  me  not, 
produced  a  climax. 

"  Do  you  reside  in  this  country  honest  man  ?" 
said  I,  as  soon  as  my  agitation  would  permit  me  to 
speak. 

ft  Close  by  Sur,  in  a  place  called  Rough  Town; 
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ind  rough  enough  it  is.  Although  the  Lord  has 
sent  the  gospel  amongst  'em  I  feel  it  falls  i'  stoney 
places,  and  does  na  toy'  root." 

"  What,  you  are  still  a  Methodist,  George  ?"  The 
old  man  looked  up,  and  began  to  rub  his  eye.  "  Yes 
Sur,"  he  replied,  "  the  Lord  be  praised.  I  am 
a'most  dark,  and  may  lose  my  life,  but  I  hope  I  shall 
never  lose  my  faith.  But  may  I  ma/c  loixd  just  to 
ax  Sur  how  yo  coom  to  know  my  name  ?  Yore  not 
a  preacher  I 


"  Were  you  never  in  Wales  George  ?" 

"  Wales  !"  repeated  he;  as  if  endeavouring  to  re- 
collect past  times." 

"  Aye.  Did  you  never  see  evil  spirits  in  the 
hollow  of  the  Wtlsh  mountains  ?" 

These  few  wotds  acted  as  a  stimulant.  Again 
he  rubbed  his  eye,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  exclaim- 
ed, "  As  I'm  a  living  sinner  its  my  owd  meastcr." 

"  You  are  right,  George.  Once  again  your  old 
master  and  mistress  stand  before  you,  and  if  power 
seconded  inclination,  they  would  comfortably  pro- 
vide for  your  latter  days.  But  alas  !  though  ten 


years  older  than  when  last  we  parted,  I  am  sori'y 
to  say  1  am  not  one  farthing  richer." 

"  I  ever  lowd  yo,  measler,  yo'd  never  be  rich. 
One  body  comes  with  a  dismal  tale,  and  yo  gin  him 
a  crown :  another  talks  of  his  wife  and  hungry 
chitder,  and  yo  Ikinken  no  more  of  a  pound,  nor 
some  folk  would  of  a  penny.  This  is  th'  way  to 
salvation,  but  its  na  th'  way  to  be  rich ;  and  so  I 
toivd  yo,  I  remember,  when  th'  poor  Welchman's 
house  wur  btunt  down." 

There  was  a  public  house  about  a  mile  distant : 
to  this  I  told  George  to  follow,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  hobbled  up,  a  homely,  but  comfortable  repast 
was  prepared,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
an  old  and  faithful  servant  return  God  thanks  for 
comforts  unexpected,  and  which  he  had  long 
known  the  want  of.  Ann,  at  parting,  put  a  pound 
note  into  his  hand,  -and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his 
gratitude,  we  abruptly  left  him.  Looking  back, 
however,  at  about  fifty  paces  distant,  we  observed 
this  truly  pious  creature  on  his  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  doubtless  returning  God  thanks  for  so 
unexpected  a  blessing,  and  we  pursued  our  walk 
with  such  feelings  as  the  man  who  is  cursed  with  a 
callous  heart  can  form  no  idea  of.  To  such,  vain 
and  weak  have  been  my  attempts  at  description ; 
but  if  my  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  souls  made 
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01  melting  matter,  and  a  similarity  of  feeling  pro- 
duce one  sympathetic  sigh,  I  shall  not  esteem  ray 
labour  lost. 

As  I  said  above,  my  mother-in-law  resided  at 
this  time  with  her  grandson,  about  three  miles  up 
the  valley  ;  and  thither  we  bent  our  course.  Our 
nephew,  John  Kenworthy,  was  a  promising  young 
man,  just  entering  into  life  as  a  surgeon  ;  and  from 
his  genius,  learning,  industry,  and  moral  conduct, 
his  friends  augured  a  career  of  success  ;  nor  have 
they  been  disappointed.  With  this  relative  we  so- 
journed a  few  days,  and  had  the  additional  happi- 
ness of  finding  the  parent  of  my  wife  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits. 

At  this  time  it  so  happened,  that  a  great  victory 
had  been  obtained,  and  dinners  were  eaten,  and 
wine  swallowed  by  dozens,  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. At  Mosley,  about  four  miles  distant,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  clothiers,  dyers,  dry-salters,  &c.  who 
not  choosing  to  be  outdone  in  gluttonizing  proofs 
of  patriotism,  ordered  a  dinner  at  the  Bull's  Head, 
and  the  landlord  was  deputed  to  request  I  would 
favour  them  with  my  company. 

Now  these  Bull's  Head  gentry  were  not  people 
with  whom  I  could  associate,  without  a  considera- 
ble sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort ;  for  though  they 
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were  doubtless  well-intentioned  people,  and  could 
eat,  drink,  and  shout  with  any  of  their  fellows  ;  I 
had  been  used  for  many  years  to  a  feast  that  spoiled 
me  for  such  society — I  mean  the  feast  of  reason ; 
and  this  kind  of  fare  I  knew  was  not  to  be  met 
with  at  their  table.  With  all  due  respect  therefore 
I  rejected  the  invitation.  But  the  landlord  I  had 
known  from  his  infancy,  and  he  displayed  such  a 
strong  interest  in  my  attendance,  that  to  oblige 
him,  I  consented. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  dinner  of  these  loy- 
alists, a  select  committee  was  chosen,  consisting  of. 
Messrs.  Indigo,  Shuttle,  Scribble,  Weft,  Warp, 
and  Loom  ;  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom, 
discovered,  that  my  attendance  would  be  accom- 
panied with  unpleasant  consequences.  Speechi- 
fying they  said  would  be  necessary  ;  it  was  a  busi- 
ness they  were  not  accustomed  to ;  and  though  they 
might  get  on  pretty  well  amongst  themselves,  they 
should  be  apt  before  strangers,  who  understood  and 
practised  these  things,  to  boggle,  and  so  become  a 
laughing  stock  to  the  company.  Mr.  Indigo,  the 
dyer,  now  got  up,  and  scratching  his  head,  ob- 
served, "  This  Mester  Romney,  Gentlemen,  is  so 
high  lamed,  that  he'll  be  making  a  play  about  us  ; 
nay,  I  should  na  wonder,  if  he  has  us  painted 
upo'th  scenes  ;  therefore,  it's  my  opinion,  yo  seen, 
that  no  strangers  should  be  admitted. 
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This  resolution  was  seconded,  and  carried  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  when  I  arrived,  the  landlord  was 
in  a  peck  of  troubles. 

I  saw  by  his  countenance,  that  something  un- 
pleasant was  the  matter ;  and  after  much  confusion, 
and  many  hums  and  haws,  he  informed  me  of  their 
resolution,  to  admit  no  strangers,  but  the  real  reason 
of  my  exclusion  I  did  not  learn  till  some  time  after- 
wards. Rejoiced  at  my  escape  from  these  Goths 
and  Vandals,  I  saw  the  lank-haired  crew  drop  in 
with  a  satisfaction  I  should  have  been  a  stranger  to, 
had  I  been  doomed  to  form  one  of  their  society  ; 
and  having  partaken  of  an  excellent  dinner,  to 
which  the  landlord  would  take  no  denial ;  I  left  the 
house,  and  the  Saddleworth  orators  to  those  enjoy- 
ments my  presence  would  doubtless  have  lessened. 

On  the  borders  of  Lancashire  lies  a  small  but 
populous  town,  called  Oldham,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactory  of  hats,  in  which  prodigious  numbers 
of  people  are  employed,  and  large  fortunes  have 
been  made.  Knowing  this  place  from  my  youth, 
and  being  intimate  with  many  of  the  most  respec-* 
table  inhabitants,  amongst  the  foremost  of  which 
I  shall  gratify  myself  by  naming  the  worthy  family 
of  theCleggs;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fawcett;  Mr.  Barlow, 
solicitor;  Mr.  Hutton,  surgeon;  and  that  nevct- 
to  be  forgotten,  kind,  hospitable  friend  of  mankind, 
s  2 
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Archibald  Bell,  Esq.  of  Hollingwood — now,  alas! 
no  more ! 

At  this  place  I  had  several  years  before  exhibited 
my  Brooms,  and  now  proposed  to  repeat  them  for 
the  last  time.  Amongst  the  friends  who  made 
several  days  pass  pleasantly,  I  must  particularize 
Mr.  Willam  Clegg,  whose  loss  I  have  to  deplore, 
and  ever  shall  lament.  He  died  soon  after  I  left 
Oldham,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  leaving  an 
amiable  wife,  and  many  sons  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, to  regret  his  loss. 

In  my  various  acquaintance  with  mankind,  I 
never  knew  a  more  general  philanthropist.  Though 
firm  in  his  opinions,  which,  being  of  an  enquiring 
mind,  materially  differed  from  the  unthinking  and 
uninformed ;  yet  such  was  his  suavity,  such  the 
gentleness  of  his  manners,  that  however  he  clashed 
in  sentiment,  his  opponent  never  parted  from  him 
without  regret,  nor  met  again  without  anticipated 
improvement.  There  is  a  painful  pleasure  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  well  will  it  be 
understood  by  that  part  of  my  readers  whose  esteem 
I  wish  to  cultivate)  in  recording  the  virtues  of 
dear  departed  friends;  words,  however,  can  do  no 
justice  to  my  feelings,  nor  to  the  truth  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  thq 
object  of  my  panegyric,  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
assertion. 
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A  new  building  was  just  finished  at  Oldham,  in- 
tended to  be  occasionally  occupied  as  a  theatre  ; 
and  as  I  was  universally  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  it  was  thought  an  object  worthy  my  atten- 
tion. Never  lacking  courage  to  enter  upon  any 
scheme  that  bore  a  face  of  probability,  I  began  to 
turn  in  my  mind  the  means  I  had  of  procuring  a 
company,  and  the  chance  there  was  of  ultimate 
success. 

'Tis  said  "  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  ;"  but  no 
burning  —  no  flames  could  scare  away  my  folly  ;  and 
the  little  money  I  possessed  was  destined  for  another 
attempt  at  management,  although  I  had  already 
been  so  severe  a  sufferer  on  that  head.  To  make 
the  detail  as  short  as  possible  :  —  \  engaged  perform- 
ers —  purchased  scenery  and  clothes  —  and,  after 
$reat  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  collected  a  com- 
pany, in  point  of  ability,  more  than  decent  ;  and 
passed  three  months  of  degrading  misery,  save  and 
except  the  pleasant  gleams  thrown  upon  me  by  the 
kind  invitations  of  worthy  and  hospitable  friends; 
amongst  whom  my  wife's  relations,  James  Lees, 
Esq.  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Lees,  must  not  be 
forgottea. 


Manchester  theatre  was  at  this  time  open, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Elliston,  from  whose 
friendship  I  expected  some  assistance.  And  being 
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distant  only  seven  miles,  he  agreed  to  perform  three 
nights,  taking  half  the  receipts. 

This  arrangement  would  have  been  productive, 
had  the  inhabitants  of  Oldham  possessed  taste  suffi- 
cient to  appreciate  Mr.  Elliston's  merits ;  that  not 
being  the  case,  I  became  a  loser  by  the  bargain. 
Mrs.  Jordan,  who  happened  to  be  exhibiting  her 
rare  and  acknowledged  talents  at  Manchester,  with 
all  that  kindness  for  which  she  was  celebrated,  and 
that  liberality  she  was  known  to  possess,  volun- 
teered her  valuable  services  for  one  night — uay,  so 
scrupulously  careful  was  she  not  to  let  any  expense 
be  attached  to  her  offer,  that  she  posted  the  seven 
miles  ready  dressed  for  the  widow  Cheerly  ;  and 
after  the  performance  would  accept  of  no  refresh- 
ment, although  I  had  prepared  every  thing  for  her 
that  the  season  would  permit. 

What  can  I  say  for  such  disinterested  service — 
and  whatever  I  say,  what  will  it  avail  ?  For  the 
object  of  my  praise  is,  alas,  no  more  ! — "  gone 
down  the  bourn  from  whence  no  traveller  returns  !" 
This  excellent  woman  died  in  France,  where  the 
bigots  scarcely  allowed  her  Christian  burial. 

Oh,  ye  besotted  brutes  !  sunk  in  superstition,  and 
overwhelmed  by  prejudice  !  Yoar  god  is  a  demon 
tlrct  delights  in  the  blazing  faggot,  and  your  dcvo- 
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tion  the  breath  that  blows  the  flame  !  May  the 
time  never  return  when  power  in  this  happy  coun- 
try may  light  again  the  torch  of  persecution.  May 
its  speedy  decline  throughout  the  world  emancipate 
tire  minds  of  millions  !  and  for  ever  cease  to  be  a 
'degradation  to  mankind  ! 

The  ups  and  downs  of  this  lifearebecome  proverbial. 
When  a  man  is  once  in  the  ditch  of  disaster,  it  ig 
with  difficulty  he  regains  his  former  footing.  I  con- 
sidered myself  in  this  hideous  ditch,  and  floundering 
about  in  the  most  filthy  part  of  it  ;  when  a  circum- 
stance occurred  that  entirely  changed  my  way  of 
thinking. 

That  day's  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  agent 
of  the  proprietors,  informing  me,  that  the  Chester 
theatre  was  at  liberty,  for  the  race-week  —  rent  two 
hundred  pounds.  This  proposal  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  accept,  knowing  the  race-week  was  a  sure  card  ; 
and  though  burdened  with  enormous  salaries  from 
the  auxiliaries,  I  was  nessitated  to  engage,  it  an- 
swered  my  every  expectation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
sell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews, 
and  Miss  Grant,  were  added  to  my  company,  and 
formed  a  truly  respectable  and  formidable  corps  : 
and  after  immense  expense,  trouble,  confusion,  and 
discord,  I  concluded  the  week,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  in  pocket  !!! 
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"  Make  a  prisoner  of  every  guinea,"  my  old 
schoolmaster  used  to  say ;  and  I  make  no  doubt 
he  practises  what  he  preaches  ;  but  what  becomes 
of  the  sentinel?  must  he  starve  whilst  preventing 
the  escape  of  his  prisoner  ?  I  conceived  it  my  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  If  possible,  to  make  this  little  sum 
prolific,  and  by  some  other  effort  increase  my  stock; 
for  the  filial  affection  of  Ann  had  augmented  our 
family  by  the  addition  of  her  mother;  and  the  hur- 
ry and  bustle  of  itinerancy  being  ill  adapted  for  a 
person  who  had  always  had  an  establishment  of  her 
own,  and  whose  age  required  quiet  and  repose,  I 
took  a  small  cottage  at  Parkgate,  in  Cheshire,  at  the 
annual  rent  of  five  pounds.  Here  I  placed  ray  mo- 
ther-in-law ;  and  here,  thank  God!  she  is  at  this 
moment. 

\ 

Having  settled  my  little  household,  I  undertook 
another  theatrical  campaign,  the  success  of  which  I 
will  relate. 

Manchester  races  took  place  just  a  month  after 
Chester,  and  the  managers  having  no  company  to 
occupy  the  theatre  during  the  week,  I  took  it,  al- 
though my  actors  were  dispersed  ;  and  from  whence 
I  could  procure  a  party  worthy  of  appearing  before 
such  an  audience,  I  knew  not.  At  length,  how- 
ever, I  engaged  the  Buxton  company,  under  the 
management  of  my  friend  Tbornhill,  and  on  Whit- 
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sun-Monday  was  met  by  the  whole  dramatic  corps, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  young  man  of 
high  respectability,  and  talents  above  mediocrity. 

Thus  supported  I  commenced  the  campaign,  and 
notwithstanding  I  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  troop 
at  the  Circus,  the  week's  receipts  rather  more  than 
balanced  the  expenses  ;  and  had  I  stopped  here,  all 
would  have  been  well.  But  by  some  unaccount- 
able infatuation,  I  was  led  to  keep  the  Theatre  open 
a  fortnight  longer,  during  which  period  the  receipts 
scarcely  any  night  sufficed  to  pay  the  music,  lights, 
and  bills ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  my 
Chester  gains  were  disbursed,  and  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  requesting  credit  for  one  week's  rent, 
— namely,  twenty-five  pounds. 

Thus,  after  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  my 
soul  that  fortune  was  become  weary  of  persecuting 
me,  I  found  my  expectations  disappointed,  and  re- 
tired to  my  cottage  at  Parkgate,  to  devise  new 
means  of  subsistence;  being  determined,  if  possible, 
to  exist  without  burning  my  fingers  any  more  in  the 
furnace  of  management, 

As  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  domestic  fireside 
felicity  was  the  summit  of  my  earthly  ambition,  and 
this  my  cottage  of  comfort  amply  supplied,  had  pe-« 
cuniary  circumstances  permitted  me  to  become  sta.- 
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tionary.  But  the  cup  of  life  would  then  have  been 
too  sweet  for  the  human  palate,  and  existence  ren- 
dered too  desirable. 

My  small  residence  stands  on  an  eminence,  the 
base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  returning  tides  of 
the  river  Dee,  perhaps  fifty  yards  from  my  cottage 
door.  The  Welch  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore, 
six  miles  distant,  form  an  amphitheatre  extending 
north  and  south,  and  when  the  tide  is  in,  it  covers 
an  expanse  of  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  presents 
one  of  the  finest  views  imagination  can  conceive  ; 
comprehending  every  thing  the  artist  requires  to 
constitute  thejsublime  and  beautiful. 

A  situation  like  this,  to  a  contemplative  mind,  who 
can  find  "  a  feast  of  reason"  in  the  works  of  nature, 
and  "  a  flow  of  soul"  in  tracing  them  up  to  nature's 
God,  is  a  mental  luxury,  and  makes  ample  amends 
for  the  various  "  whips  and  stings  of  adverse  for- 
tune that  flesh  is  heir  tu,"  and  from  which  few,  if 
any,  are  exempt. 

Thus  situated — in  full  view  of  what  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  describe — I  am  at  this  moment  en- 
deavouring to  throw  my  thoughts  on  paper  ;  not 
for  my  own  amusement — not  from  any  ambition  of 
literary  fame — but,  if  possible,  to  preserve  a  con- 
tinuance of  my  domiciliary  comforts,. 
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Man  is  formed  for  society ;  but  there  are  beings 
whose  mental  resources  amply  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  it.  Such,  in  some  respects,  am  I.  With  a 
smattering  of  science — a  small  spark  of  genius — 
and  a  mind  formed  by  experience  rather  than  the- 
ory— I  possess  comforts  independent  of  a  more  so- 
cial intercourse  with  mankind.  My  cottage,  my 
wife,  my  music,  my  books,  my  pen,  and  the  great 
attachment  I,  from  a  child,  entertained  for  the  brute 
creation,  leave  me  little  leisure,  and  less  inclination, 
to  go  from  my  own  fireside  in  search  of  what  is 
called  society,  but  which  too  often  proves  a  mental 
mortification. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


«  WORSE  AND  WORSE." 

EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 


THE  necessities  of  my  little  establishment  soon 
became  too  urgent  to  permit  my  continuance  at 
Parkgate,  however  agreeable  or  congenial  to  my 
wishes  ;  and  it  was  my  bounden  and  immediate  duty 
to  launch  out  into  a  sea  of  unpleasant  action.  My 
old  friend,  Manager  Thornhill,  had  just  opened  the 
Bolton  Theatre  i  to  him  I  wrote,  and  finally  con- 
cluded a  fortnight's  engagement  for  a  benefit. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  Bolton,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state  that  it  is  the  third  town  in  Lanca- 
shire with  respect  to  trade  and  population ;  but  for 
civilization  I  am  afraid  we  may  class  it  at  the  fag 
end.  If  trade  goes  well,  and  there  be  plenty  of 
money,  they  are  the  most  besotted,  thick  and  thin 
supporters  of  ministers  that  tyranny  could  desire : 
on  the  contrary,  let  bad  times  reduce  their  wages, 
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contract  their  enjoyments,  and  they  instantly 
become  as  violent  the  other  way;  talk  of  nothing 
but  reform  in  parliament,  grumble  at  Lord  Arden, 
oM  Rose,  and  the  rest  of  the  sinecurists  ;  in  short, 
they  are  lelly  patriots,  and  the  stomach  is  their  poli- 
tical thermometer.  If  full,  they  belch  forth  the 
triumphs  of  tyranny ;  if  empty,  they  are  griped  into 
the  humble  friends  of  freedom. 

I 

Amongst  these  Hottentots  it  Was  now  my  lot  to 
be  cast,  and  I  escaped  from  them  by  miracle.  May 
it  please  Providence  never  to  place  me  there  again ! 
— although  there  are  many  individuals  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  high  respect. 

I  performed  a  fortnight,  and  my  benefit  was  fixed 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  I  was  beset  fqr 
tickets,  box  places  were  in  general  request,  and  an 
overflowing  house  expected  ; — when,  on  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  were  rehearsing,  the  satellites  of  office  in- 
formed the  manager  that  the  theatre  must  be  closed 
by  order  of  the  boroughreeve,  a  sort  of  mayor,  or 
chief  magistrate,  chosen  as  "  being  the  most  grace - 
lets  and  fit  man  to  serve  as  constable  of  the  watch." 
I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  person  who  then 
filled  this  exalted  situation,  nor  his  calling.  Whe- 
ther he  was  a  tailor,  a  barber,  or  a  cotton-spinner, 
is  of  little  importance :  he  was  in  office,  and  that  he 
was  determined  to  let. me  know. 
VOL.  6.  T 
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It  Is  impossible  to  describe  the  appearance  of 
poor  Thornhill  when  he  brought  me  the  dreadful 
fiat  of  this  sapient  Gothamite.  The  theatre  was 
not  to  be  closed  for  a  night  or  two,  but,  as  the  man 
said — for  good.  The  manager  and  his  ten  children, 
and  all  his  company,  were  to  be  deprived  of  bread  ; 
and  this  it  was  whispered,  loud  enough  foi  every 
body  to  hear,  on  my  account. 

In  vain  I  ransacked  my  memory  for  some  cause — 
in  vain  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  boroughreeve  in 
gentlemanly  terras — he  either  understood  not  such 
language,  or  was  ignorant  of  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  learning — not  perhaps  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Sunday  seminaries — for  I  received 
no  answer  except  a  verbal  one,  short  and  pithy, 
"  The  boroughreeve  says  yo  mun  shut  up  th'  stage 
pfay,  or  ly he'll  mack  yo.'1 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  If  the  theatre  was  open- 
ed in  opposition  to  this  man's  fiat,  doubtless  great 
confusion  would  arise.  This  my  enemies  were 
aware  of— this  was  what  they  wanted.  They  pro- 
crastinated the  notice  to  the  noon  of  the  last  day, 
thinking  I  should  not  have  time  to  give  notice  that 
there  would  be  no  play,  and  consequently  perse- 
vere. But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  I  sept  the 
bellman  round  the  town  and  environs,  called  in  my 
tickets,  and  gave  up  every  hope  of  emolument. 
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Had  I  possessed  a  turbulent  spirit,  and  persever- 
ed in  performing,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  serious  ;  and  that  I  should  act  thus,  the  bo- 
roughreeve  was  so  confident,  that  a  neighbouring 
magistrate  purposely  attended  with  a  warrant,  rea- 
dy to  fill  up,  whereby  not  only  myself,  but  the 
whole  body  of  unoffending  comedians,  would  have 
been  consigned  to  Lancaster  Castle. 

Thus  the  grand  end  of  this  scene  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  was  frustrated  ;  yet  the  real  cause  that 
fexcited  it  was  unknown,  until  one  of  the  official 
myrmidons  made  a  confidential  communication.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  here  to  make  a  slight  digression, 
by  which  an  insight  may  be  given  into  the  minds 
and  manners  of  the  people  I  was  now  amongst,  and 
help  to  elucidate  what  follows. 

There  are  a  set  of  beings  in  the  world,  who,  des- 
titute of  principle  as  well  as  feeling,  and  anxious  to 
stand  forward  in  the  opinions  of  the  powerful,  ei- 
ther from  motives  of  ambition  or  aggrandizement, 
or  perhaps  both,  care  not  how  they  sacrifice  truth 
and  justice,  so  they  obtain  the  object  of  their  views. 
There  is  nothing  too  absurd  for  them  to  attempt 
or  too  cruel  for  them  to  accomplish.  Mole  hills 
are  swelled  into  mountains,  and  where  there  is  no 
substance,  they  grasp  at  a  shadow.  To  show  how 
these  busy,  meddling,  would-be-great  people  some- 
T  2 
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times  expose  themselves,  and  to  evince  the  partj 
spirit  that  was  then  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
I  shall  relate  a  short,  but  true  story. 

At  the  time  of  the  riots  in  this  part  of  Lanca- 
shire, the  poor  mechanics,  deprived  of  work,  and 
conceiving  their  misfortunes  to  arise  from  manual 
labour  being  in  less  estimation,  on  account  of  the 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  great  power 
of  steam  ;  were  led  to  commit  outrages  on  property, 
for  which  many  ignorant  creatures  suffered.  These 
disorders  were  by  designing  people  misrepresented 
to  ministers.  They  were  led  to  believe  that  a  spi- 
rit of  sedition,  if  not  rebellion,  actuated  these  mis- 
guided unfortunates.  Had  they  ^  been  acquainted 
with  the  real  truth,  such  violent  proceedings  as  af- 
terwards took  place  would  not,  I  believe,  have  been 
permitted. 

The  candidates  for  power  and  peculation  con- 
ceived this  a  fine  opportunity  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  government ;  and  although  the  disturb- 
ances had  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than  they  had 
with  theology,  the  old  hackneyed  term  Jacobin  wag 
again  brought  forward,  and  spies  were  sent  amongst 
tho  lower  orders,  who,  under  the  eloak  of  friend- 
ship,  first  "  tempted  to  sin,  and  then  betrayed  to 
punishment." 
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At  this  period  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood, 
like  the  "  heaven-born  minister,"  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Society; 
but  finding  neither  money  nor  preferment  were  to 
be  got  by  it,  changed  sides,  a.sd,  like  him,  also  be- 
came the  persecutor  of  those  with  whom  he  former- 
ly associated.  This  man,  I  say,  stepped  forward 
as  the  champion  of  Anti-jacobinism,  and  the  knight 
errant  of  the  Treasury  Board.  But  vain  hitherto 
had  been  his  attempts,  and  futile  every  effort  to  sig- 
nalize himself  in  the  glorious  cause  ;  vainly,  on  his 
fiery  steed,  he  scoured  the  streets  by  day,  and  the 
lanes  by  night,  in  quest  of  the  disaffected.  At 
length  fortune  favoured  him.  As  he  rocie,  meditatr 
ing  on  the  .poor  figure  he  should  cut  in  the  next 
despatches  to  my  Lord  Ca->tlereagh,  he  descried  at 

the  foot  of  a  hill what  does  the  reader  suppose? 

Perhaps  a  body  of  ill  looking  fellows,  armed  with 
pikes — perhaps  a  seditious  mob,  pulling  down  the 
house  of  some  loyal  subject,  and  murdering  the  in- 
habitants !  No  :  It  was  none  of  these.  It  was  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  than  an  innocent  disciple  of  John 
Wesley,  who,  mounted  on  a  stool,  preached  the 
gospel  of  peace  to  about  two  hundred  unoffending 
hearers ! 

"  Now's  the  time,"  thought  this  busy  meddler, 
clapping   spurs    to    his   horse,    and   gallopping   iri 
amongst  the  crowd,    "  Disperse,"  said  he  in  a  tone 
X3 
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of  authorit".  "  Disperse,  sir !"  said  the  humble 
preacher  :  "  we  are  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  a  word  or  two  of  exhortation."  "  A  word 
or  two  of  sedition  you  mean,  fellow  ;  but  I'll  house 
some  of  you."  Having  said  this,  he  gallopped  back 
into  town,  and  exclaimed  as  he  rode  through  the 
streets,  "  /  have  got  my  man  ;"  and  having  obtain- 
ed part  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  he  led  them  back  to 
the  charge ;  for  the  Metho  lists,  conceiving  them- 
selves in  no  fault,  removed  not  till  a  view  of  the 
warriors  at  full  speed  gave  the  alarm,  when  each 
took  to  his  heels,  and  left  the  poor  preacher  of  me- 
thodism  an  easy  prey  to  the  victorious  party.  In 
vain  he  expostulated ;  on  he  must  go — and  on  he 
went — between  two  horsemen,  at  a  pace  he  found 
it  difficult  to  sustain  ;  but  fear  of  being  cut  down 
by  uplifted  broa-1  swords  produced  a  vigour  almost 
super-human,  and  in  this  state  he  was  brought  into 
town,  and  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety;  whilst  the 
hero  of  this  mighty  deed  was  congratulated  on  his 
courage  and  magnanimity.  I  should  not  omit  that 
the  inhabitants  assembled  in  crowds  to  witness  the 
entrance  of  this  delected  traitor,  and  jacobin,  jaco- 
bin, jacobin,  echoed  from  every  quarter. 

This  exploit,  amongst  others  equally  silly,  was 
transmitted  to  ministers,  and  formed  a  feature  for 
the  contents  of  the  g'een  bag.  But  what  became 
ef  the  preacher?  Why,  he  was  of  course  t-xamin- 
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el,  ami  as  nothing  could  be  brought  against  him, 
dismissed  upon  promise  of  future  good  behaviour. 

But  to  return.  In  the  session  of  parliament  pre- 
vious, various  reports — in  short  a  green  bag  full — 
of  rebellious  plots  and  seditious  conspiracies,  with 
no  stronger  foundation  than  those  I  have  above  re- 
lated, were  sent  to  government  by  place-hunters 
and  hireling  spies.  But  previous  to  its  production 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  gentleman  of  sterling 
talent,  and  incorruptible  independence,'  in  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
particulars,  volunteered  a  journey  to  London,  on 
purpose  to  rescue  his  native  town  from  the  obloquy 
and  foul  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  interested  and 
time-serving  sycophants.*  The  real  and  true  ^tate 
of  the  case  was  by  this  means  laid  before  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr  Brougham,  and  others ;  and  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  produced  his  famous  green  bag,  with 
all  the  solemnity  the  seriousness  of  the  business  re- 
quired, Mr.  Brougham  rose  and  made  a  speech  be- 
fore the  honourable  house  that  put  the  bag  and  its 
contents  at  rest  for  ever. 


*  So  highly  was  Doctor  Taylor's  service  appreciated  by 
his  townsmen,  that  they  not  only  returned  him  public  thanks, 
but  presented  him  with  a  silver  cup,  as  a  token  of  their  esteem 
and  gratitude . 
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Mr.  Brougham  had  by  this  means  made  himself 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  secret  intelligencer  and 
his  friends.  I  was  well  known  to  have  been  an  ac- 
tive instrument  in  his  late  electioneering  attempt  at 
Liverpool ;  and  although  in  other  respects  a  harm- 
less individual,  and  the  players  still  more  so  ;  yet  to 
gratify  insatiate  malice  and  disappointed  ambition, 
means  were  taken  which  it  was  hoped  would  con- 
sign us  indiscriminately  to  a  prison.  Added  to  this, 
my  tickets,  being  engraved  for  my  own  performance, 
unfortunately  exhibited  a  fat,  smiling  figure  with  a 
broom  in  his  grasp.  This  was  easily  construed  as 
having  reference  to  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  name  is 
commonly  pronounce*!  Broom,  and  was  of  itself 
enough  to  condemn  me,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
hated  him  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice.  But  some  of  the  noise  heads 
went  even  further  than  this.  They  said  "  tho 
ticket  represented  Thomas  Paine  with  the  besom 
of  destruction  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  meant 
to  sweep  away  social  order,  and  annihilate  all  dis- 
tinctions amongst  mankind.  In  short,  ignorance, 
folly,  and  prejudice  were  combined  against  a  set  of 
innocent  people,  who  were  robbed  oi  the  means  of 
existence  for  a  whole  week,  to  gratify  the  igno- 
rance and  caprice  of  a  "  proud  man,  dressed  iu  a 
little  brief  authority." 

Day  after  day  I  employed  every  means  in  my 
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power  to  obtain  permission  for  the  company  to  per- 
form without  me;  but  all  was  ineffectual.  At 
length  I  addressed  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and 
the  injustice  of  the  whole  proceeding  appeared  in 
such  glaring  colours,  that  under  their  protection  I 
took  my  benefit,  and  the  company  continued  to  act 
as  before.  The  noise  this  oppressive  business  made 
in  the  town,  and  the  unprovoked  injury  it  was  well 
known  1  had  sustained,  made  such  an  impression  on 
the  thinking  part  of  the  people,  that  the  theatre  was 
literally  crowded.  Even  Quakers  and  Methodists 
purchased  tickets ;  and  after  a  week's  misery,  for 
who,  possessing  a  grain  of  feeling,  could  hear  the 
daily  complaints  of  the  actors  ami  their  children, 
and  know  himself,  though  innocently,  the  cause, 
without  a  degree  of  anguish  not  to  be  described  ? — 
.1  say,  after  a  week's  misery,  I  took  leave  of  some 
worthy  friends,  shook  hands  with  the  manager,  and 
returned  to  Parkgate.  As  I  entered  my  cottage, 
and  cast  a  look  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  making  comparisons  between 
the  heavenly  scene  now  before  me,  and  the  detes- 
table one  I  had  left,  and  said  within  myself,  "  from 
beloved  Ferdinand,  the  Inquisition,  the  D — I,  and 
JBolton  Boroughreeves,  Good  Luck  deliver  me  .'*' 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Bolton,  I  hope  for  ever  in 
a  public  capacity,  I  shall  relate  a  short  anecdote. 
I  think  I  must  before  have  observed,  that  the  lower 
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classes  in  Lancashire  are  extremely  clever  at  sharp 
repartee  and  witty  reply.  The  Irish  are  perhaps 
the  only  people  that  excel  them.  One  evening  as  I 
was  returning  from  a  party,  my  way  happened  to 
lie  past  one  of  the  principal  inns.  The  upper  rooms 
were  brilliantly  illuminated  for  a  loyal  dinner  on  some 
great  occasion,  and  being  rather  late,  the  members 
had  of  course  taken  their  dose  of  animating  liquid, 
for  the  effects  of  their  orgies  were  audible  in  the 
street ;  in  short,  they  made  su<-h  a  noise  with  shout- 
ing and  thumping  tables,  that  a  mob  had  assembled; 
and  though  I  knew  the  purport  of  the  meeting,  I 
was  determined  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  I  addressed  a  weaver,  "  Pray,  friend, 
what  are  they  making  all  this  noise  about  ?"  "  Why, 
sur,"  said  he  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Mr. 
Brougham  has  let  th"  cat  out  o'  th"  bag,  and  they're 
trying  to  catch  it  again."  This  had  an  instanta- 
neous effect  upon  the  muscles  of  the  byestanders ; 
and  as  the  Lancashire  weavers  don't  restrain  their 
laughter  within  the  bounds  of  decorum,  I  left  the 
groupe,  lest  their  mirth  should  be  mistaken  for  dis- 
affection, and  I  innocently  come  in  for  my  share  of 
the  odium. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

"  'TIS  WELL  IF  IT  TAKE." 

W.  TAVERNER. 


MY  next  excursion  was  to  a  part  of  Lancashire 
more  distant,  and  less  liable  to  be  overrun  with  pub- 
lic amusements.     Pedestrianism  was  now   become 
my  favourite  mode  of  travelling.     It  was  delightful 
in  three  points  of  view ;  it  saved  coach  expenses — 
no  mean  object ;  my  feelings  were  not  harrowed  by 
'the  ill  treatment  of  that  noble  creature,  the  horse ; 
and  I  gained  health  by  the  exercise  of  my  muscular 
powers.     The  rich  and  great  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  degree  of  independence  a  pedestrian  enjoys. 
He   views   the    beauties    of  the    landscape — not 
through   the   confined   window   of   a   coach — the 
boundless  expanse  of  country  lies  before  him ;  he 
can  stop  to  meditate  on  the  sublimities  of  creation, 
without  having  his  reverie  interrupted  by  the  lash 
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of  a  whip  ;  or  the  discordant,  hoarse  voice  of  the 
coachman,  terrifying  the  poor  jaded  horses  into  a 
pace  their  strength  is  unequal  to.  The  pedestrian 
has  opportunities  of  studying  character,  equally 
with  the  coach  passenger,  with  this  advantage — he 
is  not  compelled  to  remain  in  unpleasant  society. 
If  a  chance  comrade  on  the  road  prove  disagrea- 
ble  or  impertinent — mending  or  slackening  the 
pace  will  cut  his  acquaintance ;  whilst  the  coach 
passenger  is  pent  up  for  a  day — perhaps  two  or 
three — with  people  he  would  be  glad  to  leave,  but 
cannot.  In  short— ^to  the  man  who  is  able,  and  has 
leisure,  I  recommend  travelling  on  foot,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  other  modes. 

Having  dispatched  my  luggage,  I  took  my  short 
stick — as  Gloster  used  to  say — and  in  two  days 
reached  Blackburn.  I  had  exhibited  here  some 
years  before,  with  great  success,  and  had  reason  to 
expect  a  repetition  of  it — nor  was  I  disappointed. 
Mr.  Sudell  and  Mr.  Fielding*  again  honoured  me 


*  To  tbe  former  of  these  gtntlemen  I  am  particularly  in- 
drbtidfor  much  kindness,  whenever  chance  has  placed  me 
in  his  vicinity :  and  I  call  it  with  pleasure  to  memory,  as  a* 
mark  of  flattering  distinction,  that  I  have  been  esteemed 
Morthy  the  notice  of  a  man,  who,  possessed  of  a  large  inde- 
pendent fortune,  chose  to  remain  in  business,  to  the  certain 
injury  of  his  property,  rather  than  turn  thousands  without 
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with  their  patronage,  and  thus  encouraged,  I  con- 
ceived myself  amply  recompensed  for  all  my  fatigue 
and  trouble  ;  and  after  two  more  nights,  I  left 
Blackburn  in  high  glee.  —  For  through  life,  every 
little  gleam  of  fortune  had  power  to  drive  away 
the  memory  of  past  evils,  and  to  buoy  me  up  with 
anticipation  of  future  good. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years,  I  now  found 
myself  a  solitary  Itinerant.  The  cheering  chit- 
chat —  the  enlivening,  sorrow-scaring  society  of  a 
little  woman,  who,  for  near  forty  years  had  shared 
my  fortunes,  was  wanting  ;  and  I  looked  in  vain, 
after  my  evening  fatigue,  for  that  consolation  she 
never  failed  to  bestow.  Under  this  privation,  I, 
however,  continued  to  keep  up  my  spirits,  by  re- 
flecting that  her  aged  parent  was  a  gainer  by  the 
sacrifice,  and  that  my  absence  would  not  be  of  any 
long  duration. 

I  had  always  felt  a  considerable  inconvenience  in 
my  peregrinations,  from  the  want  of  a  musician 


sustenance,  in  times  of  tribulation.  Rich  men,  in  general, 
feed  their  pride,  their  vanity,  and  their  passions ;  they  die, 
and  are  no  more  remembered — but  the  name  of  Henry  Sudcll 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  poor  around  Blackburn,  whilst 
memory  holds  the  seat  of  reason. 
VOL.  6.  U 
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capable  of  accompanying  the  songs  introduced  hi 
ray  Brooms.  For  though  they  were,  in  general, 
easy,  common  tunes,  they  required  a  stile  of  play- 
ing, common  fiddlers — and  such  I  was  obliged  fre- 
quently to  employ — were  unacquainted  with.  A 
man  of  the  description  I  required  offered  himself 
at  Blackburn,  and  I  engaged  him  for  a  month. 
But  a  good  scarcely  ever  comes  without  its  attend- 
ant evil.  This  man  was  most  unfortunate  in  his 
appearance.  He  was  lame  of  one  leg,  and  his 
nose  of  immense  size,  bore  testimony  of  a  hot 
liver.  To  add  to  this,  he  was  excessively  impu- 
dent, and  fancied  himself  a  wit.  His  name  was 
Richard  Frazier — commonly  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood Fiddling  Dick.  The  night  previous  to 
my  quitting  Blackburn,  I  sent  for  him,  and  the 
following  dialogue  will  give  a  strong  idea  of  his 
character. 

"  Waiter !    Tell  Frazier  to  come  up  stairs." 

"  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  sir —  as  the 
man  said  to  his  master."  Up  he  came  hobbling, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  continued,  "  Well,  here 
I  am,  sir,  large  as  life."  This  unpleasant  free- 
dom I  was  obliged  to  overlook,  or  relinquish  his 
services  ;  although  I  did  all  I  could  to  prevent 
it,  by  avoiding  every  kind  of  familiarity,  arid 
keeping  him  at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible. 
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"  What  will  you  expect,  Mr.  Frazier,  for  your 
services  for  a  month  ?" 

"  As  much  as  you'll  give  me,  sir — as  the  mare 
said  to  the  manger." 

"  I'll  give  you  one  guinea  per  week." 

"Sir,  I  am  as  pleased  as  Punch,  and  as  merry 
as  a  fiddler.  I'll  take  your  word,  sir,  because 
why  ? — you're  a  gentleman.  A  guinea's  the  sum, 
and  Antonio  bound.  Mr.  Smallshare,  the  last 
manager  here,  offered  me  fifteen  shillings — No, 
said  1 — that  wont  do  for  Frazier — because  why  ? 
you're  no  gentleman — as  the  bassoon-player*  said 
to  the  bull." 


*  This  expression,  we  suppose,  is  taken  from  the  story  of 
a  Lancashire  bassoon-player ;  who  having  stayed  late  at  the 
public  house  after  a  village  oratorio,  and  of  course,  moisten- 
ed his  clay,  departed  for  his  residence,  which  lay  at  some 
distance.  The  night  was  dark,  and  going  through  a  pasture 
field,  he  chanced  to  approach  the  vicinity  of  a  bull,  who 
hailed  the  appearance  of  this  son  of  Apollo,  by  a  hollow,  sono- 
rous grumble.  The  enraptured  admirer  of  sweet  sounds  mis- 
taking this  noise  for  the  note  of  a  brother  performer,  imme- 
diately accepted  the  challenge— took  out  his  bassoon — and 
exclaimed  with  true  scientific  pomposity,  "  Sound  your  A> 
sir."  The  bull,  not  versed  in  the  rudiments  of  time  and 
tune,  preferred  an  immediate  crash ;  for  coming  behind  the 
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"  Very  well,  it's  a  bargain.  You  must  be  punc- 
tual and  sober " 

"  Or  you'll  take  toll  of  my  corn  bag — as  the  man 
said  to  the  miller." 

"  We  must  be  at  Clithero  to-morrow  evening ; 
so  you  must  set  out  early  in  the  morning.  Get  a 
glass  of  what  you  like  below  stairs." 

"  Sir,  111  trundle  down  like  a  bag  of  brick 
dust — call  for  a  glass  of  ale,  cold  without  sugar 
— and  be  off  for  Clithero  before  the  crow  pulls  off 
his  night  cap." 

I  found  I  bad  to  deal  with  a  man  who  would  in- 
trude his  conversation  upon  me,  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement  I  could  give  him ;  and  whose  as* 
surance  and  familiarity  might  render  me  contemp- 
tible in  the  eyes  of  respectable  people.  I  therefore 
made  it  my  business  to  speak  to  him  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  as  the  least  approbation  would  tend  to 
encourage  and  increase  his  volubility,  I  avoided 


bassoon  player,  be  placed  bis  horns  to  the  seat  of  honour, 
and  very  deliberately  tossed  him  over  the  hedge.  When  the 
enraged  musician  rose  upon  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  in  Sten- 
torian tones,  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  you  are  neither  a  mu- 
sician nor  a  gentleman,  by " 
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moving  a  muscle,  although  at  times  it  was  difficult. 
The  next  morning  I  resumed  my  pedestrian  efforts, 
and  after  a  pleasant  walk,  through  a  most  romantic 
country,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Whalley,  twelve 
miles  from  Blackburn,  in  high  spirits,  and  with  a 
good  appetite — the  almost  certain  effects  of  air  and 
exercise. 

The  village  of  Whalley  is  most  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  called  the 
Odder ;  on  the  side  of  whi«h,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  monastery,  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
travellers,  whose  time  will  allow  the  indulgence. 
The  landlord  of  the  principal  inn,  where  I  or- 
dered dinner,  was,  I  had  been  informed,  a  singular 
character.  His  attachment  to  the  proceedings  of 
ministers  was  so  strong,  and  his  hatred  of  the  op- 
position so  inveterate,  that  a  rider,  happening  to 
let  fall  some  observations,  not  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  former,  his  horse  was  instantly  ordered  out, 
and  the  landlord  returning  into  the  parlour — where 
his  guest,  unthinking  of  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted, was  carelessly  smoaking  his  pipe — thus 
addressed  him  ; — "  Come,  I  think  it's  time  for  yo 
to  be  moving." 

"Moving,  man!    What- do  you  mean!"  said  the 
astonished  traveller. 

u3 
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"  Why,  I  mean  to  be  boivt  a'  jacobins.  I  love  my 
king — he  grants  me  a  license  to  get  my  bread 
— and  if  I  tak'  in  sich  as  yo,  I  desarve  to  be  d— d." 

"  Well,  but  my  friend,"  replied  the  rider,  "  you 
mistake  me.  No  man  loves  our  good  old  king  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should 
be  in  love  with  his  ministers." 

"  Yes,  but  it  does,"  said  the  sagacious  landlord. 
11  There's  an  ovod  saying,  '  love  me — love  my  dog.' 
Beside — what  reet  ha*  we  to  meddle  with  what 
doesna  consarn  us  ?  Dunndt  we  pay  taxes  to  be 
governed — every  man  to  his  trade,  yo  known.  Yo 
pay  me  for  yo'r  dinner — so ;  if  it's  a  good  one, 
what  argufies  it  to  you  how  it's  cooked  ?"  It  was 
in  vain  to  contest  the  matter — the  old  man  was 
rich  and  resolute,  and  the  bagman  removed  to  the 
other  inn. 

After  dinner,  as  I  looked  over  the  Courier,  pre- 
vious to  my  departure,  mine  host  brought  in  his 
jug  of  ale;  and  seating  himself  familiarly  by  the 
fire,  enquired  "  What  th'  great  folk  were  doing 
up  at  Lunnon."  As  I  was  in  no  dread  of  being 
1  timed  out,  I  thought  I'd  try  his  temper;  and  im- 
mediately read  an  extemporaneous  effusion,  which 
informed  him  "  that  a  change  of  ministers  was  in 
agitation,  and  that  Mcbsrs.  \\hitbread,  Sheridan, 
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Brougham,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  were  to  be  at 
the  head  of  administration." 

"  The  d — 1  they  are  !"  exclaimed  he  with  a  more 
than  ghastly  stare,  and  dropping  the  jug  he  was  in 
the  act  of  lifting  to  his  mouth  "  Then  the  next 
thing  will  be  that  Bonaparte  is  King  of  England, 
and  we  shall  all  be  made  slaves  of." 

As  I  laid  the  paper  down,  it  was  not  without  ap- 
prehension that  he  might  look  for  the  paragraph 
himself;  but  I  was  safe  ;  for  reading  was  not  one  of 
my  landlord  s  accomplishments  ;  and  as  he  helped 
me  on  with  my  coat,  I  said  with  as  much  serious- 
ness as  I  could  assume  "  I'll  tell  you  what  landlord. 
The  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
barkers  and  railers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  be,  to  have  a  large  pair  of  stocks  in  West- 
minster Hall,  wherein  all  those  who  had  the  assur- 
ance to  oppose  the  minister  should  be  placed,  until 
i.hey  promised  to  mend  their  manners." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  he  burst  forth  in  high  glee,  "  I 
should  like  to  see  'em.  One  wouM  then  ha'  some 
quietness,  but  as  it  is,  they're  never  satisfied.  What 
would  they  have,  sir?  I  say,"  raising  his  voice, 
"  what  would  they  have  ?  If  they  dunnot  like  th* 
country — as  one  of  your  great  orators  said — d — n 
'em  let  'eui  leave  it."  He  shook  me  by  the  hand 
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heartily,  as  we  parted,  swearing  I  was  staunch  and 
true,  and  that  if  aw  th'  world  wur  like  me,  we  should 
have  no  grumblers.  "  Thou  knowest  but  little  of 
the  old  bailey,"  thinks  I  to  myself,  as  I  slowly 
walked  down  the  hill  on  the  way  to  Clithero. 

The  approach  to  this  small  but  neat  town,  affords 
the  traveller  a  gratifying  prospect.  The  castle 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  that  terminates  an 
extensive  valley,  and  conceals  the  town,  which  lies 
directly  behind  it.  The  building  is  a  modern  struc- 
ture, except  the  remains  of  a  tower,  and  this  form- 
ed part  of  the  ancient  castle. 

The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  though  alone,  I 
found  company  in  contemplation  ;  and  hills,  dales, 
woods  and  rivulets  formed  a  part  of  the  group. 

As  I  ascended  the  last  hill,  I  overtook  a  covered 
waggon,  and  as  I  approached,  the  tones  of  a  violin 
struck  my  ear.  Curiosity  led  me  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  vehicle,  and  I  perceived  seated  amongst 
the  straw,  three  old  women,  and  Mr.  Frazicr,  my 
musician  in  chief-  He  was  playing  the  black  joke, 
which  the  females  chorused  in  their  way,  at  the  s.ome 
time  passing  round  a  bottle  of  some  mirth-inspiring 
liquid.  When  the  merry  minstrel  spied  his  master,  he 
stopped,  and  bawled  out,  "  Here  am  I,  sir,  drunk  asa 
fiddler ;  playing  the  black  joke  to  these  ladies,  and 
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ever  and  anon  taking  a  glass  of  blue  ruin  by  way  of 
rosin.  Merry  as  so  many  beggars  in  a  barn,  sing 
tantara  rara,  rogues  all,  rogues  all,  sing  tantara  rara, 
rogues  all."  This  was  a  general  chorus,  accompa- 
nied fortissimo  by  Frazier,  and  I  doubt  not  the  words 
were  applicable.  Whilst  the  party  were  roaring 
discords,  to  which  the  bagpipe  is  melody,  I  mended 
my  pace,  being  determined  to  reach  Clithero  as 
quickly  as  possible,  lest  Mr.  Frazier's  familiarity 
might  draw  me  into  a  connexion  not  much  to  my 
credit. 

I  had  procured  from  a  relation  in  Chorley,  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  a  gentleman,  whose  literary, 
moral,  domestic,  and  social  qualities,  are,  and  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  revered  in  this  country — i 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson,  master  of  Clithero 
school. 

As  soon  as  a  cup  of  excellent  tea  had  produced 
its  exhilerating  stimulus,  I  waited  upon  this  gen- 
tleman, whose  reception  of  me  was  such  as  the  cha- 
racter I  had  heard  of  him  led  me  to  expect.  Luckily 
he  had  read  the  three  former  volumes  of  the  Iti- 
nerant, and  passed  some  pleasing  compliments—- 
the more  pleasing — because  originating  from  a  man 
of  sense,  of  serious  information,  and  a  scholar— 
but  above  all — a  man  of  liberal  opinions — and  who 
thought  not  by  proxy.  After  a  pleasant  hour  WQ 
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parted,  and  the  next  evening  being  advertized  for 
my  performance,  he  requested  a  situation  might  be 
preserved  for  himself  and  his  pupils. 

The  inn  was  a  good  one — every  thing  excellent 
in  its  kind — and  I  took  possession  of  the  armed 
chair  by  a  good  fire,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  Doc- 
tor Johnson  when  he  affirmed,  that  "  an  armed 
chair  at  a  tavern,  was  the  throne  of  human  feli- 
city." 

As  this  was  the  only  room  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  company,  it  was  impossible  to  be  private, 
nor  did  I  wish  it.  Singularity  of  character  was 
always  a  treat,  and  in  every  circle  of  society, 
there  was  more  than  a  chance  of  meeting  with  it. 
I  had  not  been  seated  long,  when  the  landlord  en- 
tered, snuffed  the  the  candles,  stirred  the  fire,  and 
with  a  pleasant  smile,  observed,  "  You'll  not  be 
offended,  sir,  if  I  inform  you  that  the  easy  chair 
on  this  evening  is  always  given  up  to  the  old 
major. 

"  And  who  is  he,  landlord?" 

"  A  queer  fish,  I'll  assure  you,  sir.  We  have  a 
Monday  night's  club — about  twelve — all  respectable 
gentlemen. 
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"  Oh,  the  more  the  merrier.  The  club  is  just 
what  I  wish,  and  I'll  give  up  the  chair  with  plea- 
sure. What  occupations  do  the  generality  of  these 
gentlemen  follow  ? 

"  Some  one  thing,  and  some  another;  but  all 
rich,  and  highly  respectable." 

"  The  one  naturally  follows  the  other  you  know, 
landlord." 

"  Of  course,  sir — of  course.  But  the  major's 
the  cutest  hand  of  them  all  at  a  story.  To  be  sure 
I  don't  think  he  always  sticks  to  truth,  but  that's 
his  business.  Then  he  never  goes  to  church,  and 
that's  the  worst  part  of  him." 

"  What,  he's  a  freethinker,  I  suppose." 

"  Nay  sir,  I  don't  believe  tie  ever  thinks  at  all— 
anys  it's  all  'pop-lolly'  But  if  he's  not  a  free- 
thinker, he's  a  free  drinker,  and  the  best  customer 
that  comes  to  my  house.  But  there's  another  gen- 
tleman attends  sometimes;  he's  above  the  common 
stamp  about  the  head  piece ;  very  high  learned, 
and  they  say  very  rich." 

"  And  very  respectable,  of  course." 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir — to  be  sure.  He  has  lived  here 
about  two  years — comes  from  abroad,  they  say— 
and  does  a  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor.  He 
teaches  a  hundred  poor  boys  and  girls  for  no- 
thing— is  quite  dark — and  one  of  his  scholars  al- 
ways leads  him  about.  He  never  enters  any  pub- 
lic house  but  mine,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water, 
for  which  he  pays  sixpence  a  glass ;  for  he  justly 
observes,  '  you  publicans  ought  to  be  well  paid, 
sir,  it  is  a  sort  of  human  purgatory,  and  the  mi- 
sery of  it  should  purge  away  a  number  of  sins.' " 

The  door  now  opened,  and  a  corpulent  old  gen- 
tleman, with  a  bald  head,  and  a  good-humoured 
countenance,  hobbled  in.  I  rose,  and  he  bowed 
politely,  as  he  passed  to  his  favourite  chair.  "  Your 
servant,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself,  "  It  is 
the  custom  in  our  country  to  talk  to  strangers  as  if 
they  were  fools  ;  telling  them  what  they  knew  be- 
fore, that  it's  a  fine  or  a -foul  day — or  that  it's  hot 
cr  cold.  Pop-lolly  !  I  hate  such  stuff.  Now,  sir, 
you  look  like  a  gentleman," — I  bowed — "  you  do 
upon  my  soul — I'm  not  joking — and  if  one  gentle- 
man will  take  a  glass  with  another — for  I'm  a  gen- 
tleman too," — I  bowed  again — "he  just  does  the 
the  thing  that  is  right.  Waiter,  bring  two  glasses— 
what  shall  it  be,  sir?  name  your  liquor — here's 
every  thing — and  all  good." 
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Before  the  waiter  returned,  half  a  dozen  more 
gentlemen  entered  The  first  was  a  middle  aged 
man,  in  regimentals,  easily  known  to  be  a  north 
Briton  from  his  accent.  A  pompous  pillar  of  the 
establishment,  next,  preceded  a  smugly  dressed 
grocer  ;  who  being  churchwarden,  and  overseer  of 
the  poor,  discovered  the  pride  of  office  in  his  dic- 
tatorial manner,  accompanied  with  a  plentiful  lack 
of  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue.  The  rest 
were  merely  dummys,  who  smoaked,  and  puffed 
assent  to  any  thing,  and  every  thing.  I  was  no- 
ticed, and  frequently  referred  to  with  pleasing 
respect,  taking  me  doubtless  for  a  man  of  property, 
the  only  test — as  the  landlord  seemed  to  think — 
of  true  respectability. 

Half  an  hour  passed  pleasantly,  and  I  began  to 
think  I  should  support  my  character  of  respectabi- 
lity for  that  evening  at  least,  when  the  landlord 
informed  me  that  "  A  person  of  the  name  of  Fra- 
zier  wished  to  take  a  glass  with  roe  if  I  was  not 
engaged,  and  begged  to  know  if  he  must  come 
in." 

A  philosopher  would  have  smiled  at  this,  but  I 
could  not.  The  blood  mounted  into  my  face,  and 
passion  fired  my  breast.  "  Am  I  to  be  exposed 
by  this  drunken  fiddler,''  thought  I,  "  and  render- 
ed contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  present?"  "  I'll 
VOL.  6.  x 
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speak  to  the  person  without,"  replied  I,  as  soon  as 
I  could  rally  my  feelings,  and  immediately  left  the 
room. 

In  the  bar  stood  Frazier — not  cap  in  hand,  but 
placed  on  his  head  in  a  way  that  said,  "  I'm  up  to 
any  thing."  From  the  impulse  of  immediate  feel- 
ing, I  should  have  kicked  the  scoundrel  into  the 
street ;  but  restrained  by  his  crippled  state — per- 
haps more  by  policy — passion  gave  way  to  pru- 
dence, and  kept  me  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 
"  So  sir,  you  are  arrived,  I  see." 

"  Yes  sir — like  a  shipwrecked  sailor — pretty  well 
drenched." 

"  Why  you  are  drunk,  sir." 

"Only  alittle  plashed — as  the  butcher  said  to  hts 
boots.  My  fair  companions  in  the  cart  had  a  bottle 
of  excellent  gin,  and  we  saw  it  out ;  because  why  ? 
its  the  grand  elixir  of  life — as  the  quack  said  to 
the  newspaper." 

The  fellow's  impudence  was  beyond  all  bearing  ; 
and  could  I  have  procured  a  musician  of  any  des- 
cription, he  should  have  been  discharged  on  the 
instant.  But  on  enquiry,  I  was  told  there  was 
none  in  Clithero,  or  its  neighbourhood ;  so  I  was 
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obliged  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain ;  and 
sooth,  rather  than  irritate.  For  this  purpose,  I 
put  a  crown  into  his  hand,  saying,  "  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  you  till  to-morrow  night." 

"  I'm  off,  sir,  Frazier  has  not  fiddled  to  a 
dancing  master  five  years,  without  knowing  good 
manners.  So,  bones  sore,  as  the  French  have  it." 

t 

When  I  re-entered  the  room,  the  party  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  some  improvements 
that  had  taken  place  at  Stoneyhurst  College;  a 
celebrated  and  most  extensive  seminary  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  the 
catholic  persuasion.  Having  heard  and  read  of 
this  place,  I  launched  out  in  its  praise,  and 
amongst  other  things,  observed,  "  How  happy  it 
was  for  society,  that  the  bigotry  and  fiery  zeal 
that  formerly  actuated  that  respectable  body  of 
Christians,  had  given  way  to  rationality,  and  a 
more  charitable  feeling  towards  their  fellow  crea- 
tures" 

"  Pop-lolly  /"  cried  the  major  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  "  you'll  excuse  me,  sir — its  a-  term 
I  learnt  in  the  wars — and  means  fudge-leather  and 
prunella — or — in  short — what  you  please.  But  to 
return  to  the  subject.  T  say,  their  rationality  and 
charity  towards  others  is  all  pop-lolly.  Place  them 
x  2 
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again  in  power,  and  you'll  hear  the  faggot  crackling 
in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  You'll  excuse 
me,  sir." 

"  Don't  apologize,  major,"  replied  I,  "  I  am  an 
advocate  for  freedom  M  eech  ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  differ  with  yau,  if  it  be  only  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument From  hearing  various  opinions,  you  know, 
major,  we  frequently  elicit  information.*'  The 
major  bowed  assent,  and  I  continued,  "You  admit 
of  course,  that  the  age  is  much  enlightened — that 
information  is  the  oaby  antidote  for  the  poison  of 
superstition  ;  and 'if  BO — the  general  spread  which 
has  taken  place  within  thj  last  thirty  years  in  this 
country,  must  haw  tended  considerably  to  liberal- 
ize religious  people  of  all  denominations." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  the  grocer  ;  "  it's  my 
way  Of  thinking,  that  laming  childer  to  read  and 
write,  is  the  way  to  bring  'cm  up  to  vice  and  im- 
mortality. They  get  to  know  too  much — it  makes 
'em  grumbletonians,  as  a  body  may  say,  and  dis- 
gratified  with  every  thing ;  and  if  they  do'nt  put  a 
stop  to  it,  there  will  be  the  d — 1  to  pay  i'  *his  coun- 
try, I  can  tell  'em  that.  Why  half  the  people  are 
sliptics  already,  and  never  go  to  churdi  ;  orthodox 
vagabonds,  that  ought  to  be  put  into  th*  Bishop's 
court."  The  rector  smiled  contempt.  "  If  I  was 
th'  Prince  Regent,"  continued  the  grocer,  "  I'd  put 
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down  all  these  Sunday  schools.  Podr  folk  should 
be  looking  after  their  business,  instead  of  looking 
into  books." 

"  Why  if  they  looked  into  books  with  no  more 
advantage  than  you  have  done  friend,"  replied  the 
major,  "  I  think  indeed  they  had  better  not  meddle 
with  them.  You  are  an  excellent  advocate,  Mr. 
Hyson,  for  ignorance,  and  every  third  word  yov» 
utter  proves  it." 

"  You  don't  know  nothing  at  all  major  about 
what  I  was  going  to  say,  so  mind  your  milantary 
cuncenvresi  and  let  me  speak  about  par'  ^  business. 
It  was  but  t'other  day  1  sent  off  a  Car  i>t  fa\\  Of  pau- 
pers, and  they  were  rumgunitioits^  h  "/ecause  they  had 
been  at  jth'  sunday  schools,  and  could  read  their 
passes.  I  did  my  best  to  ine&t  sg  ,em>  but  it  would 
not  do,  they  wanted  more  m.c  and  raore  meat." 

. 

"ToreGeorge,"  criea  ''  Jiemajor,  ^Want  of  money 
and  meat  was  e.ncu^o  «r  ^  ^^^  them  witllout  your 
aid." 

«  Exactly,"  *&  Lieutenant  Coincide,  the  Scotch 
officer. 


The  groj*        find.n(T  he  hid  now  two  antagonists, 
address^  f     ae'labt  speaker.     «  Why,  lookye,  Cap- 
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tain  Coincide,  I'll  just  put  a  bit  of  a  case  to  yoi>. 
Here's  a  man  as  can  just  scrattle  and  live  by  day  tel 
labour,  what  has  he  to  do  with  laming?  Here's 
another  as  can  do  no  mander  o'  thing — a  man  of  no 
ockipation — fit  for  nothing  but  a  sodier — what  has 
he  to  do  with  larniag?  tell  me  that." 

f 

"  Varry  just,"  replied  the  Lieutenant  with  a  smile 
of  assent. 

"  Fit  for  nothing  but  a  soldier,  eh  ?"  said  the  Ma- 
jor. "  So  when  the  man  is  rendered  a  complete  fool 
by  your  mode  of  education,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  he  must  go  for  a  soldier  ?  Pop-lolly  ! 
He'd  better  go  for  a  grocer.  Then  you  might  teach 
him  to  march  and  countermarch,  and  the  man  being 
as  ignorant  as  the  master,  they  may  split  figs  toge- 
ther, without  the  danger  of  being  rumgumtious,  as 
you  call  it." 

The  grocer  finding  he  was  no  match  for  the  Ma- 
jor, yet  not  choosing  to  be  awed  into  silence,  again 
addressed  the  Captain,  as  he  was  commonly  called. 
"  I  suppose  I've  made  some  mistake,  as  the  Major 
seems  to  laugh  so  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  that.  What 
I've  said,  I've  said ;  and  it  cannot  be  upset  in  a  hur- 
ry. Can  it  Captain  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.     Ye're  right,  sir." 
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"  Yes,"  returned  the  Major,  "  he's  as  right  as  a 
person  that  is  wrong  can  be." 

"  Just  so,  Major,"  said  the  Scotchman  ;  "  ye've 
hit  the  nail  upo'  the  head." 

I  found  from  the  conversation,  that  this  hero  from 
the  north  was  one  of  those  prudent  people  who  wise- 
ly determine  that  sincerity  shall  never  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  advancement. 

One  of  the  dummies  having  laid  down  his  pipe, 
and  taken  up  a  newspaper,  gave  the  conversation  a 
different  turn,  by  saying,  "  Wellington,  1  see,  has 
given  the  French  rascals  a  drubbing." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Scotty.  "  We  have  two 
thousand  killed  and  wounded,  but  nae  person  o' 
respectability :  a'  subalterns.  I  was  informed  that 
several  staff  officers  were  amang  the  slain  ;  but  when 
I  read  the  papers,  I  didna  ken  ane." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  Major,  impatiently  turning  in 
his  chair ;  "  Pop-lolly  again.  You  want  officers 
killed^that  you  may  step  into  their  shoes." 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  Major,"  said  the  Rector, 
with  much  precision  and  self-approving  confidence. 
««  I  take  it  for  granted,  I  say,  the  worthy  Captain 
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does  not  road  the  journalists  of  the  day  from  any 
such  sinister  motives.  He  doubtless  rejoices — dis-. 
interestedly  rejoices — in  the  success  of  his  coun- 
try's arms,  and  glories  in  the  defeat  of  her  enemies." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Scotchman. 

« 

"  I  see  with  much  concern,"  continued  the  Par- 
son, "  that  the  right  reverend  father  in  God -" 

"  Pop-lolly  !"  said  the  Major. 

"  I  am  aware,  Major,"  added  his  reverence,  "  of 
your  loose  notions  on  religious  subjects  ;  but  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  serious  remon- 
strance. As  I  was  saying,  gentlemen — the really 

these  interruptions  are  very  injudicious,  if  not  im- 
pertinent. Pr:-.y  what  was  the  subject  on  whit  h  I 
was  going  to  expatiate  ?" 

"  You  was  going  to  say  something,  sir,"  replied' 

the  grocer,  "  about  the  right  reverend  father . 

Was  not  he,  Captain  ?" 

"  Just  so."  • 

» 

"  Oh  !  aye — yes,  I  remember.  I  was  going  to 
observe,  that  I  generally  look  into  the  obituaries : 
not  irx  hopes,  but  in  fear,  that  some  person  of  dk- 
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tmction  in  the  church — some  exalted  divine — might 
have  been  taken  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death. 
When,  to  my  extreme  affliction,  I  this  day  find  that 
the  right  reverend  Doctor  Pluralist " 

Here  the  Major  laughed  out,  and  repeated  the 
word  pluralist. 

"  These  continual  interruptions,  Major,"  said 
the  exasperated  divine,  "  are  insufferable.  You  are 
as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  though  you  had  been 
bred  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  lieutenant.  (t  So  ye  examin- 
ed the  official  accounts,  reverend  sir,  and  found  a 
worthy  minister  o'  the  k:rk  among  the  killed  and 
wounded  ?" 

"  No,  Captain,"  replied  the  parson  indignantly  : 
"  no  minister  of  the  kirk,  but  a  regular,  legitimate 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  formerly  of  Bra- 
zen-nose, but  latterly  of  Tythewell,  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  where  I  was  aforetime  the  incumbent." 

"  And  you  left  Tythewell  for  a  better  living, 
doctor,  or  perhaps  you  held  them  both,"  observed 
the  Major,  smiling. 

"  No.  Major:  I  left  Tythewell  because  the  Me* 
thodists  drew  away  my  congregation." 
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"  Aye :  this  comes  of  laming  to  read,  s&id  the 
grocer,  glad  to  catch  at  any  thing  in  support  of  his 
former  theory.  "  Had  these  Methodists  been  kept 
to  work,  instead  of  idling  away  their  time  at  Sun- 
day schools,  you  might  have  been  an  incumbrance 
at  Tythewell  to  this  blessed  day." 

The  Major  endeavoured  not  to  stifle  his  pleasure 
at  this  unintentional  home  thrust  of  Hyson's.  He 
laughed  aloud,  and  his  chair  being  upon  the  poise, 
fairly  upset  him  into  the  corner.  Many  of  the 
company  ran  to  his  assistance ;  and  when  comfort- 
ably reinstated,  he  jocularly  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Hy- 
son, you  will  certainly  be  the  death  of  me.  There 
Is  "something  so  whimsical  in  your  mode  of  speech, 
that  a  man  should  bring  into  company  an  additional 
quantity  of  animal  acidity,  to  cope  with  the  spas- 
modic affection  his  muscles  are  sure  to  be  seized 
with  in  your  enlightened  society." 

The  Lieutenant,  who  had  taken  up  the  paper 
again,  and  again  read  over  his  favourite  passage, 
now  observed,  with  much  apparent  pleasure,  •'  As 
I  live,  gentlemen,  I  have  made  a  most  serious  mis- 
take. Instead  of  two,  there  are  twenty  thousand 
killed  and  wounded ;  and  doubtless  amongst  such  a 
number  there  must  be  many  officers  of  distinction." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  were  not  there,  Lieutenant," 
said  the  Major  in  disgust. 
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"  Exactly,  Major ;  for  then  I  might  hae  gained 
promotion." 

"  And  yet  there  appears  to  me,  who  have  had 
some  experience  in  these  matters,"  continued  the 
Major,  "  to  be  much  more  comfort  in  smoking  our 
pipes  by  a  good  fireside,  than  lying  in  a  field  of 
battle,  though  we  should  neither  be  amongst  the 
killed  nor  wounded." 

"  Just  so,  Major.  Ye're  right.  A  gude  fire  is 
a  gude  thing  in  cald  weather." 

* 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  venerable 
looking  man,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  was  led 
into  the  room  by  a  bey.  The  respect  with  which 
he  was  greeted,  convinced  me  that  he  held  a  high 
place  in  their  estimation.  The  Major,  in  particu- 
lar, was  most  assiduous  in  his  attention.  Having 
seated  himself,  by  universal  iotreaty,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  fire,  he  enquired  after  the  health  of 
all  present,  as  well  as  absent  friends.  As  I  was  a 
stranger  to  the  whole  party,  it  was  not  likely  I 
should  be  introduced,  and  his  blindness  of  course 
prevented  my  being  noticed. 

"  You  are  just  come  in  time,  sir,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor, "  to  take  share  in  our  pious  joy,  that  the  list  of 
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the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  late  battle  is  twenty 
thousand  instead  of  two  thousand." 

"  Pious  joy  !"  repeated  the  Rector  :  "  Surely  you 
have  used  an  improper  word,  Major." 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  the  Major.  "  Arc 
hot  pious  gentlemen  in  black  always  brought  for- 
ward on  these  occasions,  to  thank  Heaven  for  the 
destruction  of  their  fellow  creatures  ?  When  the 
French  have  killed  ten  thousand,  don't  they  sing 
Te  Deum  ?  When  the  Spaniards  have  killed  five 
thousand,  don't  they  sing  Te  Deum  ?  And  when 
the  English  have  killed  their  thousands,  they  sing 
Te  Deum  likewise :  and  this  is  rejoicing  at  the 
destruction  of  the  human  race,  is  it  not  ?  Pious  joy. 
Enemies  on  all  sides  sing  Te  Deum,  and  I  sing  tol 
de  rol ;  for  it's  all  Pop-lolly." 

"  Major,  you  totally  mistake  the  thing,"  said  the 
Rector,  "  and  profanely  turn  serious  matters  into 
ridicule.  The  triumphs  of  our  victorious  arms,  by 
land  and  sea,  ought  always  to  be,  celebrated  by  pub- 
lic thanksgiving^  Were  it  not  eur  duty,  it  is  high- 
ly proper  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  church. 
When  I  was  the  bishop's  chaplain,  I  remember  tra- 
velling between  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton 
in  the  same  carriage  with  my  patron.  I  paid  his 
Lordship  of  course  every  attention,  and  never  lost 
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sight  of  him,  for  feat  my  services  should  be  wanted. 
As  we  were  gomg  down  a  steep  hill,  myself  oppo- 
site to  his  Lordship  in  the  carriage  — — " 


«'  Aye— dye — that's  right ;"  interrupted  the  ma- 
jor, "always  keep  your  eye  on  the  corporal." 

.    - 

"  I  dont  know  what  you  mean  major,"  said  the 
parson,  "  by  keeping  an  eye  cfn  the  corporal.  Such 
phrases  may  suit  the  discipline  of  an  army,  but  ill 
become  the  dignity  of  the  church.  For  my  part, 
I  always  esteem  it  my  duty  to  pay  attention  to  my 
superiors — — '*' 

"  To  your  interest  you  mean  doctor/' said  the 

incorrigible  major. 

• 

"  Your  rude  and  cynical  interruptions  major  are 
both  improper  and  ill-timed,  I'll  be  judged  by  you 
captain,  are  they  not  ?" 

"  Just  so." 

"  Aye,  but  they  are  well  applied,  are  they  not 
captain  ?"  said  the  major  sarcastically. 

"  Exactly." 

"  Besides  '*  resumed  the  rector  "  the  respect  that 
is  due  to  the  cloth,  arid  the  dignity  of  the  church — " 
VOL.  6.  Y 
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"  Are  all  pop  lolly."  The  major  was  proceed- 
ing, when  the  blind  gentleman  begged  leave  to 
make  a  few  observations.  The  major  and  the  rec- 
tor laiddown  theirpipes — captainCoincide  discarded 
his  darling  account  of  the  killed — the  grocer  look- 
ed all  attention— in  short  every  countenance  ex* 
pressed  a  feeling  of  silent  expectation. 

When  this  interesting  man  first  entered  the  room, 
his  features  appeared  familiar  to  my  sight,  and  his 
voice  still  more  so  to  my  ear ;  whilst  my  mind  in- 
tuitively felt  a  strong  interest  in  enquiring  of  itself, 
who  this  worthy,  and  uncommon  man  could  be.  I 
ransacked  my  memory,  and  set  busy  imagination  at 
work  in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  all  was 
vain  ;  still  his  person,  his  voice,  and  strong  mode  of 
expression,  whispered  to  my  heart,  "  thou  art  some 
one  who  formerly  made  an  interest  there."  "  Gen- 
tlemen," said  he  with  a  smile  of  benignity,  "you  are 
too  severe  upon  each  other.  The  harmony  of  so- 
ciety is  best  preserved,  by  a  due  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  and  I  do  think  that  in  all  con- 
tested points,  those  arguments  find  an  easier,  and 
more  pleasant  path  to  the  mind,  that  are  couched 
in  forbearance,  and  terms  of  respect." 

"  I  grant,  sir,"  said  the  rector  after  a  short  pause, 
"  that  conciliation  is  always  10  he  preferred,  and 
that  respect  is  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another  j 
but  when  the  dignity  of  the  church  is  attacked — " 
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"  I  do  not  understand  the  term  as  you  apply  it," 
said  the  other. 

"  No  sir  ?  I  conceive  it  is  generally  understood 
to  mean  grandeur,  rank,  honour *' 

"  Then  my  good  sir  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
«aying,the  church  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Priests, 
bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes  may  revel  in  luxuries 
by  splendid  establishments  ;  but  a  church  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  congregation  of  people,  met 
together  for  divine  worship ;  and  in  my  opinion, 
dignity — if  men  are  sincerely  devout — is  the  last 
thing  they  would  think  of. 

"What  is  dignity  in  general  ?  Why  an  improper 
distinction  between  man  and  man ;  immense  wealth 
—distilled  from  the  labour  and  blood  of  the  poor  ; 
extensive  domains,  luxuries,  voluptuousness — in 
fact,  to  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  whilst  those 
who  labour  to  supply  the  means — like  Lazarus  of 
old — are  scarcely  allowed  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  great  man's  table.  In  America,  Washington 
the  saviour  of  his  country — despised  such  dignity. 
He  went  to  his  church  like  a  human  creature,  and 
returned  like  a  man.  No  guards,  no  attendants,  no 
mark  of  distinction,  save  his  virtues  ;  and  those 
had  a  more  visible  effect  on  the  hearts  and  features 
of  his  countrymen,  than  all  the  pomp  and  pagean- 
try of  princes. 

T  2 
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"  The  creatures  pf  dignity  are  held  up  like  gods, 
and  worshiped  like  deities  ;  but  in  the  eye  of  phi- 
losophy, the  dignity  of  man  is  best  preserved  by 
self  approbation — I  mean  not  thai  approbation 
which  arises  from  self  love,:bjut  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  exerted  our  talents,  for  the  good  of 
our  Country,  and  the  community  into  which  we  are 
thrown." 

To  the  truth  of  every  line  the  worthy  man  ut- 
tered, my  heart  bore  throbbing  testimony  ;  and  I 
became  uneasy  arid  distressed  beyond  description, 
from  an  idea  that  1  kkew,  and  yet  could  not  call  to 
mind  the  venerable  orator.  When  he  concluded  his 
speech^  a  sensation  I  know  not  ho.w  to  describe,  re- 
called to  my  sluggish  recollection — who  does,  the 
reader  think  ?  Why  the  individual  Master  Carr, 
with  whom  I  passed  such  pleasant  and  improving 
hours  at  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Confident  in  my  opinion,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
I  advanced  to  where  he  sat,  and  taking  his  hand 
said  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  is  not  your  name 
Carr?"  The  old  roan  hesitated.  "  You  throw  me 
into  an  awkward  situation,"  at  length  replied  he, 
"  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  uttering  a  falsehood, 

or  of  exposing  myself  to  censure Gentlemen,'* 

continued  he  addressing  the  company,  "  it  is  pro- 
per for  you  to  know,  that  some  years  ago,  to  escape 
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the  solicitude  of  a  set  of  fawning  sycophants,  who 
loved  not  me,  but  my  property,  I  retired  to  the  Isle 
of  Man ;  and  that  they  might  not  trace  me  to  my 
new  residence,  I  dropped  my  patrimonial  name,  and 
was  known  only  by  my  sponsorial  appellation  of 
Carr.  Now  sir,"  added  he  still  holding  my  hand 
"  permit  me  to  revive  past  recollections  by  a  sense 
that  has  become  most  acute,  since  providence  de- 
prived me  of  sight.  Your  voice  is  familiar,  and  my 
circle  of  acquaintance  at  the  island  was  small.  Say- 
ing this,  he  gently  ran  his  hand  over  my  face  and 
figure — paused  awhile — and  then  starting  as  if  as- 
sured, he  exclaimed  "  killed  you  not  my  Hare?" 

«*  I  did." 

"  Had  you  no  favorite  Doves  ?" 

« I  had." 

"  Were  you  not  blessed  with  a  cheerful  little 
wife  ?" 

"  I  was,  and  am  still,  thank  God." 

"  I  thank  God  too,"  said  he  grasping  my  hand 
"  that  you  both  exist,  and  that  I  live  to  hear  it.  I 
am  not  what  I  was,  Mr.  Romney.  Time  has  bereft 
me  of  sight,  and  has  doubtless  made  a  considerable 

Y3 
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alteration  in  my  appearance ;    yet   I   am  thankful 
my  powers  of  mind  are  not  impaired*" 

I  trust  there  is  no  further  occasion  to  refresh  the 
reader's  memory.  He  will  readily  call  to  mind  the 
eccentric,  but  benevolent  man  with  whom  I  left  my 
favorite  Doves ;  and.  from  whose  just  reproof  for 
killing  his  pet  Hare,  1  felt  im  self  so  ranch  lessened 
in  my  own  opinion.  If  this  be  so — he  may  enter- 
tain an  idea  of  my  emotion*  at  thus  unexpectedly 
meeting  a  person  whose  character  I  so  much  rever- 
ed, and  whose  opinions  were  so  congenial  with  my 
own.  I  had  much  to  ask  and  to  communicate,  but 
this  was  not  the  place ;  and  having  promised  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Worthington — the  real  name  of 
my  philosophical  friend — I  bridled  my  impatience 
until  the  moi  row. 

A  conversation  followed  respecting  the  Isle  of 
Man — its  history,  situation,  soil,  produce,  and  form 
of  government — but  this  I  shall  pass  over.  When 
the  clock  struck  nine,  Mr.  Worthington's  guide  re- 
appeared,  and  having  paid  for  two  glasses  of  water, 
the  good  man  took  leave  for  the  night ;  and  as  he 
left  the  room  reminded  me  of  my  engagement — ad- 
ding "  I  have  much  to  say,  and  much  to  hear." 

After  a  short  silence — "  He  is  an  extraordinary 
character,"  said  the  major. 
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"  It's  as  good  as  a  sarmon  to  hear  him  talk,"  added 
the  grocer. 

The  rector  said  nothing,  but  looked  disdain. 


"  Aye,  he  speaks  well,  for  a  man  that  drinks  no- 
thing but  water,"  observed  a  person,  who  I  after- 
wards found  was  a  liquor  merchant,  "  I  should  think 
a  little  brandy  added  to  it  would  inspire  him ;  eh 
captain?" 

"  Exactly,  brandy's  a  geud  thing  for  the  stomach, 
almost  as  geud  as  wosfrcy,  but  I  dunna  aw  together 

agree  in  his  opinions." 

' 

"  Nol"  said  the  major  with  a  smile,  "  I  thought 
you  made  a  point  of  never  differing  with  any  body." 

"  Just  so,  Major.  Differences  of  opinion  are  apt 
to  promote  ill  bleud,  arid  destroy  the .  harmony  o' 
society.  But  I  would  just  observe,  that  as  he  does 
na  set  a  proper  value  upo'  the  glories  o'  successful 
campaigns,  and  the  well  fought  field  o'  battle,  I 
canna  join  his  way  o'  thinking." 

"  And  that's  wonderful,  Captain,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor ;  "  I  always  understood  that  the  worthy  gentl*  - 
men  from  the  north,  who  so  numerously  favour  this 
country  with  their  presence,  find  it  their  interest, 
generally,  to  think  by  proxy."  ' 
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"  Major,  your  remark  is  illiberal,"  said  the  Rec- 
tor ;  and,  besides,  strays  from  the  subject  we  were 
canvassing.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Worthington,  he  is 
doubtless  a  person  of  property  and  respectability — 
a  man  of  extensive  abilities,  and  much  information 
— but  his  thoughts  on  religious  subjects  are  too  loose 
and  irregular,  and  differ  materially  from  ancient 
and  received  opinions.  I  have  long  had  my  doubts 
that  he  is  by  no  means  orthodox  in  his  creed ;  and 
could  I  be  well  assured  of  it,  much  as  I  esteem  his 
character  in  other  respects,  I  should  hold  it  a  duty 
I  owed  to  my  sacred  function,  to  avoid  his  society." 

"  There,"  cried  the  Major,  exultingly,  "  there's 
liberality  for  you  !  Pull  the  beam  out  of  your  own 
eye,  Doctor,  before  you  pluck  the  mote  out  of  your 
neighbour's.  Mr.  Worthington,  I  dare  Bay,  be- 
lieves as  much  as  he  thinks  true,  and  so  do  I — but 
parsons  believe  according  to  their  salaries.  You 
have  three  hundred  a  year  for  believing  that  Joshua 
made  the  sun  stand  still,  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  for 
four-and  twenty  hours ;  and  for  double  the  sum, 
you'd  believe,  that  Loth  sun  and  moon  came  down 
into  the  valley,  and  danced  a  fandango  :  that  is, 
provided  it  was  so  set  down  ;  and  if  every  man's 
faith  increase  according  to  his  pay,  an  Archbishop, 
I  suppose,  will  believe  any  thing,  however  absurd, 
improbable,  or  ridiculous." 

"  Major,''  replied  the  indignant  divine,  "  I  have 
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hitherto  submitted  with  more  patience  than  I  ought 
to  your  impiety  ;  and  I  hold  myself  inexcusable,  if 
I  sanction  and  countenance  your  infidelity  by  longer 
listening  to  it.  I  would  not  myself  be  a  tale-bearer 
but  I  give  you  a  hint,  that  if  certain  expressions 
should  come  to  the  Bishop's  ears,  and  the  spiritual 
court  take  cognizance " 

"  The  Bishop  may  kiss  my hand,"  said  the 

(Major,  ••«'  The  spiritual    court,   eh  i      Pop-lolly! 
The  English  inquisition,  you  mean.'' 

The  exasperated  Hector  now  rose  with  a  full  de- 
termination to  leave  the  room  ;  but  was  prevented 
by  Captain  'Coincide,  who  observed,  that  he  was 
sure  they  were  both  o'  ane  mind,  if  they  could  but 
agree  in  opinion  :  and  with  much  persuasion,  the 
parson  again  seated  himself.  As  he  -slowly  filled 'his 
pipe,  he  looked,  I  thought,  rather  pleased  at  being 
compelled  to  stay,  and  said,  addressing  the  Scotch- 
man, "  Captain,  your  good  humour  is  irresistible, 
and  I'll  sit  quamdiu  se  bene  gesseiit.'? 

This  kind  of  altercation  carried  with  it  neither 
pleasure  nor  instruction ;  and  I  had  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring, when  the  parson,  probably  to  change  the 
subject,  but  most  likely  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  preva- 
lent among  them  all,  to  know  who  I  was,  and  what 
•were  my  views,  observed,  "  Pray,  sir,  had  I  not  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  you  amongst  the  clergy  who  as- 
sisted the  Bishop,  at  the  lute  confirmation  at  Lan- 
caster." 

I  certainly  was  not  displeased  at  this  address, 
because  it  convinced  me,  that  appearances  at  least 
were  in  my  favour.  I  understood  afterwards,  that 
during  the  short  time  I  left  the  room,  to  speak  to 
the  facetious  fiddler,  they  one  and  all  set  me  down  as 
belonging  to  the  church — nay,  one  person  went  so 
far  as  to  say  he  heard  me  preach  at  Preston. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  the  Rector  ; 
11  you  certainly  never  had  the  pleasure,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  of  seeing  me  in  a  clerical  capacity, 
either  at  Lancaster  or  elsewhere." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Then  it  must  have 
been  somebody  very  like  you." 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  Major.  Then  turn- 
ing to  me,  he  continued,  "  The  insatiable  curiosity 
of  people  in  small  towns  is  astonishing,  sir,  and  to 
be  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  fertility  of  their  ima- 
ginations. The  good  Doctor  fancies  you  a  pillar  of 
the  church,  so  of  course  does  the  all-agreeing  Cap- 
tain Coincide.  He  doubtless  has  discovered  a  re- 
semblance between  you  and  his  chaplain  of  the  re- 
giment, and  probably  remembers  the  sermon,  i» 
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which  you  so  ably  discussed  the  merits  of  the  killed 
and  wounded.  My  mirth-provoking  friend,  Hyson, 
will  probably  identify  yoii  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bag 
in  the  fruit  line ;  and  I,  sir,  though  last,  not  least  irt 
ray  respect  for  you,  declare  you  a  gentleman,  what- 
ever be  your  calling*" 

I  was  beginning  a  reply,  when  he  stopped  me 
short  by  his  favourite  word  pop-lully. 

"  Pop-lolly,  sir ;  not  a  word,"  continued  he.  "  1 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  '  Much  oblig- 
ed— undeserved' — and  so  on.  But  it's  true  upon 
my  soul !  Is  not  it,  Captain  ?" 

"  Just  so,  sir.     Ye're  right." 

41  There  ;  did  not  I  tell  you  ?  We  always  leave 
our  differences  to  be  settled  by  the  Captain,  and  he 
invariably  gives  it  in  favour  of  the  last  speaker" 

This  raised  d  laugh  ;  but  the  parson,  unsatisfied 
by  his  first  attempt,  determined  to  make  another. 

"  May  I  ask  without  offence,  sir,"  said  he,  "  are 
you  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge?" 

"  Neither,  sir," 

II  Hum!  of  Eaton  perhaps,  or  Westminster?" 
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'<  No,  sir." 

"  Had  not  you  better,  Doctor,  enter  at  orice 
Upon  the  c.hurch  catechism  ?"  said  the  Major, 
"  Though,  now  I  recollect,  that  will  inform  you  of 
nothing  but  the  gentleman's  'name,  and  who  gave 
him  that  name." 

. 

"  Surely,  Major,  you  do  not  suppose  rae  actuat- 
ed by  so  mean  a  motive  as  mere  curiosity  ?'* 

"  Your  interrogations,  doctor',  bear  so  strong  a 
resemblance,  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  call  them 
by -any  other  name." 

"  You  always,  Major,  put  the  worst  construction 
upon  words  and  actions  that  the  subject  will  bear. 
I  dare  say  if  you  were  to  hear  me  preach  a  charity 
sermon  — — " 

"  I  should  call  it  all  pop-lolly.  You  are  right, 
doctor.  Sermons  of  all  kinds,  except  those  preach- 
ed to- our  senseu  by  the  works  of  creation,  are  abo- 
minable things." 

'•  Fie,  fie,  Major.  I  wonder  what  made  you  such 
a  universal  cynic." 

"  One  cause  is,  the  great  love  I  bear  the  pillars 
of  the  church.  And  now  in  return,  let  me  ask  what 
made  you  a  rector  ?" 
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"  Why,  Major,  I'll  tell  you.  I  left  a  very  lucra- 
tive situation  to  accept  of  this  rectory,  not  for  the 
sake  of  emolument,  believe  me,  but  because  I  was 
called. 

"  Pop-lolly!"  exclaimed  the  Major,  laughing. 
"  Had  you  been  called  to  a  curacy >  would  you  have 
gone?" 

Here  was  another  laugh,  and  the  clock  at  that 
moment  striking  ten,  the  hour  of  departure,  each 
gentleman  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
with  respect  took  leave. 

Oh,  world — world! — what  a  strange  world  thou 
art !  Caressed  to-night  with  eagerness — and  to- 
morrow perhaps ; — but,  "  let  to-morrow  provide  for 
itself." 
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«  THE  HALF-PAY  OFFICER." 

CHARLES  MALLOY. 


A  VERY  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  Major  re- 
turned, and  again  taking  possession  of  his  armed 
chair — "  Now,  sir,"  said  he,  "  let  us  just  have  a 
single  glass  by  way  of  night-cap.  I  went  with  my 
party  to  the  door  for  form's  sake,  because  the  club 
breaks  up  at  ten ;  but  I  always  come  back  for  a 
quiet  glass,  and  shall  be  most  happy  if  you  will 
join  me." 

To  this  I  assented,  and  having  filled  his  pipe,  he 
continued,  "  We  are  a  strange  people  in  this  good 
town  of  Clithero,  sir  ;  but  we  seldom  disagree  fur- 
ther than  you  have  seen.  T  have  frequently  had 
the  parson  at  the  door,  but  he  always  returns,  and 
to-night  I  thought  I  would  stir  him  up  a  little  for 
your  amusement.  His  pompous  demeanour,  and 
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high  church  principles,  are  a  continual  source  of 
entertainment;  and  he  generally  concludes  with 
placing  me  in  the  ecclesiastical  court." 

"  Pray,  Major  j  who  is  the  officer  that  seems  to 
take  such  delight  in  the  worst,  and  most  to  be  la- 
mented part  of  his  profession  ?" 

"  Oh  !  his  interest  in  the  killed  and  wounded  is 
prodigious.  He  has  a  recruiting  party  here,  and 
has  learnt  what,  I  believe,  is  but  too  generally  the 
case — that  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  man  who  ex- 
pects promotion  to  contradict,  or  offer  a  dissenting 
opinion.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
characters,  a  sensible  man  cannot  hold  in  much 
esteem,  since  he,  as  well  as  the  parson,  judge  of 
mankind  by  the  weight  of  their  purse.  The  doc-. 
tor,  as  I  call  him,  took  you  for  a  member  of  the 
clerical  order  ;  but  if  you  had  confessed  yourself  a 
poor  curate,  serving  two  churches  for  forty  pounds 
a-year,  he  would  have  turned  his  back  upon  you, 
and  troubled  you  no  more  about  schools  and  col- 
leges than  that  lump  of  illiteracy,  Hyson.  The  gro- 
cer, I  need  not  inform  you,  is  a  silly  ignoramus, 
with  just  as  much  feeling  as  his  figs.  He  is  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  and  Heaven  help  those  who  come 
under  his  clutches." . 

"  You  have  given  me  the  dark  side  of  your  club, 
Z  2 
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Major.    I  hope  there  is  a  part  of  the  picture  more 
lively."       - 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  Thp  liquor  merchant  is  a 
good,  jolly  fellow,  and  his  heart  lies  in  the  right 
place ;  but,  like  many  more  generous  souls,  he  is 
too  iond  of  his  own  physic,  as  you  may  discern  by 
his  countenance.  The  other  members  of  our  eru- 
dite body  are  respectable  tradesmen,  who,  from 
habit,  and  lack  of  information,  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  do  much  good  or  harm.  But  when  we 
speak  of  your  friend  Worthington,  I  want  words  to 
express  the  high  opinion  I,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood, entertain  of  him.  His  time  is  spent  in 
doing  good,  and  rendering  service  to  those,  who 
want  it.  He  possesses  considerable  property,  but, 
unlike  too  many  of  our  countrymen,  he  does  not 
squander  it  in  personal  indulgencies.  He  is  a  rigid 
economist  at  home,  but  a  spendthrift  abroad.  He 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  here  by  erecting  a 
school  and  a  dispensary,  from  which  he  supplies  the 
poor  with  learning  and  medicine  gratis." 

The  communications  of  the  open-hearted  Major 
drew  from  me  the  real  cause  of  my  journey  to  Cli- 
thero,  and  of  course  the  way  of  life  necessity  com- 
pelled me  to  adopt. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  informed  me  of  your  plans,'* 
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said  he,  "  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because  I  may  serve 
you,  and,  secondly,  it  will  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  the  rector  on  his  penetration.  Believe 
me,  I  think  no  worse  of  you  for  honestly  confessing 
you  are  not  a  man  of  property  ;  but  had  the  greater 
part  of  the  company  who  have  just  left  this  room 
been  acquainted  with  your  profession,  their  atten- 
tion would  have  been  considerably  lessened.  'Tis 
the  way  of  the  world,  but  I  despise  it.  Property 
is  the  grand  ordeal  whereby  to  try  a  man's  respect- 
ability :  genius,  virtue,  and  talent,  stand  no  chance 
against  it ;  but  give  me  the  latter  in  a  russet  suit,  in 
preference  to  stupidit)'  in  embroidery.  It  so  hap- 
pens, that  I  possess  enough  of  the  good  things  of 
this  world  to  set  them  at  defiance,  and  therefore  I 
am  looked  up  to.  Were  I  poor,  the  parson  would 
not  endure  my  tongue  an  hour,  and  I  doubt  not  I 
should  long  ere  this  have  been  put  into  the  spiritual 
court,  and  perhaps  excommunicated,  for  what  he 
calls  my  infidelity.  Come,  sir,  permit  me  to  driak 
success  to  your  lecture  to*morrovv  evening." 

The  openness  of  my  disposition  ever  led  me  to  be 
too  communicative  ;  but  in  this  instance  my  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced.  I  gave  a  slight  sketch 
of  my  career  through  life,  which  so  interested  my 
companion,  that  the  tear^  frequently  stood  in  his 
eye ;  and  when  I  had  finished,  he  desired  me  to 
place  his  name  amongst  my  list  of  subscribers  for 
z  3 
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the  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  Itinerant,  and  to 
procure  him,  if  possible,  a  set  of  the  preceding  ones. 


re  surprised  to  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve 
•—so  quick  time  flies  in  pleasant  society  ;  and  the 
Major,  at  parting,  insisted  on  my  spending  an  hour 
with  him  after  my  performance  the  next  evening. 

Mr.  Worthington's  house  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  outskirts  of  this  neat  town,  and  prettily  orna- 
mented with  pleasure  ground.  It  was  a  small,  but 
very  compact  habitation,  and  gave  a  good  idea  of 
the  dwelling  of  a  philosopher.  I  found  him  seated 
in  his  plaid  gown  and  velvet  cap,  before  a  table, 
neatly  but  plainly  decorated.  On  a  perch,  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  rested  a  solitary  dove,  whichj 
on  further  enquiry,  proved  to  be  the  only  survivor 
of  my  once  famed  carrier  pigeons  :  the  other  died 
of  old  age  about  six  months  before.  Nanny,  for  so 
he  called  it  in  compliment  to  my  wife,  flew  upon  his 
chair  as  soon  as  the  muffins  entered,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise, she  and  his  favourite  cat  ate  off  the  same 
plate. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  what  I  like  ;  harmony  a- 
mongst  creatures  supposed  to  be  natural  enemies  ; 
and  this,  believe  me,  would  commonly  take  place, 
if  man,  brutal  man,  did  not  take  a  barbarous  plea- 
sure in  promoting  strife  and  discord  amongst  them." 
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His  old  housekeeper  superintended  the  breakfast, 
and  during  our  friendly  meal  he  recounted  his  rea» 
sons  for  quitting  the  Isle  of  Man.  "  Some  few- 
months  after  your  departure,"  he  began,  "  I  found 
the  ingratitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  uninform- 
ed place  was  commensurate  with  their  ignorance 
and  superstition.  It  appeared  to  them  so  uncom- 
mon, that  a  man  should  devote  his  time,  without 
emolument,  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  like- 
wise exercise  his  knowledge  in  medicine  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  through  poverty  were  unable 
to  procure  regular  advice,  that  suspicion  began  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  who  from  edu- 
cation ought  to  have  known  better,  that  I  was  a  spy 
in  the  service  of  the  French  government.  My  scho- 
lars were  interrogated,  and  my  letters  artfully  open- 
ed ;  but  these  caused  little  uneasiness,  until  my 
school  began  to  drop  off;  and  when  I  offered  my 
services  to  the  sick,  the  doors  were  shut  against  me, 
and  the  people  fled  as  from  a  contagion. 

"  As  I  could  assign  no  reason  for  this,  having  at 
that  time  no  knowledge  of  their  suspicions.  I  was 
naturally  hurt,  because  my  power  of  doing  good  was 
frustrated  ;  and  I  became  what  in  my  opinion  is  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  characters — a  useless 
member  of  society.  You  recollect  my  establish- 
ment ;  my  housekeeper  Hannah,  and  my  domestic 
Cat — here  they  both  are."  Hannah  gratefully  srail- 
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ed — and  Puss — as  if  knowing  herself  the  subject  of 
conversation — jumper'  upon  h,  r  masters  shoulder. 
".To  these"  continued  Mr.  Worthington  "were 
now  added  your  Doves,  the  pledges  of  friendship." 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  sir,"  said  Hannah,  •'  but  if 
you  recollect  I  did  not  live  with  you  as  a  regular 
servant  till  after  Mr.  Romneyleft  the  Island." 

. 

"  Oh  true,  I  believe  you  are  right.  Well  as  I 
was  saying,  my  books,  my  pencil,  and  the  beauties 
of  nature,  were  my  only  associates,  and  added  to 
the  monastic  life  I  led,  impressed  a  suspicion  upon 
the  minds  of  those  credulous  people,  that  I  possess- 
ed more  than  mortal  powers — in  short — that  I  dealt 
in  the  black  art ;  and  a  circumstance  happened 
which  corroborated  that  opinion. 

"  About  two  miles  from  my  residence  lived  a  fa- 
mily chiefly  supported  by  my  means.  One  day,  a 
daughter  of  the  old  woman's  came  crying  to  inform 
me  her  sister  was  dying.  I  lost  not  a  moment,  but 
provided  with  some  general  remedies  set  forth. 
The  poor  ignorant  creature  was  unable  to  describe 
the  nature  of  her  sister's  complaint,  and  that  I 
might  have  a  resource,  I  had  the  precaution  to  take 
one  of  your  carrier  pigeons,  as  the  most  expediti- 
ous messenger  I  could  send,  in  case  any  thing  else 
should  be  wanted — informing  Hannah  how  she  was 
to  act,  if  the  bird  returned  wiihout  his  master.  I 
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soon  reached  the  abode  of  the  sick  girl,  arid  when 
her  old  superannuated  mother  saw  me  approach, 
there  was  an  agitation  visible  in  her  whole  deport- 
ment ;  but  ignorant,  as  I  before  said,  of  the  reports 
in  circulation,  I  could  only  attribute  it  to  her  child's 
illness. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  daughter  is  sick,  good 
woman,  said  I." 

"  She  is  very  bad  indeed,"  replied  the  aged  ma- 
tron," and  if  you  can  cure  her  without  doing  any 
thing  tvrong)  I  hope  heaven  will  forgive  you  all  your 
sins." 

"  Without  reflecting  upon  the  tenor  of  these 
words,  I  sought  the  invalid,  and  soon  discovered  that 
copious  bleeding  was  the  only  chance  there  appear- 
ed of  saving  her.  For  this  purpose  I  felt  for  my 
lancets,  but  in  vain  ;  they  were  left  behind  I  in- 
stantly penned  a  note,  desiring  Hannah  would  bring 
the  instruments  with  all  possible  speed,  tied  it  round 
the  neck  of  my  carrier,  and  gave  him  his  liberty. 
This  simple  operation  so  alarmed  the  old  woman, 
that  she  dropped  on  her  knees,1  and  with  uplifted 
hands,  begged  I  would  not  attempt  to  raise  spirits  in 
her  house  ;  and  when  I  informed  her  that  I  was  only 
sending  for  my  lancets,  she  appeared  to  be  still 
more  frightened,  and  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
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and  I  doubt  not  prayed  fervently  to  be  delivered 
from  sorcery  and  tvitchcrqft. 

"In  half  an  hour  Hannah  arrived — copious  bleed- 
ing produced  the  desired  effect — and  in  a  few  days 
the  girl  was  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

"In  a  civi  ized  country,  this  restoration  would 
have  produced  gratitude  ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  as  you  very  well  know,  the  people  are  as  un- 
informed as  Russian  boors,  and  as  superstitious  as 
the  believers  in  Obi. 

"  The  next  day  the  girl's  illness  and  cure  were 
blazoned  round  the  country  with  additions  and  ex- 
aggerations. The  Pigeon  was  transformed  into  an 

evil  spirit^  attendant  on  my  bidding Hannah  was 

said  to  be  carried  through  the  air  on  a  broom  stick.— 
In  short — I  was  now,  past  all  uoubt,  a  conjurer,  and 
my  housekeeper,  the  most  simple  and  innocent  of  all 
God's  creatures,  a  witch.  So  far  did  they  carry  their 
folly,  that  the  poor  soul  had  no  peace :  the  boys 
hooted.,  and  threw  stones  at  her — her  old  acquaint- 
ance shunned  her  as  an  evil  spirit — and  her  health 
was  giving  way— wi:en  I  resolved  to  leave  a  spot 
become  so  dangerous  and  hateful,  and  make  her  the 
companion  of  my  voyage.  We  landed  at  White- 
haven.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  I  fixed 
fay  family,  but  seldom  remained  stationary  myself 
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more  than  a  week  or  two.  The  ingratitude  of  die 
Manx  people  had  sickened  me — I  was  weary  of 
well  doing,  when  nothing  but  obloquy  and  reproach 
attended  it — and  to  vary  tne  scene,  1  travelled  al- 
ways on  foot,  as  far  north  as  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Returning  through  Lancashire,  chance  di- 
rected me  to  this  spot;  and  as  my  sight  had  for 
several  weeks  rapidly  declined,  I  thought  it  high 
time  to  settle  for  life,  particularly  as  I  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  large  accession  ot  fortune.  The  country 
pleased  me — I  heard  a  good  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants—and for  the  two  years  1  have  resided  a- 
mongst  them,  I  can  give  favourable  testimony  of 
their  worth.  I  was  scarcely  settled  ere  my  sight 
totally  failed ;  and  my  school  establishment,  of 
which  you  have  perhaps  heard,  helps  to  fill  up  se- 
veral hours  in  the  day,  which  might  otherwise  hang 
heavy  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  delight  I  feel  in  be- 
atowing  knowledge  upon  those  who  would  other- 
wise remain  in  ignorance." 

I  have  avoided  interrupting  the  venerable  speaker 
in  this  detail  ;  but  many  were  the  stops  and  breaks 
that  really  took  place.  Speaking  of  his  ill  treatment 
at  the  Ule  of  Man,  I  observed,  "  Is  it  possible,  my 
dear  sir,  superstitious  as  I  know  these  people  to  be, 
that  they  could  carry  it  to  such  lengths  ? 

"  You  are  unacquainted,"  replied  he,  sighing, 
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« with  the  power  superstition  has  upon  the  unin- 
formed mind.  But  why  do  I  confine  her  power  to 
the  uninformed?  Some  of  the  wisest  men  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  have  left  an  immortal  stain  up- 
on their  memories  from  the  same  cause.  The  en- 
lightened Hale,  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1664, 
executed  two  widows  of  Lestoff,  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcraft.  At 
a  still  more  recent  date,  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  literature  and  science,  when  our  country 
was  adorned  by  a  Newton,  a  Halley,  a  Swift,  a 
Clarke,  and  an  Addison,  Judge  Powell,  of  Hun- 
tingdon, condemned  for  the  same  crime  Mary 
Hicks,  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  an  infant  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  who  were  executed  on  Satur- 
day the  17th  of  July,  1716.  Howell,  in  two  letters, 
one  dated  February  the  3d,  1 616,  the  other  the  20th 
of  February,  1647,  says,  '  that  in  two  years  there 
were  indicted  in  Suffolk  and  Essex,  between  two 
and  three  hundred  persons  for  witchcraft,  of  whom 
more  than  half  were  executed ;'  and  the  Honourable 
Danes  Harrington  says,  '  that  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons were  hanged  for  this  supposed  crime  in  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  My  memory  could  furnish 
me  with  many  more  instances  of  the  effects  of  su- 
perstition, but  the  recital  is  too  disgusting  to  be 
continued." 

"  Superstition  is  the  natural  consequence  of  ig- 
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«orance,"  replied  I  •;  "  but  that  it  should  have  power 
over  well  cultivated  minds,  appears  to  me  almost  a 
paradox." 

"  You  have  just  heard  a  few  of  its  effects  on  gen- 
tlemen of  one  liberal  profession  ;  now  let  us  view  it 
in  another ;  from  the  law  we  will  turn  to  the  gospel. 
Superstition  has  always  been  a  useful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  crafty,  and  has  caused  more  blood- 
shed than  even  tyranny  itself."  He  then  opened  a 
drawer,  and  producing  two  papers,  desired  me  to 
read  the  following  : — 

"  Copy  of  a  charm,  sold  by  the  Popish  Clergy  in  Ir6» 
land,  Con  account  of  the  jubilee)  at  one  guinea 
each,  by  permission,  and  approved  of  by  the  Pope, 
the  original  being  signed  by  him. 

"  HOLY  JUBILEE,  1770. 

"  This  revelation  was  made  by  the  mouth  of  ottr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  those  three  saints,  namely, 
St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Clare,  and  St.  Bridget,  they  being 
desirous  to  know  something  in  particular  of  the 
blessed  passion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  1st,  I  received  30  cuffs;  2d,  When  I  was 
apprehended  in  the  garden,  I  received  40  blows ; 
3d,  I,  journeying  to  Anna's  house,  got  7  falls ; 
4-th,  They  gave  me  4-44  blows  of  whips  upon  n.\y 
shoulders ;  5th,  They  raised  me  up  from  the  ground 
VOL.  6.  A  a 
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by  the  hair  of  my  head  330  times ;  6th,  They  gave 
me  30  blows  against  my  teeth  ;  7th,  I  have  breath- 
ed 8888  sighs :  8th,  They  drew  me  by  the  beard  35 
times ;  9th,  I  received  one  mortal  wound  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross ;  10th,  666  blows  they  save  me  when 
I  was  bound  to  the  pillar  of  stone  ;  llth,  They  set 
a  crown  of  thorns  upon  my  head  ;  1 2th,  They  have 
spitted  at  me  63  times  ;  13th,  The  soldiers  gave  me 
88  blows  of  whips;  14>th,  They  gave  me  gall  and 
vinegar  to  drink ;  15th,  When  I  hanged  on  the 
cross,  I  received  5  mortal  wounds.  All  men  or 
women  vrho  will  say  7  paters,  7  aves,  and  a  creed 
daily,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  passion  of  our  Lord 
9nd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  space  of  1 5  years, 
they  shall  receive  5  graces.  1st,  They  shall  receive 
plenary  indulgence,  and  remission  of  their  sins ;  2d, 
They  will  not  suffer  the  pains  of  purgatory  ;  3d,  If 
it  happen  that  they  die  before  15  years  be  ended, 
they  shall  obtain  grace  as  well  as  if  they  had  suffer- 
ed martyrdom ;  4th,  In  point  of  death,  I  will  not 
come  myself  alone  to  receive  his  own  soul,  but  also 
his  parents,  if  they  be  in  purgatory  ;  finally,  I  will 
convert  them  into  everlasting  bliss. 

"  This  revelation  hath  those  virtues,  that  whoso- 
ever shall  carry  it  about  him,  shall  be  free  from  his 
enemies,  neither  will  he  die  of  any  sudden  death :  and 
if  there  be  any  woman  with  child,  that  carries  tin's 
revelation  about  her,  she  shall  feel  no  pain  in  child- 
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birth :  and  in  whatever  part  of  the  house  this  re- 
velation shall  lie,  it  shall  not  be  infected  with  any 
contagious  disease,  or  any  other  evil :  and  whoso- 
ever shall  carry  it  about  him,  the  glorious  Virgin 
Mary  will  show  herself  to  him  forty  days  before 

lus  death." 

H 

I     +     8 

(Here  the  parish  priest  signs  his  name.) 

"  This  little  extract,"  continued  he,  giving  me 
another  paper,  "  is  neither  law  nor  gospel  exclu- 
sively, but  a  mixture  of  both. 

"  In  the  archives  of  St.  Claude,  in  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Burgundy,  is  preserved  the  following 
sentence.—*  Having  seen  all  tire  papers  of  the 
process,  and  heard  the  opinions  of  the  doctors 
learned  in  the  laws,  we  declare^  fclaude  Gillon  td 
be  fully  attainted  and  convicted  of  having  taken 
away  part  of  the  flesh  of  a  horse,  and  of  eating  the 
same  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1629,  (being  a 
fish  day. )'  For  this  offence,  on  the  28th  day  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  beheaded. 

"  After  these,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  good  man, 
"  and  innumerable  other  instances  as  flagrant, 
which  that  portfolio  contains,  can  you  wonder  at 
any  thing." 

Aa  2 
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*'  I  must  wonder,  but  I  will  only  say,  thank  God 
that  we  do  not  live  in  times  so  degrading  to  human 
nature." 

"  You  are  right.  And  from  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  amongst  the  lower  classes  o? 
society — which  it  has  been  the  study  of  my  life  to 
promote,  and  the  interest  of  tyrants  to  prevent — 
I  live  in  hopes  that  those  days  of  darkness  and  de- 
generacy may  never  return.  But  come,  my  friend, 
we  have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  dark  shades 
of  human  nature ;  let  us  change  the  subject  to 
your  own  immediate  concerns.  I  long  to  know  how 
you  have  employed  yourself  during  the  years  of 
our  separation." 

As  a  brief  answer  to  this,  I  placed  the  three 
former  volumes  of  the  Itinerant  in  his  hand — 
having  brought  them  on  purpose — and  added, 
— "  Those  books,  my  dear  sir,  will  give  you  & 
better  knowledge  of  me,  than  any  verbal  com- 
munication I  could  make,  since  they  transcribe 
the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  their  hero. 
The  life  of  Itinerancy  which  I  have  been  compelled 
to  lead  for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  given  me  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature,  few  people  of  my  stand- 
ing can  boast.  That  I  have  not  profited  from  ex- ' 
perience,  is,  I  think,  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
conformation  of  my  mind,  than  any  real  want  of 
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knowledge.  There  is  a  yielding  easiness  in  my  na- 
ture, that  has  often  led  me  into  folly,  but  I  hope, 
rarely  into  crime  ;  whilst  a  lack  of  worldly  wisdom, 
and  a  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others,  has  too 
frequently  led  me  to  neglect  my  own." 

«t 

Having  finished  our  breakfast,  Mr.  Wor thing- 
ton  took  me  through  his  school ;  where  a  great 
number  of  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  upon  the 
Lancastrian  plan.  This  useful  institution,  though 
comparatively  upon  a  small  scale,  brought  to  my 
mind  the  seminary  established  by  the  catholics  at 
Liverpool,  where  upwards  of  six  hundred  boys 
and  girls  are  educated  on  the  plan  of  benevolence. 
Not  a  trace  of  superstition  is  allowed  to  interfere 
in  their  great  work  of  education.  History,  geo- 
graphy, and  biography,  employ  the  minds  of  those 
A\ho  are  capable  of  reading;  and  it  is  highly 
pleasing  to  hear  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age — per- 
haps younger — instead  of  repeating  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Nehemiah,  in  the  disgusting  monotony  of 
the  old  school,  go  through  one  of  Addison's  excel- 
lent essays  in  the  Spectator,  in  a  stile  that  would 
put  to  the  blush  many  an  adult. 

When  we  had  gone  through  Mr.  Worthington's 
school,  and  noticed  the  progress  of  rising  genius, 
we  walked  in  the  extensive  play  ground  ;  discours- 
ing upon  the  utility  of  the  establishment,  and  the 
Aa3 
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benefits  that  would  eventually  accrue  from  it.  From 
this  subject  he  slided  imperceptibly  into  my  con- 
cerns. "  You  lecture  to-night,"  said  he  ;  "  I  shall 
be  sure  to  attend.  'Tis  many  years  since  I  wit- 
nessed a  similar  performance — George  Alexander 
Stevens  was  the  last,  and  very  highly  he  amused 
me.  I  caanot  ask  you  to  dinner,  Mr.  Romney, 
because  I  never  dine — never  eat  animal  food- 
breakfast  and  tea  are  my  only  meals.  'Tis  true  a 
dinner  is  daily  prepared  ;  for  though  witches  are 
supposed  to  feed  on  air,  my  old  woman  requires 
something  more  substantial.  But  you  must  take 
your  tea  with  me," 

I  was  on  the  point  of  assenting,  when  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilson  came  into  the  yard.  As  his  name  had 
never  been  mentioned,  I  was  not  aware  that  any 
intimacy  existed  between  them.  Yet  a  moment's 
reflection  would  have  convinced  me,  that  two 
such  men,  of  minds  and  knowledge  so  extensive 
and  similar — could  not  long  remain  in  the  same 
town,  without  being  known  to  each  other. 

Much  pleasant  and  interesting  discourse  followed 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  was  fancying  my- 
self in  an  intellectual  heaven,  when  a  boy  came 
running  from  the  school,  and  in  a  loud  key,  siiv.ilar 
to  the  tone  in  which  he  had  been  spelling  his  lesson, 
cried  out  "  a  person  of  the  name  of  Frazier  desires 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Romney." 
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"  Am  I  destined,"  thought  I,  "  to  be  a  laughing 
stock,  and  rendered  contemptible  in  every  company, 
by  this  drunken,  impudent,  fiddling  scoundrel  ?" 
Whilst  this  passed  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Worthington 
had  ordered  the  person  to  be  shewn  in.  Not  being 
at  the  moment  master  of  my  faculties,  I  knew  not 
what  to  do.  At  length,  however,  I  begged  leave  to 
retire,  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  to  the  man ;  but 
ere  I  had  moved  a  step,  he  followed  the  boy  into 
the  yard,  and  with  his  usual  assurance  thus  address- 
ed him,  "  There,  my  little  fellow — now  you  may  go 
— as  the  dog  said  to  the  dish,  when  he  had  done 
licking  it." 

I  leave  it  to  any  man  of  common  discrimination, 
to  judge  of  my  feelings  in  the  company  of  persons 
whose  good  opinion  I  was  anxious  to  maintain,  and 
who,  I  flattered  myself,  had  no  mean  idea  of  my 
respectability.  What  would  they  think  ?  If  they 
judged  of  the  man  by  the  company  he  kept,  my 
character  was  in  the  high  road  to  contempt.  The 
sickening  nausea  that  rises  on  the  diseased  stomach 
of  a  billious  subject,  may  convey  some  notions  of 
my  physical  sensations.  At  that  moment,  I  fully . 
resolved,  let  the  ability  of  Frazier  be  ever  so  great, 
to  prevent  all  further  exposure  by  an  immediate 
discharge,  It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
the  appearance  of  two  such  respectable  gentlemen 
would  have  awakened  some  feeling  of  modesty  -. 
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and  that,  however  he  might  think  himself  justified 
in  making  free  with  me,  he  would  have  retired, 
when  he  saw  with  whom  I  was  engaged.  But  no. 
Without  the  slightest  notice  of  my  friends,  he  came 
limping  up  to  me,  and  taking  some  music  paper 
out  of  his  pocket,  said,  "  I  have  copied  the  song, 
sir,  as  you  desired,  and  I'll  be  bound  its  right  as 
my  leg  ;  but  I  am  thinking,  its  a  note — perhaps  a 
note  and  a  half — too  high  for  your  voice  ;  so  if  you 
please," — taking  out  his  fiddle — "  we'll  just  try  it 
over."  He  then  ran  the  bow  over  the  strings  in 
the  usual  manner ;  whilst  I  stood  fixed  and  im- 
moveable,  at  his  unparalelled  impudence,  and  mor- 
tified at  the  degraded  figure  I  sustained  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Worthington. 

A  pause  took  place,  which  Frazier  employed  in, 
screwing  up  his  pegs,  and  rosining  his  fiddle-stick. 
At  length  I  cast  a  fearful  glance  towards  the  parson, 
and  beheldhis  muscles  convulsed  with  spasmodic  risi- 
bility— eyeing  alternately  the  fiddler  and  his  master. 
My  blind  host  too  appeared  fully  to  conceive  my 
situation,  for  an  irresistible  impulse  to  laugh  was 
evi  lent  in  his  countenance.  When  my  desponding 
eye  came  in  contact  with  the  worthy  divine's,  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and  a  burst  follow- 
ed, in  which  Mr.  Worthington  heartily  joined.  I  was 
glad  the  affair  had  taken  so  pleasant  a  turn.  The 
general  laugh  put  a  stop  to  Frazier's  tuning ;  who 
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conceiving  himself  the  cause,  and  possessing  his 
full  share  of  fiddlrng  importance,  turned  up  his  face 
with  a  kind  of  grin,  that  signified  more  passion  than 
pleasantry.  Then  eyeing  the  merry  group,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Eh  !  what !  Frazier's  a  figure  of  fun,  is 
he  ?  Then  it's  time  for  him  to  figure  off — as  the 
d 1  said  to  the  dancing  master."  Then  cram- 
ming the  bow  under  the  bridge  of  his  fiddle,  and 
placing  it  under  his  coat,  he  hobbled  out  at  a  much 
quicker  pace  than  he  entered. 

When  the  mirth  had  subsided — in  which  I  was 
surprised  to  find  my  friend  Worthington  take  so 

warm  a  part — I  began  to  explain "  Don't  say 

another  word,"  interrupted  he,  "  your  situation  is 
obvious  even  to  me.  We  have^  transgressed  the 
rules  of  good  breeding ;  but  the  singularity  pf  the 
scene  must  apologize  for  it.  For  my  part,  I  never 
felt  myself  more  provoked  to  laughter  in  my  life, 
and  I  fear  your  scraper  of  catgut  will  not  easily 
forget  it." 

"  If  imagination,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "  could  work 
to  such  an  extent  upon  your  muscles,  how  must  I 
have  been  situated  ;  who,  to  heighten  the  scene,  had 
the  singular  figure  and  address  of  this  man  to  con- 
tend against  ?" 

I  then  informed  them  who,  and  for  what  purpose, 
I  had  engaged  Frazier;  and  found  that  the  fame 
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of  fiddling  Dick  had  reached  Clithero,  and  that  his 
queer  stories,  and  quaint  sayings,  were  proverbial 
amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus 
relieved  from  a  heavy  and  unpleasant  load  of  mor- 
tification, I  took  leave  of  my  friends  in  high  spirits  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  business  was,  that  I  not  only 
overlooked  the  fellow's  impudence,  but  felt  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise,  at  the  'entertainment  he  had 
afforded. 

As  I  walked  up  the  street,  I  saw  that  my  bills 
had  been  well  distributed  in  the  shops,  and  the  in- 
habitants reading  them  with  much  attention.  This 
augured  well ;  but  the  idea  that  probably  Frazier 
had  taken  himself  off  in  a  pet,  and  thereby  ruined 
ray  performance,  checked  my  towering  hopes.  For 
however  pleasant  the  company  of  my  old  friend 
Wonhington — however  gratifying  the  attentions 
of  Mr.  Wilson — or  the  amusements  of  the  foregoing 
night's  club — the  idea  of  my  cottage  lacking  its 
comforts,  for  want  of  that  bane  and  source  of  hu- 
man happiness — money — almost  always  threw  a 
damp  on  my  enjoyments.  I  was,  however,  pleasingly 
deceived.  On  a  table  in  the  hall  lay  his  instrument ; 
of  course  its  master  could  not  be  far  distant. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  enquired  for  Frazier.  "  He 
is  in  the  bar,  taking  a  glass  of  peppermint  to  keep 
down  his  gall,  as  he  says,  which  he  finds  rising 
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agairtst  certain  nameless  persons.     Shall  I  send  him 
in,  sir?"     "  By  all  means." 

The  moment  I  heard  his  foot,  by  way  of  paving 
the  way  to  reconciliation,  I  called  loudly  to  the 
waiter,  <l  Bring  Mr.  Frazier  a  glass  of  'rum  and 
water."  On  which  he  answered,  "  No  water,  Mr. 
Waiter,  if  you  please ;  always  neat  in  a  morning—- 
as the  lady  said  to  the  looking  glass." 

I  found  by  this  that  all  was  well.  "  Now,"  said  I, 
as  he  entered,  "  we  will,  if  you  please  Mr.  Frazier, 
run  over  the  songs." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  Dickey  Frazier 
does  not  like  to  be  laughed  at — except  at  the  end 
of  a  good  story,  and  then  it's  his  due.  Now,  if  I  had 
told  those  gentlemen  about  Robin  o'  Burnley's 
finding  his  old  mother  drunk  in  a  wet  ditch,  and 
when  the  horse  dung  bobbed  at  her  mouth,  calling 
out,  '  no  more  toast,  but  a  little  tea,  if  you  please' 
—there  would  have  been  something  to  laugh  at. 
But  to  burst  out  before  I  had  tuned  my  fiddle,  was 
too  bad — as  the  pig  said  to  the  parson." 

Having  tried  my  songs,  which,  to  do  him  justice, 
he  accompanied  rather  beyond  the  common  stile,  I 
once  more  got  rid  of  his  company,  with  a  promise 
to  be  punctual  in  the  evening. 
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As  I  stood  at  the  inn  door,  the  Rector  came 
down  the  street,  on  a  sleek,  well  fed  poney,  and  ob- 
serving me,  rode  up.  Eyeing  me  with  his  quizzing 
glass,  he  accosted  me  in  a  strain  so  cool,  compared 
with  his  over  night's  address,  that  I,  not  immediately 
recollecting  the  why  and  the  wherefore  —  could  not 
help  wondering.  At  length  my  conception  was 
aroused  by  —  "  Pray  —  a—  Mr.  —  what  time  does 
your  performance  commence  ?" 

"  Eight  o'clock,  sir." 

"  Will  there  be  any  persons  of  respectability 
there  ?  Because  I  should  wish  to  bring  my  ladies, 
if  the  attendance  will  be  reputable." 

The  contemptible  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of 
this  true  son  of  the  church,  on  account  of  my  oc- 
cupation, filled  me  with  so  much  disgust,  that  my 
democratic  blood  flew  into  my  face,  and  nothing 
would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  telling 
him  my  mind.  But  I  could  not  afford  it.  Opu- 
lence, I  begin  to  fear  would  have  made  me  marvel- 
ously  impudent.  Well  might  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
assert,  that  "  every  man  has  his  price,"  —  mine  at 
this  moment  was  rated  at  the  paltry  sum  of  eighteen 
shillings.  The  expectation  of  half  a  dozen  people 
coming  to  my  performance,  through  the  influence 
of  this  proud  priest,  had  power  to  stifle  the  feel- 
ings of  honest  indignation,  and  I  treated  him  with 
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a  degree  of  respect  inimical  to  ray  feelings.  And 
so  it  is  through  life.  Interest — powerful  interest — 
sways  all  mankind;  and  whether  the  object  be  a 
title  or  a  toy — a  mitre  or  a  mouse-trap — a  place  or 
a  pinch  of  snuff — feeling  yields  to  it.  The  parson 
would  bring  his  ladies — he  was  a  great  man  amongst 
certain  people — and  his  evil  report  was  to  be  avoid- 
ed. With  this  flattering  unction  I  lulled  my  scru- 
ples to  rest,  and  presenting  him  with  a  bill,  respect- 
fully retired. 

At  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Frazier  appeared  at  his  post : 
the  room  was  respectably  filled ;  and  a  disposition 
to  be  pleased  pervaded  the  whole.  This,  I  need  not 
tell  public  performers  of  all  descriptions,  is  the  only 
way  by  which  an  audience  can  hope  to  be  pleased. 
Applause  is  the  life  and  soul  of  an  orator.  If  he 
fancies  himself  ever  so  interesting  or  comical,  a  few 
serious  countenances,  or  marks  of  inattention,  throw 
a  damp  upon  his  endeavours,  and  from  that  moment 
he  loses  all  power  of  pleasing.  This  at  least  is  the 
case  with  me ;  but  this  night  I  was  encouraged  to 
proceed  with  energy,  and  I  flatter  myself  succeeded. 

When  the  business  of  the  evening  was  over,  I 
attended  my  appointment  with  the  Major,  and 
found  the  same  party,  with  the  addition  of  the  Re- 
verend Mr.  Wilson,  who  congratulated  me  on  my 
success.  My  friend  Worthington  and  the  Major 
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likewise  paid  me  many  compliments  ;  in  short,  froru 
one  cause  or  another,  I  was  in  an  extraordinary  flow 
of  spirits  ;  gave  opinions — disputed  points — especi- 
ally with  the  rector — -and  found  I  only  lacked  en- 
couragement to  be  a  d — lish  clever  fellow. 

• 

The  Major,  after  a  hit  or  two  at  the  parson,  rela- 
tive to  his  misconceptions  of  the  preceding  night, 
turned  his  artillery  against  the  Scotchman.  "  Well, 
Lieutenant,"  said  he,  "  what  fresh  news  from  the 
seat  of  war?  Have  you  refreshed  your  spirits  with 
another  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  ?" 

"  I  have  refreshed  my  spirits,  Major ;  but  it's 
with  a  glass  ofivkoskey.  There's  nae  fresh  accounts ; 
for  ye  ken  there's  nae  paper  the  day." 

"  Gadzooks !  I  had  forgot,"  replied  the  Major. 
"  Well,  well,  we  must  live  upon  the  hopes  of  a  good 
list  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  a  report  that  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
is  dead,"  said  the  liquor  merchant. 

"  Indeed !"  replied  the  Rector  very  solemnty. 
"  His  Grace  departed !  what  an  irreparable  loss  !" 

«'  No  loss  at  all,"  said  the  Major,  "  except  to  the 
•:o\v -keepers,  and  the  animals,  whether  biped 
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druped  I  know  not,  who  were  daily  feasted  on  his 
new  milk  bath.  He  peeped  through  that  corner 
window  of  his  in  Piccadilly  long  enough  :  1  am  glad 
he  has  made  way  for  a  more  valuable  member  of 
society." 

"  I  wonder  to  whom  his  various  honours  and  ti- 
tles will  descend  ?"  observed  the  Rector. 

"  Honours  and  titles  !  all  pop-lolly  !"  cried  the 
Major.  "  His  money  may  do  good,  if  it  fall  ir.to 
the  hands  of  a  worthy  man  —  >a  man  with  a  soul  to 
discriminate  betwixt  usefulness  and  ostentation." 

"  Your  treating  titles  so  lightly,  Major,  may  show 
your  wit,  but  not  your  sense,"  said  the  Rector.  "  I 
say  they  create  a  proper  distinction  in  society, 
whereby  due  subordination  is  maintained.  But  you 
would  have  us  all  upon  an  equality,  I  suppose,  like 
the  uncivilized,  uninformed  Americans." 

"  The  Americans,  reverend  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wor- 
thington,  "  are  neither  uncivilized  nor  uninformed. 
They  despise  the  fripperies  of  what  you  call  polish- 
ed society  ;  but,  believe  me,  the  more  substantial 
good  is  appreciated  as  it  deserves." 

"  No  doubt,"  added  the  Major.  f<  The  Ameri- 
cans are  clever,  sensible,  long  headed  fellows,  and 
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know  the  difference  betwixt  sound  argument  and 
pop-lolly  as  well  as  if  they  had  Princes  and  Lords 
to  dictate  to  them." 

"  Gh  !  much  better,  no  doubt,"  said  the  Rector 
sarcastically. 

"  For  once  you  are  right,"  parson,  replied  the 
Major  ;  "  much  better.  For  in  that  independent 
country,  m^n's  opinions  are  not  swayed  by  power 
and  rnn.i,  as  they  too  often  are  with  us.  Who,  for 
instance,  amongst  the  laity  here,  would  diffbr  in 
sentiment  with  a  Lord,  or  amongst  the  clergy,  dare 
to  contradict  an  Archbishop  ?  But  in  America,  a 
man's  a  man,  without  any  distinction  but  what  arises 
virtue  and  vice." 


"  I  wonder,  Major,  you  don't  go  to  this  land  of 
promise,  this  place  abounding  in  all  good  things," 
said  the  Rector. 

"  Had  I  been  my  own  master  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life,  I  most  assuredly  should  have  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States;  but  at  my  age  'tis  too  late  to 
seek  a  new  country  and  fresh  connexions.  I  should 
have  been  happy  there,  because  I  do  not  think 
Kings  and  Bishops  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
existence.  ^Vhat  say  you,  Lieutenant  ?" 
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"  Ye're  right,  Major.     Not  exactly  necessary." 

"  And  yet  they  are  very  well  in  their  way.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Just  so.    Vary  weel  certainly." 

The  Scotchman's  tergiversation  raised  a  smile  in 
the  countenance  of  every  one  present  except  the 
rector.  The  idea  of  existence,  independent  of 
Kings  and  Bishops,  conveyed  something  to  his  mind 
too  horrible  to  be  allowed,  at  least  if  I  might  judge 
from  the  convulsive  shock  his  nerves  appeared  to 
sustain.  To  smile  under  the  agonies  of  mental  feel- 
ing was  therefore  impossible ;  and  a  philippic,  very 
decisive,  and  probably  very  rude,  appeared  to  ba 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the 
suavity  of  a  man,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  Christian, 
observed,  "  I  would  not  call  your  veracity  in  ques- 
tion, Major :  you  doubtless  think  America  has  ma- 
ny advantages  over  this  country — perhaps  she  may 
— but  after  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your 
avowed  preference  is  more  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
than  any  real  wish  to  leave  the  land  of  your  nati- 
vity :  for  divesting  one's  self  as  much  as  possible  of 
prejudice,  no  country  that  we  know,  or  have  read 
of,  would,  I  think,  be  so  congenial  to  a  British  sub- 
ject, as  this  sea-girt  isle.  We  have  some  things  to 
BbS 
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complain  of  certainly  —  so  they  have  in  all  states  — 
but  the  good  so  far  out-balances  the  evil,  that  a 
man  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  philosophy  may 
sit  down  contented,  especially  when  he  reads  of 
such  scenes  as  have  been  lately  acted  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  When  these  things  arise  to  an 
Englishman's  imagination,  oh  !  how  he  hugs  him- 
self on  his  security  in  a  country  where  neither 
plague,  pestilence,  nor  battle  annoy  him  ;  where 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  and  volcanoes  that  de- 
stroy and  lay  waste  whole  districts,  are  known  only 
by  report  ;  and  where  beasts  of  prey  are  never  seen, 
except  as  harmless  objects  of  curiosity.  These 
things,  I  say,  Major,  which  desolate  and  destroy 
other  countries,  we  are  happily  exempt  from  ;  and 
surely  such  exemptions  ought  to  reconcile  us  to 
those  inconveniencies  and  hardships  which  all  states 
feel,  in  equal  if  not  greater  proportion." 

"  What  you  have  enumerated,"  my  dear  sir,  said 
Mr.  Worthington,  "  are  negative  blessings  as  far  as 
regards  England,  but  they  are  positive,  substantial, 
and  crying  evils  in  the  places  where  they  occur, 
and  make  our  own  causes  of  complaint  l.i«ht  in  the 
balance.  But  because  we  have  comparatively  few 
things  to  complain  of,  shall  we  therefore  rest  supine  ? 
No  :  A  patient  labouring  under  slight  indisposition, 
does  not  sit  down  contented,  und  bless  his  stars  that 
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neither  gout,  stone,  asthma,  nor  fever  rack  his  limbs, 
or  inflame  his  blood,  but  consults  the  best  means  of 
renovating  his  system,  lest  the  constitution  should 
be  destroyed,  and  rests  not  until  health  be  restored. 
So  it  is  with  us.  We  have  an  ailment,  no  matter 
how  slight  compared  to  the  deep-rooted  illness  of 
others,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  contend  against,  and  if 
possible  eradicate  it.  This  our  state  physicians  tell 
us  can  be  easily  accomplished,  without  detriment  to 
a  single  useful  member  of  the  body  politic,  and  that 
the  constitution  will  thereby  be  strengthened,  and 
restored  to  its  original  purity." 

"Mr.  Worthington,"  said  the  grocer,.  "  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  upshot  of  your  discourse,  but 
it  sounds  to  me  like  summut  betwixt  and  betweenish, 
add  that,  I  take  it,  is  near  o'  kin  to  jacobinism." 

"  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  light  in  which  it 
may  appear  to  you,  Mr.  Hys^n  ;  but  this  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  no  other  gentleman  in  the  room 
would  have  put  the  same  construction  upon  it.  I 
hope  I  always  speak  sound,  constitutional  language, 
and  whilst  I  adhere  to  that,  no  person  who  clearly 
comprehends  the  meaning  of  the  term  jacobin, 
weald  dare  to  apply  it  to  me." 

"  And  yet  the  tea  dealer  understands  the  term 
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in  its  most  comprehensive  latitude,"  said  th«  Major. 
"  Don't  you,  Hyson  ?" 

"  Clearly,  Major,  clearly." 

"  Come  then,  grocer,  explain  for  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton's  edification." 

"  Explain!"  repeated  the  grocer  in  alarm.  "  What 
— what  am  I  to  explain,  Major — and  how  ?" 

"  Why,  you  are  to  tell  us,  since  you  so  clearly 
understand  it,  ivhat  a  jacobin  is  ;  but  how,  must  en- 
tirely depend  upon  your  own  learning  and  ingenui- 
ty. Come  man — what  is  a  jacobin  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  a  person  that's  always  finding  fault, 
and's  never  content,  full  nor  fasting." 

"  A  most  unreasonable  being,"  said  the  Major. 
"  Proceed." 

"  Nay,  Major,  I  think  I  could  not  mend  it  tf  I 
were  to  talk  for  an  hour." 

"  I  think  so  too.  'Tis  mttltum  in  parvo.  No 
pop-lolly  nor  waste  of  words." 

Hyson  appeared  delighted.    The  Major  was  g«» 
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nerally  so  severe  upon  him,  that  any  seeming  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  was  eagerly  seized,  and  propor- 
tionably  valued.  .  "  There,  Captain,"  said  he,  ex- 
ultingly  addressing  the  Lieutenant,  "  you  see  I  am 
right  at  last." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  Scotchman. 

"  I  conceive,  Mr.  Hyson,"  said  the  Major, 
"  these  people,  whom  you  emphatically  describe  as 
never  content,  full  or  fasting,  must  be  very  miser- 
able." 

"  Miserable!  To  be  sure  they  are,  Major;  but 
it's  all  their  own  faults.  What  do  they  want?  I 
say,  what  do  they  want  ?" 

"  Why,  grocer,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  want 
peace,  and  a  diminution  of  the  taxes.  Then  per- 
haps they  might  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  wish  to 
do  away  all  sinecures,  and  what  they  call  useless 
places,  and  undeserved  pensions.  But,  above  all, 
their  great  object  appears  to  me  to  be  pai  liamentary 
reform,  when,  they  say,  all  the  rest  will  follow  of 
course." 

"  Aye.  But  they'll  never  live  to  see  that  day  I 
hope.  Do  you  think  they  will,  Captain?" 
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The  Lieutenant  had  called  up  one  of  his  most 
gracious  smiles,  preparatory  to  the  usual  affirmative, 
when  the  Rector's  servant  appeared  with  his  mas- 
ter's great  coat  and  a  lanthorn,  and  this  interrup- 
tion broke  up  the  party. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


'TIS  GOOD  SLEEPING  IN  A  WHOLE 
SKIN." 

W.  WAGER. 


BURNLEY  was  my  next  object,  and  I  felt,  as  I 
had  frequently  done  before,  the  pain  of  parting  with 
old  friends,  or  new  and  agreeable  connexions.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Worthington,  it  was  indeed  distress- 
ing. Mr.  Wilson's  kindness  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  and  the  Major  was  so  much  a  dis- 
ciple of  Momus,  and  had  besides  behaved  so  liber- 
ally, that  I  could  with  pleasure  have  extended  the 
acquaintance,  had  circumstances  permitted.  But 
the  demon  of  all  discord — the  grand  interrupter  of 
all  human  felicity — money — laid  an  embargo  upon 
my  pleasures ;  and  to  lose  time,  that  might  probably 
be  spent  to  a  profitable  purpose,  in  mdulgencies, 
however  rational,  was  out  of  the  question. 
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I  therefore  summoned  resolution,  and  having 
taken  leave  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Major,  entered 
the  dwelling  of  the  philanthropic  Worthington. 
"  You  will  become  superstitious,  perhaps,  Mr.  Rom- 
ney,"  said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  as  I  entered, 
"  and  take  me  for  a  conjuror  in  reality,  if  I  tell  you 
your  thoughts  at  this  moment." 

"  It  will  be  very  strange,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  do." 

"  Well,  to  convince  you;  you  were  thinking  in 
•what  manner  you  should  bid  me  adieu,  previous  to 
your  departure  for  Burnley." 

"You  have  exactly  stated  my  thoughts;  but 
how  you  became  acquainted  with  them,  is  beyond 
ray  penetration." 

"  Thus  then  it  was.  About  half  an  hour  ago, 
that  facetious  gentleman,  your  violinist,  called  in  a 
great  hurry,  not  being  able  to  find  you  at  the  inn, 
to  know  if  you  were  here.  «  For  you  are  well  a- 
ware,  sir,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am  not  altogether  as  swift 
as  a  race  horse,  nor  as  fleet  as  a  crow  ;  and  if  we  are 
to  perform  at  Burnley  to  night,  as  report  says,  Fra- 
zier  ou^ht  to  be  informed,  that  he  may  set  his  best 
leg  foremost — they  are  both  bad  enough.  Twelve 
miles,  sir,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  with  a  short  leg 
and  a  long  one,  without  a  few  ups  and  downs,  as 
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the  brig  said  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  but  Mr.  Rom- 
ney  may  depend  upon  Frazier  :  he  has  only  one  call 
to  make  ;  and  that,  sir,  is  at  a  good  friend's,  who 
won't  say  you  are  welcome  in  the  kitchen,  as  Grouse 
said  through  the  gridiron.  Perhaps,  good  sir,  you 
never  heard  that  story.  It's  short,  but  d — lish 
good,  and  if  you  please,  I'll  tell  it  you  here  as  we 
stand/ 

"  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  mortify  the  poor 
fellow  by  a  negative ;  so  he  proceeded.  '  Farmer 
Grouse,  sir,  lj,ved  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  Moors, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  good  shooting ; — not 
Waterloo  nor  Algerine  shooting — wars  were  here 
carried  on  against  the  feathered  tribe  only.  Now, 
sir,  farmer  Grouse  kept  a  good  tap  of  ale,  and  was 
as  free  with  it.  So  every  year,  at  the  twelfth  of 
August,  comes  down  a  little  man,  with  his  servants, 
and  his  dogs,  and  his  guns,  and  his  belts,  and  hig 
powder  flasks— quite  an  army — as  the  parish  priest 
said  to  the  paupers.  He  was  a  queer  looking  Jock- 
ey, about  four  feet  nothing,  and  as  small  as  pinwire. 
He  might  have  been  a  faucet  maker — one  of  those 
chaps  that  can  slip  into  the  inside,  and  see  how  their 
work  goes  on.  But,  however,  he  proved — not  a 
faucet — but  a  tax-maker ;  one  of  those  men  who 
take  our  brass,  and  do  nothing  for  it :  they  call  'em 
Sign-a-curests ;  something  like  those  quacks,  I 
reckon,  who  will  sign  any. cure  to  cheat  folks  out  of 
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their  money.     Well,  and  so 1  hope  you  are  not 

asleep,  sir — as  the  curate  said  when  the  congrega- 
tion were  snoring.'  '  Oh !  no,  Mr.  Frazier/  said  I ; 
<  go  on  ;  I  am  much  amused.'  '  Are  you,  sir  ? 
Then  HI  go  on  and  prosper.  Well,  sir — this  fau- 
cet-making, tax-making,  cure-signing,  little,  great 
man,  came  every  year  to  Farmer  Grouse's,  and  ate 
and  drank ;  he,  and  his  dogs,  and  his  horses,  and 
his  grooms  ;  and  for  all  this  he  paid  him  with  an 
invitation  to  Lunnon.  Nobody  should  be  so  wel- 
come there  as  Farmer  Grouse,  and  so  forth — as  the 
parson  said  in  his  brief.  Well,  sir ;  at  last  some 
business  called  him  to  Lunnon,  and  he  determined 
to  wait  on  the  great  man,  thinking,  of  course,  he 
would  rejoice  to  see  him,  and  return  some  of  the- 
civilities  he  had  received  in  Yorkshire.  So  the  far- 
mer knocked  at  the  door  of  a  grand  house,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall,  and  a  servant  dispatched  to 
inform  his  master  that  Farmer  Grouse  was  come  to 
see  him.  «  Od  rottle  it !'  thinks  the  simple  nodjly, 
*  how  shall  I  demean  myself  amongst  grand  com- 
pany, and  dinners,  and  fine  doings  ?'  Poor  fool ! 
he  knew  little  of. coat-making — as  the  trumpeter1 
said  to  the  tailor,  when  he  set  his  sleeve  in  the 
pocket  hole.  Well,  sir  ;  after  kicking  his  heels  in 
the  hall  for  a  good  hour,  the  great  man  came  half 
way  down  stairs,  and  putting  his  finger  through 
the  rails  for  the  farmer  to  shake,  said,  '  How  do, 
honest  Grouse  ?  Glad  to  see  you  in  town — sorry  I 
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can't  stay — but  John  will  make  you  welcome  in  the 
kitchen.'  So,  sir,  off  went  the  farmer,  like  a  dog 
with  a  tin  cann  to  his  tail — for  he  did  not  like  the 
kitchen — as  the  scullion  said  to  the  cook.  Well, 
sir ;  next  summer  down  comes  the  tax- maker  again ; 
but  Grouse  was  ready  for  him  :  and  opening  the 
door,  he  held  a  large  gridiron  before  his  face, 
through  which  he  put  his  finger,  and  sung  out, 
'  How  do,  sir  ?  Glad  to  see  you  in  the  country— 
sorry  I  can't  stay — but  John  will  make  you  welcome 
in  the  kitchen  !'  And  there,  sir,  ends  Farmer 
Grouse  and  the  gridiron.' 

41  After  thanking  him  for  his  story,"  continued 
Mr.  Worthington,  "  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  indulg- 
ed you  with  any  of  his  curious  anecdotes  ?  «  Oh  ! 
no,  sir,!  said  he ;  «  my  master  tells  stories  himself, 
and  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree — as  Punch  said 
to  the  player.'  So,  Mr.  Romney,  I  am  commission- 
ed to  inform  you  that  Crowdero  is  on  his  road  to 
Burnley." 

The  good  man's  motives  for  repeating  Frazier's 
nonsense  were  obvious,  and  I  pretended  to  enter 
into  the  full  spirit  of  it,  in  order  to  disguise  my  real 
sensations.  When  the  effort  to  cramp  the  energy 
of  his  own  feelings,  as  well  as  mine,  had  subsided, 
I  started  up,  and  wringing  his  hand,  said,  "  God 
c  c2 
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bless  you,  my  dear  sir  !  It  is  possible  we  may  meet 
again,  but  the  chances  are  against  it." 

"  A  wise  man  never  anticipates  misery.  Give 
me  a  respectable  niche  in  your  memory,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fate.  Continue  to  alleviate  distress  of 
every  description  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
your  ability,  and  do  as  little  harm  as  you  can.  Let 
zealots  distract  mankind  by  incomprehensible  mys- 
teries— by  which  they  fill  their  pockets  and  the  lu- 
natic asylum — but  mind  you  not  their  legends. 
Turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  esteem 
every  man  your  neighbour  who  stands  in  need  of 
your  assistance.  Farewell."  And  turning  away 
abruptly,  we  parted  like  philosophers,  with  much 
feeling,  but  less  folly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  an  acquaintance  from  Birmingham  on 
the  point  of  setting  off  for  Burnley,  who  kindly  of- 
fered me  a  seat  in  his  gig.  This  proposal  I  cheer- 
fully  accepted,  for  the  distance  was  twelve  miles, 
over  a  cross  and  rugged  road.  The  way  was  ren- 
dered pleasant  by  the  singularity  of  my  friend's 
character  He  was  a  little,  spirited  fellow,  in  the 
liquor  trade ;  and  as  1  stood  pretty  fair  in  his  opi- 
nion in  point  of  respectability,  I  was  in  continual 
anxiety  lest  we  should  overtake  Frazier,  who  would 
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doubtless  have  claimed*acquaintance,  with  his  usual 
disregard  of  time  or  place.  We  arrived  safe  at 
Burnley,  however,  without  any  such  unpleasant 
rencontre. 

My  companion,  whose  name  was  Hatoff,  had  ha- 
bituated himself  to  a  very  singular  mode  of  abbre- 
viating words,  so  that  at  times  he  was  wholly  unin- 
telligible. For  instance,  he  called  me  Rom — and 
when  we  stopped  at  the  turnpike,  he  bawled  out, 
"  Hollo  !  Ope  the  pike — what — it's  thrips,  eh  ?" 
When  we  stopped  at  the  inn,  he  said  to  the  ostler, 
"  Here,  oss — take  the  till,  and  put  the  po  in  the 
stay;"  which  being  interpreted,  means,  "Ostler, 
take  the  tilbury,  and  put  the  poney  in  the  stable." 

« 

"  Surely,"  thinks  I,  "  'tis  my  fate  to  meet  with 
singular  characters — and  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  my  destiny ;  for  your  every  day 
folks  are  to  me  less  desirable  companions  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  They  are  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate; but  an  ignorant,  illiterate,  prejudiced  man, 
has  in  general  neither  gratitude,  liberality,  nor  af- 
fection. 

My  friend,  the  little  brandy  spinner,  possessed 
an  excellent  heart,  and  a  mind  that  soared  above 
the  common  standard  ;  free  in  opinions  himself,  and 
c  c  3 
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willing  to  allow  the  same  latitude  to  others.  I  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  enter- 
tained a  respect  for  him,  which  I  believe  was  reci- 
procal. 

The  ordinary  was  going  in  when  we  arrived  ;  and 
as  it  was  customary  for  the  last  comers  to  take  the 
chairs,  we  of  course  became  President  and  Vice. 
When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  Hatoff  called  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table — there  were  at  least  ten  travel- 
lers in  different  ways  of  business—"  I  say,  Rom, 
shall  we  have  a  hot  ?" 

I  assented  ;  and  the  wine  being  brought,  I  gave 
the  King,  which  was  drank  with  that  respect  it  me- 
rits, and  always  meets  with.  My  worthy  Vice  next 
gave  the  Quee  and  Jam  ;  which  not  being  under- 
stood, I  explained  as  Queen  and  family,  and  his 
singular  abbreviations  caused  much  mirth. 

At  length  Lord  Castlereagh  was  given,  and  swaU 
lowed  by  Hatoff  with  wry  faces.  He  next  propos- 
ed Lord  Cochrane ;  and  this  proving  equally  disa- 
greeable to  the  other  gentlemen,  he  observed, 
"  Oh !  what — it  sticks  in  your  giz,  does  it  ?  You 
gave  Cos  ;  and  though  I'd  rather  have  drank  the 
Dey  of  Al, — because,  bad  as  he  is,  I  think  him  the 
better  fellow  of  the  two— yet  down  he  went,  like  a 
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dose  of  jalap.  Now  I  give  Cock — so  dose  for  dose. 
I  shall  give  Frank  Bur  next ;  but  whether  Bur,  or 
Cock,  or  Cas,  we  drink  the  to  out  of  com  to  the  gem 
that  gives  it." 

My  situation  became  unpleasant ;  for  I  plainly 
perceived  some  disagreeable  altercation  would  arise 
when  tHe  wine  began  to  take  effect.  To  obviate 
this  I  sang  a  song,  and  called  upon  the  Vice  for 
another,  when  he  executed,  with  humourous  effect, 
a  burlesque  Italian  bravura,  and  gained  much  ap- 
plause. 

Having  hitherto  preserved  order  and  decency,  I 
began  to  think  of  retiring  with  some  respect,  when 
I  felt  a  gentle  tap  on  my  shoulder  ;  and  turning  my 
head,  beheld  the  immense  proboscis,  of  purple  hue, 
belonging  to  the  most  impudent  of  all  fiddlers,  pro- 
truding itself  towards  my  left  cheek,  whilst  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  bundle  of  bills.  "  The  printer," 
said  he,  "  wants  to  know  whether  you  would  choose 
a  few  given  amongst  the  company  in  this  room,  or 
postpone  it,  as  Doctor  Drowsy  did  his  sermon,  to  a 
fitter  opportunity?" 

"  Luckily  for  me,  the  attention  of  the  company 
was  at  this  moment  directed  another  way.  A 
young,  affected,  clerical  fop,  had  just  finished  a 
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song,  which  some  of  the  company  chose  to  disap- 
prove, on  account  of  its  indelicacy.  I  therefore, 
addressing  Frazier  in  hurrying  accents,  replied, 
"  Leave  the  room,  sir,  this  instant,"  which  he  did, 
repeating  something  I  could  not  hear,  owing  to  the 
noise  and  clamour. 

The  disputants  became  more  tumultuous ;  for  the 
sprig  of  divinity  did  not  choose  to  be  fined  for  his 
breach  of  decorum,  and  a  scuffle  took  place.  Hat- 
off  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  it ;  for  no  one  loved  a 
set  to  better  than  he  did,  particularly  when,  as  the 
sailors  say,  "  grog's  aboard  ;"  but  all  in  good  hu- 
mour— give  or  receive  a  black  eye  with  a  pleasant 
smile — then  drink  to  better  acquaintance. 

The  young  candidate  for  canonicals  entertained 
some  opinion  of  himself  as  a  pugilist,  having,  a- 
mongst  other  requisites  for  the  pulpit,  obtained  les- 
sons from  Professor  Crib;  and  seeing  no  one  in 
company,  from  appearance,  likely  to  cope  with  him, 
he  pulled  off  his  coat,  after  bestowing  several  exa- 
cerbating epithets  on  the  company,  and  swore  he 
would  knock  down  the  first  man  who  asked  him  to 
take  another  glass  by  way  of  fine. 

This  was  nuts  to  my  friend,  who  instantly  took 
his  glass,  and  advancing  jocularly,  said,  "  Come, 
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Par,  take  your  black  strap,  and  confess'your  sins." 
For  this  he  would  have  received  a  blow,  had  he  not 
been  uncommonly  active ;  but  warding  it  off  with 
his  left  hand,  he  threw  the  contents  of  the  glass  in 
the  other's  face,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  mo- 
mentary surprise,  planted  a  blow  on  the  nasal  or- 
gan, which  produced  a  copious  discharge  of  blood, 
and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  floor ;  whilst  the  little 
dealer  in  ardent  spirits  stood  over  nim  like  a  Ban- 
tam cock,  exclaiming,  "  What  Col,  eh  ?  Not  bra- 
zen.nose  I'm  sure.  Come,  get  up,  man.  You  were 
preparing  yourself  for  the  church  ;  another  round 
or  two,  and  I'll  prepare  you  for  the  church-yard" 

He  then  squared,  and  threw  himself  into  various 
postures  :  this  was  a-la-Crib,  and  that  a-la-Belcher; 
in  short,  he  so  terrified  the  prostrate  foe,  that  he 
chose  not  to  resume  an  erect  posture,  lest  another 
experiment  a-la-somebody  should  again  floor  him. 

At  length  the  company,  who  were  satisfied  with 
his  deserved  chastisement,  interfered,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation was  speedily  effected — for  Hatoff  never 
lost  his  gaiety— and  seating  himself,  with  a  smile  he 
drank  "  The  church  militant." 

A  basin  of  water  soon  rendered  the  vanquished 
combatant  fit  to  appear ;  and  he  once  more  took 
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his  seat,  with  a  countenance  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
in  speech  much  improved ;  for  it  had  now  become 
rational  and  modest. 

What  an  excellent  thing  a  little  wholesome  chas- 
tisement is,  for  polishing  puppies !  and  what  a  pity 
it  is  not  more  frequently  applied  ! 

Harmony  being  restored,  and  the  bottle  passing 
rather  more  expeditiously  than  I  could  afford,  ei- 
ther in  pocket  or  constitution,  I  fixed  my  eye  upon 
the  door,  wishing  to  make  my  escape  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  more  especially  as  my  little  friend  began 
his  Bravura  again,  by  way  of  volunteer  ;  a  sure  sign 
that  the  veinous  fluid  had  raised  him  a  few  glasses 
above  proof. 

In  this  I  was  confirmed  when  he  exclaimed, 
«  Waiter !  a  Bot  of  Clar.  Eh  !  Rom  !  I'll  stand  the 
Bot,  cash  down — so  sit  man—Nunkey  pays  for  all." 

I  well  knew  his  generous  intention,  but  my  mind 
was  fixed,  and  as  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  wai- 
ter, "  bot  of  prime — the  real  stuff — &c.  '&c."  I 
sought  my  safety  by  inglorious  flight. 

As  I  went  up  stairs  I  heard  a  violin,  and  was  told 
by  the  chambermaid,  that  it  was  fiddling  Dick  from 
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Blackburn,  playing  for  the  servants,  in  the  kitchen : 
who  was  come  over  to  fiddle  the  next  night  at  some 
kind  of  play-shew  that  was  to  be  done  there.  A 
Shew  !  "  To  what  vile  uses  may  we  not  return  !" 
Mortified  pride  struggled  within  by  breast !  "Down 
— down  perturbed  Spirit !" 
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CHAP.  XXX. 


«  A  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART  ACHE." 

MORTON. 


THE  morning  arrived,  and  with  it  mortification 
and  disappointment.  A  note  lay  upon  the  table 
addressed  to  me  as  follows.  "  A  party  of  ladies, 
who  wish  to  attend  Mr.  Romney's  performance,  are 
prevented,  on  account  of  the  assembly  to-night. 
Query.  Would  it  suit  Mr.  Romney's  convenience 
to  postpone  his  entertainment  till  to-morrow 
evening  ?" 

This  was  an  awkward  circumstance ;  but  as  there 
appeared  to  be  no  other  choice,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  sent  an  answer  accordingly. 

My  friend  Hatoff  having  finished  his  business, 
proposed  that  I  should  accompany  him  to  Colne, 
and  return  the  same  night.  "  Come,  Rom"  con- 
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tinned  he,  taking  the  reins  in  his  hand,  "  mount  the 
Til — Shan't  cast  a  cop — Nunkey  pays." 

The  day  was  fine — my  companion  cheerfulr— so  I 
accepted  the  invitation — jumped  into  the  Tilbury— i 
and  away  we  drove.  The  road  was  hilly,  and  in 
one  of  our  pedestrian  efforts  to  ease  the  generous 
horse,  we  overtook  a  miserable  object,  crawling-  ;up 
the  hill,  as  well  as  weakness  would  permit,  with  an 
infant  at  her  breast.  Her  garments  were  patched 
with  different  colored  ragg,  and  a  soldier's  worn-out 
jacket  served  to  keep  her  from  the  cold.  She  had 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  and  a.man's  hat  covered 
a  quantity  of  hair,  which  would  have  been  stiled 
handsome  upon  the  head  of  a  belle  of  fashion. 

It  was  piteous  to  behold  her  feeble  attempts  at 
progress,  and  we  passed  her  to  observe  whether  a 
front  view  equalled  in  wretchedness  t,he  posterior 
one.  She  appeared  young,  and  maugre  the  pallid 
cheek  of  exhausted  nature — handsome. 

"  Misericordia!"  said  Hatoff,  holding  up  his  hands. 
"  Dreadful !"  replied  I. 
"  I'll  stand  a  cop  or  two." 
"  So  will  I." 

VOL.  6.  D  D 
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"  But  stop,"  pulling  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket. 
"  Let's  exam  the  prem.  I  don't  like  to  be  stuind." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  You  see  she  does  not  even  so- 
licit charity ;  therefore  be  delicate  in  your  en- 
quiries." 

"  D->-n  your  delicacy." 

The  horse  at  that  moment  stopping  for  breath, 
I  placed  a  stone  under  the  wheel ;  and  the  little 
man,  whose  warm  heart  was  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy, observed,  "  Our  horse  is  tired  young  wo- 
men, and  so  are  you." 

"  Faith  and  I  am,  sir,  and  sick  to  boot." 

• 

"  I  say  Rom.  The  sod,  eh  ?  What  has  brought 
you  into  this  distress,  mistress  ?" 

"  Indeed  and  you  may  call  it  distress.  It"  was 
brought  on  by  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  my  hus- 
band, your  honours.  But  give  roe  lave  to  take  a 
rest  against  the  wheel  of  your  car,  fur  indeed  I  am 
mightily  exhausted  " 

i 

"  Wheel,  eh  ?  I  say  Rom,  let's  pop  her  in.  Give 
me  your  child,  unstress." 
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"  My  child !  Oh !  not  for  the  world  would  I  part 
with  little  Pat." 

"  Pho,  pho !  no  nonsense,  but  mount  .the  til. 
I'll  hold  little  Pat  till  you  are  snugly  seated." 

She  now  comprehended  his  meaning ;  with  a 
heavy  sigh  ascended  the  carriage,  and  informed  us 
she  was  travelling  to  Colne.  The  hill  was  long,.and 
our  dialogue  continued.  "  What  business  have  you 
at  Colne,  good  woman  ?"  enquired  Hatoff. 

"  My  husband  has  a  parish  there,  your  honor." 
"  Were  you  ever  in  England  before  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  nor  I  don't  wish  ever  to  come  again ; 
for  they  stare  at  me  becase  I  have  got  the  brogue, 
and  lave  me  to  starve, '  becase  I  am  an  Irish  wo- 
man, and  have  no  call  upon  the  parish  officers.  In 
uiy  blessed  country,  if  a  poor  body  be  in  want  by 
the  way,  another  poor  body  will  help  him;  if  it  is 
but  a  potaty  and  salt,  sure  he'll  divide  his  morsel 
with  him. — But  here,  its  nothing  but  scorn  that  I 
get,  and  cross  looks,  and  big  words,  that  make  my 
heart  sink  within  me." 

"  You  shall  have  something  more  nourishing 
than  cross  looks  and  big  words,"  said  HatofF,  "  for 
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here's  the  siga  of  the  Blue  Svfine,  and  please  the 
pigs,  we'll  drive  the  wind  from  your  stom." 

A  substantial  meal,  followed  by  some  warm  ale, 
into  whi"h  Hatoff  ordered  a  glass  of  rum  and  some 
sugar,  cheeied  the  poor  mendicant. 

"  What  do  you  think  our  Sol  of  a  host  informs 
me  ?"  said  he,  when  we  were  stated  in  the  gig, 
"  why,  he  says,  we  arc  liable  to  a  pros  for  taking 
this  tt'ow  and  her  brat  to  Colne,  unless  she  can 
prove  her  settlement.  And  I  suppose,  if  we  found 
a  man  dying  in  the  lane,  and  preserved  his  life  by 
bringing  him  to  this  house,  we  should  be  pros' d  by 
the  parish  officers,  for  not  letting  him  die  quietly 
in  the  ditch." 

The  poor  woman,  putting  a  book  into  his  hand, 
replied,  "  Your  honour  will  see  by  that,  that  Judy 
Johnson  can  prove  her  settlement." 

"  We  found  within  the  book  a  written  account 
of  Jerry  Johnson  s  birth,  parentage,  and  appren- 
ticeship ;  which,  if  accurate,  was  doubtless  suf- 
ficient 

"  Your  honours,"  continued  the  unfortunate 
woman,  "  are  mightily  degraded  by  riding  with 
Judy,  and  little  Pat.  But  the  time  has  been — I 
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mane,  when  Jerry  came  a  recrmyng  to  Kilimin- 
ham,  that  I  was  not  thought  so  disparaging.  But 
then  we  went  into  Spain  ;  and  they  ran  us  up  and 
down  so,  that  I  was  made  light  of  little  Pat  by  the 
way  side :  and  if  the  good  craturs,  the  sodiers' 
wives,  had  not  wrapped  him  in  the  clothes  from 
off  their  own  hacks,  he  would  not  have  been  now 
here,  laughing,  like  a  thoughtless  spalpeen  as  he  is." 

"  And  how  long  after  this  did  you  lose  your  hus- 
band?" 

"  How  long  after  ?  Why,  sure  it  was  a  month 
before.  They  had  been  fighting  and  killing  one 
another  the  biggest  part  of  one  day,  and  we  wo- 
men always  kept  in  the  rear,  for  fear  of  bad  luck ; 
so,  when  they  had  kilt  as  many  as  was  convanient, 
they  left  off;  and  we  females  took  a  cruize  amongst 
the  slain,  by  way  of  picking  up  little  articles,  that 
would  not  be  of  any  further  sarvice.  There  could 
be  no  harm  in  that,  your  honours,  seeing  their 
owners  were  never  going  to  return." 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Aye,  but  the  worst  is  to  come.  After  we  had 
cased  four  or  five  hundred  dead  bodies  of  those 
things  that  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in  another 
world ;  I  got  my  hand  into  the  pocket  of  a  sodier 
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who  lay  on  his  face ;  and  there  I  found  a  small  poc- 
ket book,  and  looking  into  it— oh  sweet  Jasus  ! — it 
was  my  own  Jerry's,  the  very  book  your  honours 
saw  just  now,  and  the  corps  that  turned  its  back 
upon  me,  was  no'Other  than  poor  dear  Jerry  him- 
self, with  the  top  of  his  skull  blown  off.  What  was 
I  to  do  then  your  honours  ?  you  might  have  taken 
my  life  with  a  jack-straw.  But  the  drums  began  to 
bate,  and  we  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  so  I  left  poor 
Jerry  to  take  his  chance — we  were  sent  off  in  a 
baggage  waggon — and  I  am  thus  far  towards  the 
end  of  my  journey." 

At  this  moment  two  horsemen  rode  up.  They 
saluted  us  with  "  hollo !''  and  a  noise  betwixt  shout- 
.ing  and  laughing  so  loud,  that — added  to  the  child's 
screams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  belonging  to  the 
new  comers — I  could  compare  it  at  that  moment  to 
nothing,  but  the  din  and  confusion  of  a  field  of  bat- 
tle— so  strong  an  association  of  ideas  had  the  wi- 
dow's story  engendered. 

After  the  confusion  had  in  some  measure  subsi- 
ded, one  of  the  horsemen  exclaimed,  "  What,  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  curious,  Hatoff,  have  you 
picked  up  ? — Is  it  man  or  woman  ? — For  I'll  be 
shot  if  any  body  can  tell  by  the  dress." 

44  It's  the  dress  of  pov  and  mis,  you  noisy  v0#s.— 
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Its  the  uniform  of  our  brave  soldiers'  widows.     So 
pony  the  sil,  to  put  her  into  better  trim." 

After  enquiring  into  particulars,  they  gave  Hat- 
off  a  pound  note,  to  be  employed  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  rode  on.  "  Let  them  laugh  that  win,"  said  my 
friend,  giving  the  paper  to  poor  Judy.  "  That's  a 
christening  present  for  little  Pat."  "  Indeed,  and 
he's  a  Christian  already,"  said  Judy  ;  "  a  good  fa- 
der in  Spain  put  a  name  upon  him." 

After  a  good  deal  of  similar  conversation,  for 
refreshment  had  restored  the  good  woman's  native 
spirits,  we  came  within  sight  of  Colne,  and  thought 
it  prudent  to  discharge  our  passenger,  requesting 
she  would  come  to  the  inn,  and  inform  us  of  her  suc- 
cess with  the  parish  officers.  "And  take  care  of 
little  Pat,"  said  rny  friend,  "  for  I  have  something  to 
give  him  before  we  part." 

"  May  the  Virgin  be  your  guide,"  replied  she, 
1  and  the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless 
go  wid  you." 

Whilst  dinner  was  preparing,  the  brandy  mer- 
chant took  a  round  amongst  his  customers,  whilst  I 
explored  the  town  ;  and  when  we  returned,  we 
found  our  fellow  traveller  waiting  at  the  door.  The 
overseer  it  seems  would  not  listen  to  her,  and  when 
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she  produced  the  pocket  book,  he  turned  her  by  the 
shoulders  out  of  his  house.  "  Let  us  go  to  the  big 
ivig  at  once,"  said  Hatoff.  Accordingly  we  applied 
to  the  magistrate,  who  being  a  gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  sense  and  feeling,  read  poor  Judy's  papers 
— recollected  her  husband — and  assured  her  of  his 
protection.  Still  my  friend  was  not  satisfied.  "  So 
the  rascal  turned  you  out,"  said  he  to  the  woman, 
when  we  retired,  "  I  must  have  a  crack  at  his  nap. 
Where  does  the  scoundrel  live?" 

This  was  readily  ascertained.  A  small  public 
house  chanced  to  be  opposite,  into  which  we  went 
and  dispatched  a  message,  requesting  the  overseers 
company  to  drink  a  glass  of  ale.  This  business  was 
all  my  friend's  planning,  and  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per, and  fondness  for  amusements  a-la-Crib  gave  me 
some  alarm.  But  as  I  threatened  to  leave  him,  un- 
less he  promised  to  conduct  himself  properly,  he 
agreed  to  my  wishes  ;  observing  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
only  want  to  christen  the  rascal." 

Mr.  Grinder,  no  batl  name  for  an  overseer,  in- 
stantly obeyed  our  summons.  He  was  a  lound 
faced,  pot  bellied  man,  and  as  he  entered,  enquired 
in  a  hoarse  voice  "  Who  the  devil  wants  me  ?"  then 
observing  us,  he  continued  rather  more  modestly 
•«  Gentlemen,  did  you  send  for  me?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Hatoff,  "  We  wish  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  your  beautiful  company  for  half  an  hour. 
Come  sit  down,  and  don't  look  angry.  You  have 
perhaps  had  something  to  rufHe  you  this  morning. 
Persons  who  have  a  weight  of  business  upon  their 
hands,  I  know  from  experience,  find  enough  to  dis- 
turb their  good  humour.  My  service  to  you  Mr. 
Grinder." 

The  fellow  appeared  not  to  relish  the  terra  beau- 
tiful, in  the  beginning  of  Hatoft's  address  ;  but  the 
concluding  sentence  gave  him  confidence,  and  he 
took  his  glass,  adding  "  You  say  right  sir.  I  have 
had  the  weight  of  this  parish  upon  my  shoulders  for 
ten  years,  and  get  nothing  but  ill  will  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"  What  a  pity  !"  said  Hatoff,  pinching  me  under 
the  table,  and  looking  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
darted  into  his  mind.  "  Come  sir,"  he  continued, 
"  I'll  pledge  you,  and  then  to  business.  You  are 
doubtless  sometimes  put  about  for  5/7." 

When  I  had  explained  Hatoff's^?  to  mean  silver, 
he  replied  "  Oh — aye — yes  sir — you  are  right. 
Much  put  about  indeed.  Sometimes  can't  get 
change,  whatever  I  would  give  for  it."  "  Well 
then,  I'll  come  to  the  point  at  once.  You  must 
know,  I  come  from  Birmingham,  and  frequently 
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accommodate  gentlemen  in  your  line  with  change 
to  a  considerable  amount;  two  per  cent  dis — you  un- 
derstand me." 

"  Oh  yes — ,two  per  cent  discount — fair  enough.'* 

"  I  can  accommodate  you  now  at  that  price. 
But,"  affecting  to  lower  his  tone  "  don't  you  think 
a  few  sheet  shils  would  answer  ?" 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  and  my  friend  con- 
tinueii,  "  they  come  in  low,  and  thepaups  would 
jump  at  them." 

"  Jump  !'*  repeated  Grinder,  "  Aye,  the  hungry 
scamps  would  jump  at  any  thing." 

"  Well  then,  what  say  you  ?  Sixpence  a  hog  ; 
are  you  up  ? 

"  Why — a — I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  you  at  my  own  house ;  because " 

*  Pho,  pho,  man — we  are  snug.  My  friend  here's 
up — apart  in  the  biz — Silveruin  and  Co.  Brum» 
Do  you  never  see  our  paper  ?" 

"  Can't  say  I  ever  do," 
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"  Well,  my  friend,  I'll  put  you  up  to  the  rig ; 
send  you  a  barrel  of  sheeters — two  thousand  shils 
for  fifty  pow  Ab  New.  But  I  say"  in  an  under  voice 
"  how  are  you  for  cops'?  Could  you  do  with  a  bar- 
rel of  old  Stagers  ?"  winking  his  eye. 

"  Why  no — the  day's  gone  by.  I  once  could 
have  shuffled  off  a  good  lump  in  that  way — but 
penny-pieces  stopped  us." 

"  Well,  but  I  say,"  putting  his  mouth  close  to 
his  ear,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard,  "  can  you 
do  any  thing  with  screeves?" 

"With  what?" 

"  What !  are  you  not  up  to  screeves.  D — me  I 
thought  you  was  up  to  any  thing.  Well,  I'll  send 
you  the  sheeters  in  a  fortnight ;  but  remember  a 
down  right  Ab  New  :  none  of  your  sixty  days  I 
prom  to  pay — and  so  on." 

"  You'll  find  mejannock  Mr.  Silverum." 

The  poor  Irish  woman  who  had  obeyed  orders, 
was  now  heard  enquiring  if  Mr.  Grinder  was  there. 

"  Who  wants  me  ?"  said  he  in  the  loud  and  bois- 
terous tone,  in  which  he  usually  addressed  the  poor. 
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Judy  now  entered,  when  he  continued  "  What,  ita 
you  again,  is  it?  Did  not  I  tell  you  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Irish  tramps  ?" 

"But  Sir  —  your  honour"  —  taking  out  her  book, 
"  my  husband  -  " 

"  Get  out  of  the  house,  you  strumpet,  or  I'll  -  " 
he  rose  with  apparent  intention  to  strike  the  wo- 
man, who  quickly  retreated  —  when  Hatoff  dashed 
the  jug  of  ale  in  his  face,  crying  "  out  with  her  !" 
then  winking  at  me,  he  apologized  for  the  error  he 
had  committed  —  abusing  the  whole  race  of  paupers, 
for  half-starved  scamps  and  scoundrels  —  and  or- 
dered a  large  glass  of  brandy,  as  a  salvo  for  the 
wetting. 


Not  foreseeing  any  further  good  that  was  likely 
to  accrue  by  remaining,  I  proposed  a  removal,  when 
Hatoff  replied,  "  Why  Rom,  you  must  be  joking,  the 
biz  is  not  half  settled  yet,  my  worthy  friend  and  I 
must  not  part  thus." 

Two  or  three  country  people  now  entered  the 
room,  which  was  just  what  the  little  man  wanted. 
The  glass  of  brandy,  added  to  the  ale,  had  in- 
spired the  overseer,  and  he  began  to  boast  of  his 
iniquities. 
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t{  If  I  had  been  at  home,"  sajd  he,  "  that  hussey 
should  not  have  escaped  so.  But  an  hour  ago,  ano- 
ther poor  ragged  d — 1  came  for  relief;  and  when  I 
told  her  to  go  to  her  own  parish,  she  began  a  giura- 
bling,  and  pretended  to  teach  me  my  duty  ;  upon 
which  I  ran  for  my  horsewhip,  and  when  I  came 
back,  she  was  down  on  the  floor  in  a  make-believe 
fit.  But  I  was  not  to  be  done  so  ; — I  was  up  to  it ; 
and  giving  her  a  round  dozen,  I  brought  her  to 
herself,  and  then  kicked  her  out  of  the  house." 

During  this  recital  Hatoff  could  scarcely  contain 
himself.  He  clenched  his  fists  and  buttoned  his 
coat,  as  if  preparing  for  an  attack — then  whispering 
me  "  shall  I  christen  him  again  ?"  "  By  no  means," 
I  replied:  though  I  confess  I  should  like  to  have  seen 
the  wretch  punished. 

"So  then,  you  flog  'em  eh?  men  and  women?" 
said  Hatoff,  "  and  dont  you  expect  to  go  to  h — 11 
for  this?"  Grinder  stared.  "  Dont  you  think,  I 
say,  that  the^cooks  in  the  D — 1's  kitchen  will  make 
your  bowels  into  black  puds  for  Satan's  sitp  ?  whilst 
loursoul  is  ground  to  dust  in  Moloch's  mortar,  by 
the  poorpaups  whom  you  have  ground  down  above 
stairs  here." 

'  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Grinder  with  much 
warmth,  «  I'll  not  stay  here  to  be  affronted. 

VOL.  G-  E  e 
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"  Indeed  but  you  will,  so  sit  down,  and  dont  be 
in  a  passion,  because  if  you  are  I  shall  have  a  rattle 
at  you*1  nap.  Come  fill  your  glass.  Here's  succtsa 
to  the  first  barrel  of  sheet  shillings  I  send  you." 

This  was  spoke  loud  enough  for  the  people  oppo- 
site to  hear,  who- seemed  interested  in  our  discourse. 
But  the  alarm  instantly  visible  in  the  overseer's 
countenance  being  noticed  by  Hatoff,  he  continued, 
"Gads  so!  I  had  forgot,  here  are  strangers  in  the 
room.  But  as  I  was  saying,  that  poor  Irishwoman 
— she's  almost  starving — I  am  sure  you'll  give  her 
Something." 
• 

"  Me  ?"  replied  Grinder  recovering  his  usual 
fierceness,  "  If  I  do  1 11  be " 

."  Stop,  stop,"  interupted  Hatoff,  "  dont  swear? 
but  let  us  talk  the  business  over  quietly.  You  say, 
you  cannot  do  any  thing  with  bad  copper  at  present 
— the  time,  as  you  observe,  is  gone  by." 

"  Dont  speak  so  .loud,"  said  the  Overseer,  in  an 
under  key,  then  drawing  near,  he  added,  "  what 
shall  I  give  the  woman  ? 

"  A  pound  note." 
«  A  what  ?" 
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"  A  pound  note." 

"  I'll  sooner  give  her  my  teeth." 

"  No,  dont.  Dont  give  her  your  teeth,  because  I 
shall  want  a  few  of  them,  unless  you  come  down 
handsomely.  But  as  I  was  saying  —  I  shall  be  at 
Lome  on  Saturday,  and  on  Tuesday  you  will  receive 
the  sheet  shillings,  for  half  price." 

"  Hush!"  said  Grinder,  putting  a  pound  note  into 
his  hand. 

> 

This  my  friend  held  up  to  public  view,  and 
winking  at  me,  continued,  "aye,  aye  —  you  shall  have 
the  spectacles  the  moment  I  get  home,  and  then 
you'll  be  enabled  to  avoid  giving  bad  money  to  the 
poor.  Now  fill  a  parting  glass.  Here's  luck  to  all 
honest  fellows.  Come  Rom,  shall  we  miz  ?  Good 
day,  Mr.  Grinder  ;  since  you  are  resolved  to  settle 
the  reckoning,  we  must  indulge  you.  Here,  landlord 
—  Mr.  Grinder  pays,"  to  which  he  assented  with  a 
countenance  more  like  a  fiend  than  a  human  crea- 
ture ;  and  we  left  him  to  brood  over  the  just  chas- 
tisement his  brutality  had  received." 

"  Really,  my  friend,"  said  I,  as  we  returned  to 
the  inn,  "you  are  a  most  dangerous  companion,  and 
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I'll  forfwear  your  society ;  for  whoever  spends  a  day 
with  you,  is  sure  to  be  in  a  row  before  night." 

"Rom,  thou  hast  no  knot''  replied  he,  looking 
archly,  "  Dont  you  see  how  finely  I  get  through 
these  thing's — all  kind  and  friendly.  'Tis  true  I 
longed  to  mill  the  scoundrel ;  but  then,  thinks  I,  the 
poor  worn  and  her  chick  will  get  nothing  by  that,  so 
I  led  him  into  a  hob  about  sheet  shils.  Did  not  I  do 
him  neatly  ? 

When  we  reached  the  Inn  Judy  was  waiting  for 
us.  She  had  made  good  use  of  her  time,  having 
purchased  a  decent  gown,  cloak,  and  bonnet.  Suc- 
cess enlivened  her  spirits,  and  nourishment  refreshed 
her  complexion;  in  truth  she  looked  quite  another 
creature,  and  the  pleasant  smile  of  a  grateful  heart 
spa  kled  in  her  countenance,  as  she  curtsied  to  us 
at  the  door 

"  By  the  mass  !  I  did  not  know  thee  wench,"  said 
Hatoff,  "  throw  off  the  soldiers  tog  eh  ?  by  the  lord 
Harry  I  could  like  to  kiss  thee  ;  but  mnst  not  in- 
dulge— eh  Rom  ?  we  married  men  cann't  help 
thinking  though — D n  all  hypocrites,  I  say.1' 

The  overseers  pound  note,  with  what  Hatoff'  and 
I  could  afford,  amounted  to  two  pounds,  ten  shillings ; 
which  with  the  note  given  on  the  road,  put  the  poor 
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creature  in  possession  of  a  sum  she  had  probably 
never  been  mistress  of  before  ;  and  a  flood  of  tears 
relieved  her  overcharged  heart.  "  Go  thy  way  my 
wench,"  said  Hatoff,  "  apply  to  the  big  wig  again — 
be  careful  of  the  mopusses — and  those  pretty  peeps 
will  soon  get  thee  another  husband." 

The  grateful  creature  departed,  invoking  the  ho- 
ly virgin,  St.  Peter,  the  Pope,  and  many  equally 
efficacious  Saints  to  shower  down  blessings  upon  us  ; 
and  mounting  the  Til,  we  arrived  safe  at  Burnley. 

I  performed  the  following  evening  to  a  respect- 
able— though  not  numerous  audience — spent  a  plea- 
sant hour  after  my  fatigue,  with  the  brandy  mer- 
chant— ordered  Frazier  to  set  off  for  Rochdale  as 
soon  as  it  was  day  light — after  breakfast  saw  my  lit- 
tle friend  seated  in  his  Tilbury,  and  took  leave  of 
him  with  regret. 

"  Farewell,  my  boy  Rom,"  said  he,  "  when  you 
•  come  to  Livt  take  a  hot  with  me  at  the  Put,"  and 
away  he  drove,  humming  his  i'avourite  Bravura.  I 
have  since  frequently  met  with  this  worth)'  eccen- 
tric being ;  and  rejoice  to  say,  he  lives  and  laughs, 
and  is  most  happy,  when  he  can  make  others  so. 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  when  I  set  off  to  walk  twenty 
miles  over  a  mountainous  country,  and  the  roads  so 
E  e  3 
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bad,  that  it  was  literally  wading  in  mud;  and  when 
I  entered  the  town  of  Haslingden,  I  found  myself 
so  much  fatigued,  that  I  ordered  dinner  at  the  prin- 
cipal Inn,  and  determined  to  proceed  no  further  on 
foot.  Luckily  a  chaise  from  Rochdale  drove  to  the 
door,  as  I  was  eating  my  chop,  in  which  I  engaged 
a  seat ;  and  whilst  waiting  the  Postilion's  leisure,  a 
mob — for  it  was  the  wakes  time — collected  before 
the  window ;  in  the  midst  of  which,  to  my  mortifi- 
cation and  surprize,  I  observed  mounted  on  a  stool, 
my  individual  violinist ;  without  his  hat — his  Ion? 
hair  blowing  in  all  directions — and  his  fiddle  in  his 
hand. 

A  stranger  to  his  usual  mode  of  obtaining  a  live- 
lihood, I  entertained  an  idea  that  he  was  beginning 
a  new  trade — trespassing  perhaps  upon  my  depart- 
ment. Impelled  by  curiosity,  I  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  screening  myself  as  much  as  possible  from 
notice,  distinctly  heard  him  deliver  the  follow- 
ing  oration.  "  Well — here  I  am  my  lads — never 
miss  a  wakes  you  know — fiddling  Dick's  true  to  his 
time,  as  the  finger  to  the  clock,  or  a  maid  to  meet  her 
sweetheart.  Come — I'll  play  you  a  grand  new  piece 
of  music,  composed  by  Signer  Lagramenti  Twed- 
lianti — and  a  great  many  other  hard  names — its  call- 
ed English  Victory,  or  the  Frenchmen's  Defeat  " 
Here  he  went  through  the  fall  of  Paris,  and  then 
continued  his  address.  "Now  lads — lads!  why  not 
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gentlemen  ?  you  eat  like  Princes,  and  get  as  drunk 
as  Lords — therefore  you  are  gentlemen."  A  shout. 
"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  I'll  tell  you  a  true,  and 
most  extraordinary  story.  Now  silence — listen — no 
coughing,  blowing  of  noses,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
kingdom  of  the  great  Mogul,  there  dwelt  a  beaute- 
ous damsel.  Plump  and  rosy  cheeked — just  like 
that  fat  wench  in  the  straw  bonnet,  nay  dont  blush 
my  girl — I  dont  blush — if  I  did  you  might  say  its 
a  wonderful  thing,  as  the  lad  said  to  .the  lawyer 
when  he  turned  honest.  So  as  I  was  saying — this 
beautiful  damsel  that  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  the* 
great  Mogul,  had  many  suitors — sweethearts  as  we 
call  the&i  in  Lancashire — but  none  of  them  was 
jannock  but  one,  and  he  loved  her  above  a  bit ;  the 
rest  were  fly  winds — fortune  hunters — that  followed 
her  for  her  money  ;  just  like — a — something  or 
other — but  never  mind.  Now  this  sweetheart  that 
was  jannock,  had  no  money;  and  the  Mufti  her 
father,  dipped  his  porridge  in  rum,  and  waded  to  his 
fetlocks  in  gold,  and  would  not  hear  of  his  ad- 
dresses. 'Go  out,'  said  he  'thou  impudent  knight: 
— aye,  gentlemen,  he  was  a  knight,  but  as  poor  as  a 
rat; — not  like  our  knights  in  England,  Sir  Thomas, 
and  Sir  John,  rolling  about  in  their  carriages,  \\ith 
their  hounds,  and  their  whippers-in.  So  this  knight 
being  turned  off— I  don't  mean  at  the  gallows,  gen- 
tlemen, mind  that — he  got  into  a  low  way,  and 
looked  a  little  blue ;  but  having  a  skip-jack  to  wait 
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upon  him — a  smartish  kind  of  chap — just  like  your 
humble — who  could  fiddle  a  little,  and  sing  a  little, 
and  joke  a  little,"  "and  lie  a  little,"  cried  one  of  the 
mob,  which  caused  a  loud  laugh.  "To  be  sure," 
continued  Frazier,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  "  what 
matter  whether  a  story  be  true  or  not,  if  it  is  but  a 
good  one.  Well — this  beautiful  damsel,  daughter 
of  the  mighty  Mufti,  who  dipped  his  porridge  in 
rum,  and  waded  up  to  the  fetlocks  in  gold,  and  lived 
in  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul,  loved  the  dis- 
carded knight — because  why — he  was  jannock,  and 
treated  the  rest  of  her  followers  with  contempt. 
With  that,  they  held  a  meeting,  and  laying  their 
swords  across  each  other,  so — swore  they^d  seve» 
rate  his  head  from  his  body. 

"  Here  was  a  black  business,  as  the  sweep  said 
to  the  soot  bag.  What's  to  become  of  the  poor 
knight,  gentlemen  ?  Why  he'll  stand  no  more 
chance  than  a  mouse  in  a  mill  wheel.  And  so — 
he  calls  to  him  his  skip-jack — or  lackey — or  what 
you  please,  and  tells  him  the  whole  story.  '  Tho- 
inaso,'  said  he,  for  that  was  his  name,  'I  must  fight 
all  these  knights,  therefore  fetch  my  long  sword 
and  buckler,  my  helmet  and  spear,  and  caparison  my 
courser.'  But  this  same  skip-jack  happened  to  have 
more  brains  than  his  master — which,  is  often  the 
cage  in  your  large  towns,  and  as  he  did  not  like 
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fighting,  he  counselled  the  knight  to  run  away  with 
the  lady  first,  and  fight  afterwards.  The  knight 
looked  grave — as  knights  sometimes  do — walked 
about — put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  I'll  think  a  bit.'  At  length  he  gave  a  start, 
and  said,  '  Thomaso  thou  reasonest  well — instant- 
ly procure  me  a  disguise,  and  I'll  bear  her  off  this 
night.'  Now  here  was  a  fine  fellow  for  you ;  no 
shuffling — but  off  he  takes  her  at  once  Is  not  that 
the  way,  lasses  ?  Well,  but  now  you  shall  hear — 
now  comes  the  bloody  business — don't  interrupt 
me,  or  you'll  lose  a  great  treat.  That  very  night 
the  beautiful  damsel,  daughter  to  the  mighty  mufti, 
who  dipped  his  porridge  in  rum,  and  waded  to  the 
fetlocks  in  gold,  and  lived  in  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Mogul,  left  her  father's  castle,  with  the  va- 
liant knight  and  his  lacky,  from  whence  they  made 
their  way  into  an  adjoining  forest.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  the  flight  of  the  damsel  was 
discovered — the  great  bell  tolled — the  bugle  horn 
sounded,  and  lights,  for  the  night  was  dark,  were 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  castle,  so  that  they  had 
reason  to  expect  an  immediate  pursuit.  This  made 
them  quicken  their  steps,  as  you  will  imagine,  gen- 
tlemen  ;  but  in  vain,  for  horsemen  were  galloping 
through  every  avenue  with  drawn  swords  and  flam- 
beaux. A  pretty  situation  for  a  man — as  the  jailor 
said  to  the  gibbet. — What  was  to  be  done,  think 
you?  Sure  to  betaken,  the  hounds  were  at  their 
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heels — no  escape — and  certain  to  be  cut  to  pieces. 
Only  put  yourselves,  Gentlemen,  in  their  situation 
for  a  moment.  Suppose  that  good  looking  young 
woman — she  with  the  pink  handkerchief — to  be  the 
beautiful  damsel — daughter  to  the  mighty  mufti, 
who  dipped  his  porridge  in  rum,  and  waded  to  his 
fet4ocks  in  gold,  and  lived  in,  the  dominions  of  the 
great  mogul,  and  suppose  John  O'Dicks  there,  the 
jannock  knight,  beloved  above  a  bit;  aye,  aye,  John, 
thou  may  grin,  but  a  pretty  girl's  not  to  be  sneezed 
at ;  and  last  suppose  me,  your  old  friend  fiddling 
Dick,  who  have  come  here  at  every  wakes  for  the 
last  ten  years  to  make  you  laugh — suppose  me  I 
say,  the  sly  lackey,  who  could  see  into  a  mill  stone 
as  far  as  he  that  picks  it — all  in  this  dark  wood,  and 
surrounded  on  every  side,  like  a  hare  in  a  horse 
pond,  what  should  we  do,  Gentleman  ?  Why  I'll 
tell  you.  '  We  are  dead  men,  Sir,'  said  the  lackey, 
1 1  know  it,'  said  the  knight,  'but  let  us  sell  our  lives 
dearly,'  said  his  master,  drawing  his  long  sword. 
As  I  told  you  before,  the  lackey  did  not  like  fight- 
ing, especially  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by 
it.  '  A  thought  strikes  me,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  here  are 
plenty  of  leaves,  let  us  cover  the  young  lady  with 
them,  and  lay  her  at  the  foot  of  this  tree,  whilst  we 
climb  into  the  upper  branches.'  *  Thou  art  a  cun- 
ning knave/  said  his  master,  '  and  I'll  Like  thy  ad- 
vice. Accordingly  the  lady  was  covered  closely 
with  leaves,  and  my  gentlemen  sat  aloft  upon  their 
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perch,  like  two  peacocks  in  pairing  time.  There 
now,  we  have  'era  all  snug  in  a  moment,  escaped 
from  certain  death,  to  safety  and  security.  But 
who  have  we  to  thank  for  all  this?  Why  the 
lackey,  to  be  sure ;  his  brains  saved  his  master's 
bacon.  And  let  this  be  a  warning  to  you,  never  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  good  advice.  Well,  up  come  the 
horsemen,  with  their  drawn  swords  and  their  flam- 
beaux, hacking  and  hewing  on  every  side,  as  if  they 
meant  to  fell  the  forest.  At  length  all  was  quiet  j 
down  come  the  peichers,  up  jumps  madam,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  hugging  and  kissing — eh  lasses? 
away  they  go  in  search  of  their  carriage,  which  was 
to  meet  them  at  the  end  of  the  forest.  Here  at 
length  they  arrived,  the  coach  was  waiting  into 
which  they  jumped,  and  drove  away  merrily,  in 
spite  of  the  mighty  Mufti,  who  dipped  his  porridge 
in  rum,  and  waded  to  his  fetlocks  in  gold,  and  lived 
in  the  dominions  of  the  great  Mogul." 

Here  there  was  a  general  shout,  supposing  he 
had  finished.  "  Stop,  stop,  gentlemen,"  said  he 
waving  his  hat,  "  I  have  not  done ;  the  best  is  to 
come.  Now,  where  did  they  drive  to  when  they 
left  the  woo-!  ?  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  They  drove 
to  the  castle  of  an  acquaintance  of  the  knight's, 
who  lived  some  miles  distant,  in  whom  he  thought 
he  could  confide;  but  he  was  one  of  your  mouth 
friends,  gentlemen,  who  say  one  thing  and  mean 
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another — they  have  'em  in  your  large  towns  by 
hundreds.  So  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  his 
friend's  castle,  he  received  him  with  open  arms, 
and  then  despatched  intelligence  slily  to  the  mighty 
mufti,  well  knowing  he  should  get  pecks  of  gui- 
neas— that  is,  what  we  call  guineas — for  discovering 
his  runaway  daughter.  He  was  a  great  rogue 
you'll  say,  gentlemen ;  but  mark  the  end  on't,  as 
the  parson- said.  In  a  few  hours  the  castle  was  sur- 
rounded, and  whilst  the  knight  was  seated  by  the 
beautiful  damsel,  telling  love  tales,  his  treacherous 
friend  introduced  the  mighty  mufti  and  his  men, 
for  which  the  enraged  lover  clove  his  head  in  two 
at  one  blow.  The  Mufti  seizing  his  daughter,  lifted 
his  dagger  to  plunge  it  in  her  heart,  just  so,"  hold- 
ing up  his  fiddle-stick,  "  when "  here  the  ora- 
tor stopped,  and  throwing  his  hat  amongst  the 
crowd,  called  out,  "  There  John,  take  it  round,  a 
penny  a-piece  won't  be  much  amongst  you,  and 
every  little  helps  Dick  ;  he  must  eat  as  well  as  the 
mighty  Mufti." 

The  hat  was  soon  handed  back,  and  as  he  emp- 
tii  d  the  contents  into  liis  pocket,  it  appeared  well 
filled.  lie  then  continued,  "  And  now,  gentlemen, 
I  come  to  the  grand  conclusion — and  a  grand  one  it 
is  I  promise  you.  You  may  hear  stories  in  metho- 
dist  chapels,  in  law  courts,  and  at  stage  plays,  and 
in  your  large  towns,  they'll  swallow  it  all,  as  the 
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SOW  said  to  the  swill  tub ;  but  this  is  true  jannack, 
this  is  a  story  of  stories,  brought  from  the  domini- 
ons of  the  great  Mogul ;  none  of  your  Tristram 
Shandy s  and  Robinson  Crusoes.  So,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, the  mightv  Mufti,  with  upstretched  arm,  just 

so,  was  going  to  stab  his  daughter,  when she 

fell  lifeless  at  his  feet — dead,  to  all  appearance,  as 
my  fiddle.  This  so  alarmed  the  old  gentlemen,  for 
for  it's  natural  for  parents  to  love  their  children,  you 
know,  as  the  swine  said  when  she  swallowed  the 
sucking  pig — he  was  so  alarmed,  I  say,  that  he  swore 
by  the  beard  of  Mahomet,  that  if  she  recovered,  he 
would  bestow  her  on  the  man  she  liked.  This  serv- 
ed as  a  reviving  cordial,  like  a  dram  at  daylight—- 
the jannack  knight  became  her  husband — his 
treacherous  friend  met  his  reward — the  old  man 
did  not  live  long  to  plague  them — and,  when  he  died, 
the  knight  became  a  mighty  Mufti — and  made  his 
faithful  lackey  the  companion  of  his  grandeur." 

At  the  conclusion  there  Was  a  general  shout,  with 
"  Well  done  Dick — a  song — a  song. '  I  listened  to 
the  story,  with  wonder  at  the  fellow's  ingenuity  and 
adroitness — but  no  way  anxious  for  a  sample  of  his 
musical  powers,  I  stepped  into  the  chaise,  and  was 
speedily  conveyed  to  Rochdale. 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 

"ABROAD  AND   AT   HOME." 

HOLM  AN, 


ROCHDALE  is  not  a  large  town,  but  stands  high 
in  mercantile  importance ;  and  is,  I  believe,  the  rich- 
est place,  of  its  size,  in  the  kingdom  :  consisting  of 
opulent  merchants,  who  have,  by  their  industry,  ob- 
tained large  fortunes,  and  live,  in  that  degree  of  ele- 
gance and  splendor,  they  are  justly  entitled  to. 

In  the  early  part  of  life,  I  had,  as  I  before  said, 
made  some  respectable  acquaintance  in  this  place, 
with  whom  I  was  then  upon  a  par,  in  every  point  of 
view ;  but  adverse  fortune  having  placed  me  in  a 
dependent  state,  I  now  looked  up  to  that  friendship 
for  protection,  which,  before,  I  claimed  as  my  due. 

My  old  friend,  Mr.  Jonathan  Fildes,  was  glad  to 
see  me ;  Mr.  Frank  Holt,  favored  me  with  his  coun- 
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tenance ;  and  many  others  gave  me  reason  to  con- 
clude, I  should  not  repent  my  journey.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  as  I  sat  with  Miss  Lancashire,  my 
printer,  I  observed  Frazier  hurrying  into  town,  at  a 
more  than  common  pace.  The  boy  of  the  shop 
called  him  back,  at  my  request. 

"  Where  are  you  going  in  such  haste,  Mr.  Fra- 
zier?" said  I, 

"  To  my  quarters,  sir,  to  prepare  for  the  even- 
ing. We  perform  to-night  sir,  don't  we  ?" 

"  /  shall  perform." 

"  That's  all  the  same,  you  know  sir.  I  fiddle — 
you  sing — and,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  get  through — 
as  the  bellows  blower  said  to  the  organist." 

"  You  have  got  a  black  eye,  Mr.  Frazier,  and 
that  will  do  neither  yourself  nor  me  credit." 

"  My  Haslingden  friends,  sir,  always  set  their 
mark  upon  me,  lest  they  should  not  know  me  again. 
But  I  have  something  here,  sir,"  shaking  his  pocket, 
"  that  passeth  shew — these,"  pointing  to  his  eyes, 
-'but  the  trappings  and  suits  of  woe." 

Having  learnt  the  residence  of  the  worthy  ma^ 
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gistrate,  Mr.  Robinson  ( whom,  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, as  our  companion  at  Plymouth )  I  walked  to 
his  house,  with  all  those  pleasureable  sensations  that 
a  sanguine  mind  feels,  when  anticipating  a  warm 
and  friendly  reception.  And,  as  my  performance 
was  advertised  for  that  evening,  I  should  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  rejecting  his  pressing"  solicita- 
tions to  prolong  my  stay.  I  rejoiced  to  find  his 
health  so  much  established;  that  he  was  able  i'>  go 
out  on  horseback — for  I  met  him  returning  from 
his  morning's  ride.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  me,  but  there  appeared  a  differ- 
ence in  his  mode  of  address,  a  distance  in  his  man- 
ner, I  was  not  prepared  for.  In  short,  I  discover- 
ed, long  before  I  left  the  hall,  that  man  can  be  ge- 
nerous and  pleasant  abroad — and  at  home,  mean, 
niggardly,  and  unfeeling.  Surrounded  by  those 
habits  and  customs,  which,  when  travelling,  he  had 
partially  thrown  off,  he  appears  in  his  genuine  cha- 
racter. So  it  was  with  Mr.  Robinson.  The  good 
humoured  hilarity  of  the  justice  in  Devonshire, 
was  changed  into  the  morose,  serious,  self-impor- 
tant magistrate  of  Lancashire  ;  and  a  woeful  change 
it  was  ;  although  it  had  one  unexpected  effect — it 
reinstated  Lavater  in  my  good  opinion,  from  which 
he  had  been  hurled  by  the  duplicity  of  this  same 
member  of  the  quorum.  But  I  have  got  strangely 
a  head  of  my  subject. 

"  Take  my  horse,  Tim,"  said  the  justice.    Tim 
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came  stumping  out  of  the  stable,  in  a  pair  of  wood- 
en clogs ;  and,  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  me, 
than,  unmindful  of  his  master's  command,  he  seiz- 
ed my  hand,  and  almost  shook  it  from  my  body  — 
"By  the  mass,  Mester  Romney,  I'm  fain  to  see  you, 
and  so  I'm  sure  is  th'  owd  mester.  Do  come  in, 
and  bite  and  sup  with  us."  "  Thou  art  an  impu- 
dent rascal,"  said  his  master,  "  but  that  Mr.  Rom- 
ney is  no  stranger  to." 

We  now  entered  the  house,  and  Mr.  Robinson  led 
the  way  to  a  room  where  preparations  were  laid  for 
dinner.  At  sight  of  the  table,  I  fancied  he  looked 
chagrined  ;  but  not  supposing  vexation  could  arise 
from  any  cause,  save  regret,  that  the  dinner,  per- 
haps, might  not  be  such  as  he  could  have  wished 
me,  as  a  stranger,  to  partake  of;  I  endeavored  to 
rally  his  good  humour,  by  talking  of  Plymouth  and 
Mr.  Ponteus.  But  neither  Plymouth,  nor  the 
Scotchman,  seemed  to  be  remembered  with  that 
pleasure  I  expected.  I  then  fancied  some  family 
calamity,  though  he  was  not  in  mourning,  might 
have  affected  his  spirits,  and  rendered  topics  unin- 
teresting". Under  this  idea,  I  enquired  after  the 
children  he  had  formerly  mentioned ;  and  learnt, 
that  they  were  all  in  health — well  married — and  set- 
tled in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Finding  myself  baulked  in  every  attempt  to  ren- 
der him  sociable,  I  beguiled  the  time  by  examining 
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the  prints,  with  which  his  room  was  profusely  deco- 
rated. At  length,  he  said,  somewhat  abruptly — 
"  What  brings  you  into  Lancashire,  Mr.  Romney  ? 
are  you  still  upon  the  itinerant  plan  ?" 

Supposing  his  enquiry  proceeded  from  the  friend- 
ly interest  he  took  in  my  concerns.  I  gave  him  a 
brief  sketch  of  my  life,  since  we  parted,  and  end- 
ed, by  shewing  him  a  bill  of  my  intended  perform- 
ance that  evening. 

He  casually  looked  it  over,  then  shook  his  head, 
and  observed,  "  What  a  pity  you  did  not  attend 
more  to  business  in  your  younger  days  !  But  there 
is  no  grieving  for  shed  milk  ;  you  have  made  your 
bed,  and  so  you  must  lie  upon  it." 

The  little  feeling  his  words  expressed,  of  which 
his  countenance  was  a  faithful  copy,  gave  me  the 
first  idea  of  the  change  I  have,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, stated  above. 

This  no  sooner  entered  my  imagination,  than  I 
thought  I  could  account  for  the  dinner  being  kept 
back — for  Tim  had  announced  its  being  ready  when 
we  entered  the  house — but  as  the  justice  made 
some  excuse  to  leave  the  room,  I  fancied  it  was  to 
to  make  an  addition,  on  my  account,  to  what  was 
previously  prepared. 
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Under  these  uncomfortable  impressions,  I  was 
meditating  a  retreat,  when  Tim  entered,  and,  with 
more  than  common  bluntness,  exclaimed,  "  Dolly 
says,  th'  dinner's  done  to  rags,  and  hoo  wonders 
what  yore  waiting  for." 

The  magistrate  ordered  it  to  be  served  immedi- 
ately, and  seeing  me  prepared  for  a  removal,  he 
added,  but  so  disconcerted,  that  he  could  not  look 
me  in  the  face — "  perhaps,  Mr.  Romney,  you  will 
take  a  mouthful  of  dinner  ere  you  go — you  have  a 
long  walk  before  you,  and  it  grows  late." 

"  From  the  Mr.  Robinson,  I  respected  in  Devon- 
shire,! should  not  have  scrupled  to  accept  a  dinner,'* 
said  I,  fixing  my  eye  steadily  upon  him,  "  but  he, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  so  changed,  so  different  from 
my  fellow  traveller,  that  were  the  length  of  the  way 
trebled,  and  I  destitute  of  the  means  to  purchace 
refreshment,  I  would  scorn  to  be  indebted  to  the 
cold-hearted  hospitality,  that  circumstances  have 
forced  you  to  assume.  But  I  forgive  you  :  liberality 
is  not  the  school  in  which  you  were  educated,  cus- 
tom hath  rendered  a  contrary  conduct  familiar — 
and,  as  you  just  now  elegantly  observed,  you  have 
made  your  bed,  and  so  you  must  lie  upon  it." 

As  I  left  the  house,  Tim  followed  me,  to  know  the 
reason  I  went  without  dinner.  As  I  made  an  eva- 
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give  answer,  he  continued,  "  I'll  be  shot  if  th'  owd 
crazy  skinflint  has  ever  axed  you  ;  nor,  I  reckon, 
he's  tane  no  tickets  for  th'  dooment  yore  going  to 
have  at  Rochda.  He  mays  nout  o'  paying  forty  or 
fifty  pound  to  a  liquor/<%,  but  it  would  grieve  his 
guts  to  part  with  a  pound  or  two  i'  yore  way.  I 
wish  I'd  his  brass,  Mr.  Romney,  I'd  mak  it  fly  a  dif- 
ferent way — but  he  wants  it  here,"  striking  his 
breast.  "  Why,  it  wur  but  th'  tother  day,  he  sowd 
th'  owd  mare  for  five  pound,  that's  carried  him  to 
Rochda  for  above  twenty  year  ;  and  now  it  grieves 
my  heart  to  see  th'  poor  cratur  whipped  and  flogged 
up  yonder  hill,  till  hoos  ready  to  drop.  He'll  go  to 
h — 11  for  it,  and  so  I  towd  him.  Pray  sur  dun  yo 
ever  meet  Pontius  Pilate  i'  your  travels  ?  that  wur 
anicei&h  sort  of  a  chap.  He  lent  our  owd  mon  ten 
pound,  I  remember,  when  he  were  in  a  hobble  ; — 
but  if  th'  scales  had  been  turned,  he  mit  a  whistled 
afore  he'd  a  getten  it  o'  owd  Robinson.  But  may 
I  mak  so  bowd — 1  hope  yore  ha  be  fronted,  if  I  ax 
yo  just  to  sell  me  two  gallery  tickets,  like,  for  yore 
play  to  ncet.'' 

"I  cannot  sell  you  two  Tim,"  replied  I,  as  he 
pulled  out  his  money,  "but  I'll  gj've  you  half  a 
dozen." 

"  Win  yo,  by  th'  mass?  I'm  sure  I'm  quite  oWi- 
gated — and,  if  I  wur  as  rich  as  some  folk,  yo  shud- 
dcn  have  a  guinea  a  piece  for  'em." 
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I  performed  with  tolerable  success,  thanks  to  my 
Rochdale  friends ;  and  having  received  a  letter  that 
morning  from  Manchester  which  required  my  im- 
mediate attention,  I  discharged  Mr.  Frazier  with  a 
small  present  above  his  demand  for  the  suddenness 
of  our  separation.  He  received  it  with  gratitude, 
and  took  leave  with  regret.  "  Don't  let  your  noble 
spirit  be  cast  down,  sir,"  said  he  "  but  when  the 

blue  d Is  come  across  you,  as  I  perceive  they 

sometimes  do,  never  give  in,  but  draw  the  sword  of 

resolution,  and  lay  about  you  as  I  do  ;  go  to  h 11 

says  I,  or  I'll  cut  you  down — as  the  Bolton  cavalry 
said  to  the  Bull  Dog." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  wanting  to  be 
alone,  wished  him  health  and  success.  Still  he  did 
not  take  the  hint,  but  seemed  determined,  as  this 
was  our  last  interview,  to  talk  his  fill.  "  As  to  suc- 
cess, sir,"  said  he  "  I  thank  you  for  your  wishes,  but 
mine  depends  upon  this,"  pointing  to  his  head. 
"  Nobody  gives  Dick  a  dinner,  unless  he  can  do 
something  for  it.  Fiddlers,  sir,  are  very  much  neg- 
lected for  want  of  proper  information ;  but  the 
auxiliary  society  of  which  I  am  a  member. " 

"  A  member  of  the  Bible  society  Mr.  Frazier?" 

"  Oh,  no  sir,  the  auxiliary  fiddling  society,  esta- 
blished in  London,  to  spread  harmonious  knowledge 
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in  foreign  parts.  I  am  going  a  missionary  to  Hol- 
land, and  shall  make  the  lazy  broad  bottom  Dutch- 
men, skip  about  to  the  tune  of  "  Go  to  the  devil 
and  shake  yourself." 

"  You  treat  serious  subjects  with  too  much  le- 
vity, Mr.  Frazier." 

"  How  so,  sir  ?  Has  not  one  man  as  great  a 
right  to  promote  his  trade  as  another  ?  The 
preachers  are  filling  their  pockets,  and  gt.tting  sub- 
scriptions without  end,  for  auxiliaries,  and  mission- 
aries, and  Jew  conversions,  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  some  excuse  or  another,  every  day  in  the  week, 
— aye,  and  Sunday  too.  Are  not  all  the  walls  of 
every  town  covered  wilh  bills  of  their  perfor- 
mance ? — And  why-  may  not  the  society  for  spread- 
ing innocent  mirth  amongst  mankind  be  encou- 
raged ?  Well,  sir,  God  bless  you : — you  are  a 
gentleman,  and  know  how  to  demean  yourself. — 
You'll  not  forget  Fiddling  Dick,  I  hope,  sir?'  At 
the  end  of  this  effusion,  he  walked  consequentially 
out  of  the  room. 

After  taking  leave  of  my  Rochdale  friends,  I  de- 
parted for  Manchester,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of 
my  wife's  brother,  Mr.  William  Kenworthy,  where 
I  found  letters,  from  the  cottage,  with  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  all  was  well, 
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"THE   LONGER  THOU  LIVEST  THE 
MORE  FOOL  THOU  ART." 

W.  WAGER. 


Now,  reader,  I  come  to  a  part  of  my  life,  the 
most  miserable,  the  most  unprofitable,  the  most  con- 
temptible, in  point  of  occupation,  that  I  had  ever 
experienced.  Duty  demands,  that  I  should  say 
something  about  it;  I  will,  therefore,  recal  the 
despicable  and  Disgusting  scenes,  from  the  lowest 
offices  of  memory,  where  I  once  hoped  they  might 
moulder,  and  rust,  and  rot,  in  everlasting  ob- 
livion. 

"  Necessity  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed- 
fellows." Fate  had  now  prepared  a  path  for  me,  I 
never  trod  before,  and,  for  which,  I  was,  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  the  most  unfit.  As  if  my  devoted 
head  had  not  withstood,  long  enough,  the  peltings 
of  adverse  fortune,  a  storm  was  brewing,  under 
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the  seductive  semblance  of  fair  and  prosperoui 
weather,  that  finally  put  a  period  to  almost  every 
hope — and  drove  my  struggling  and  sea-worn  bark, 
amongst  shoals,  rocks,  and  quick-sands,  from  which, 
I  fear,  it  will  never  recover. 

The  old  theatre  in  Manchester,  had  long  been 
converted  into  a  circus,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, of  pantomimic  memory.  It  was  kept  open  a 
year  or  two,  and  closed  with  his  total  ruin.  For 
some  time  it  remained  a  dead  weight  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietors, — but  as  peace  was  concluded, 
and  a  returning  trade  expected,  my  friends  advised 
me,  as  a  last  effort,  to  turn  my  mind  towards  this 
infernal  place. 

Always  sanguine  arid  in  tefatigable,  when  in 
pursuit  of  an  object  that  carried  with  it  probable 
success,  T  sqjt  to  work,  and  after  many  meetings 
with  the  proprietors,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
I  should  be  fa-cored  with  this  good  thing,  as  one  of 
them  observed,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds, — anil,  as  some  alterations,  ave- 
raged at  forty  pounds,  were  indispensible,  they, 
that  is  a  committee  of  them,  verbally  agreed  to  pay 
one  half.  For  the  due  payment  of  the  rent,  three 
of  my  best  friends,  namely,  Mr.  Hewett,  and  Mr. 
Alstead,  solicitors}  and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  W. 
Kenworthy,  became  surety. 
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One  day  I  met  a  friend.— Such  a  man  as  Shak- 
speare  means,  when  he  says  "  he  could  smile,  and 
smile,  and  be  a  villain."  He  was  a  creature  from 
whose  conversation  and  manners,  no  one  would 
conceive  he  mantained  any  degree  of  importance 
in  the  town  of  Manchester :  yet  such  is  the  fact, 
as  many  know  to  their  sorrow.  He  thus  addressed 
me.  "  By  G — ,  Mester  Romney,  this  is  th'  best 
thing  yo  ever  did  i  yore  loife.  Yo  are  th'  only  mon 
for  it.  If  yo  dunna  mak  moor  on'tz'  one  year,  nor 
players  dun  at  th'  new  Theatre  t"  two,  I'll  be 
d nd." 

f  The  reader  must  pardon  this,  to  many,  unintelli- 
gible degression  ;  but  "  the  galled  jade  will  wince." 
It  is  our  duty  to  forgive  injuries,  but  the  deep,  de- 
signing malignity  of  unprovoked  malice,  though  it 
may  beforgivcn  by  some,  can  never  bejbrgottcn  by 
any. 

Before  I  entered  upon  this  dreadful  business  I 
spent  a  few  days  at  Parkgate ;  where  Mr.  Webb 
the  philantrophist  was  011  a  visit ;  partly  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  waters,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  the  deeds  of  charity  he 
performed  in  the  neighbourhood  called  forth  the 
Widow's  gratitude,  and  the  Orphan's  prayer. 

Accidentally  procuring  from  the  library  the  for- 
6.  G  g 
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mer  part  of  this  work ;  he  sent  to  know  if  I  could 
procure  him  a  set.  Luckily  I  had  one  hy  me,  which 
on  receiving  he  returned  me  a  polite  note  inclosing 
ten  pounds,  and  a  request  that  the  remaining  vo- 
lumes might  be  forwarded  to  him. 

The  character  of  this  gentlemen  is  too  generally 
known  and  appreciated,  for  me  to  add  any  thing  to 
his  well  earned  fame.  His  reward  in  this  world,  is 
the  poor  man's  blessing,  and  will  be  in  the  next,  the 
approbation  of  his  God. 

Flattered  and  encouraged  by  well  wishing  friends 
— for  some  I  had  in  the  town  of  Manchester — I 
eagerly,  and  with  spirit  went  to  work,  and  procur- 
ed all  descriptions  of  performers  ;  for  I  concluded 
a  liberal  spirit  in  catering  for  the  public  entertain- 
ment, ^vould  soon  repay  itself. 

"  Ah  !  that  a  man  might  knftw  the  end  of  this 
day's  business  ere  it  come  ;  but  it  sutiiceth  that  the 
day  will  end,  and  then  the  end  is  known." 

This  subject  is  so  hateful  to  me,  and  must  be  so 
little  interesting  to  mv  readers,  that  I  shall  be  par- 
doned in  passing  it  lightly  over.  Suffice  it  then  to 
say,  after  being  six  mouths,  involved  in  saw  dust  and 
misery,  I  wound  up  my  accounts  with  the  loss  of 
three  hundred  pounds. 
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It  is  needless  to  attempt  a  description  of  my  an- 
guish. Baited  on  every  side  by  just  demands,  1  had 
not  the  power  to  pay — unable  to  raise  a  single 
guinea  for  present  use — and  the  knowledge  that  my 
sureties  were  involved — broke  my  rest  by  night,  and 
my  visions  by  day  terminated  in  a  view  of  Lancas- 
ter Castle. 

In  this  predicament,  however,  fortune  did  not  for- 
sake me.  I  still  retained  a  small  property  in  right 
of  my  wife.  It  was  supposed  to  be  unalienable, 
but  on  examining  her  grandfather  s  will,  it  proved 
otherwise.  We  readily,  by  the  help  of  thafbest  of 
human  beings,  my  friend  Hewitt,  disposed  ot  it 
for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  with  this  money,  I  ex- 
onerated my  worthy  bondsmen. 

Still  I  was  indebted  to  different  tradesmen,  but 
having  dealt  largely  with  most  of  them,  and  paid 
them  as  long  as  I  was  able,  I  found  favor  in  their 
sight. 

.  By  the  above,  it  will  appear  I  am  still  labouring 
under  difficulties.  Such  is,  and  I  fear,  ever  will  be, 
the  case.  I  am  scarcely  free  from  one  calamitous 
undertaking,  before  another  expedient  presents,  flat- 
tering hopes — is  attempted — fails — and  I  am  again, 
bowed  down  with  misery  and  debt.  Still  I  have 
many  things  to  be  thankful  for,  which  the  favorites 
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of  fortune  lack  ;  and  if  happiness  and  misery  arc 
equally  distributed,  which  1  tirmly  believe — I  ought 
to  be  grateful ;  since  independence  alone  is  wanting 
to  complete  my  sum  of  earthly  felicity. 

During  this  six  months  of  confusion,  loae,  and 
disappointment,  it  will  naturally  be  supposed  my 
better  half  took  her  share  in  all  that  was  going  for- 
ward. Nothing  but  necessity  oblige']  me  ever  to 
be  without  her ;  and  here  she  was  of  real  use.  Her 
ready  pen,  and  clear  understanding,  enabled  her  to 
render  me  substantial  service;  but  vain,  as  it  proved, 
were  all  our  efforts,  and  the  two  hundred  pounds 
that  might  have  helped  our  declining  years,  were 
sacrificed.  Not  even  the  twenty  pounds  for  im- 
proving the  circus,  would  be  allowed,  under  the  ex- 
cuse that  a  few  of  the  glass  chandeliers  were  da- 
maged, when  forty  shillings  would  have  repaired 
the  whole.  I  must  do  the  proprietors  in  general 
the  justice  to  say,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
business.  Many  of  them  were  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune and  respectability,  who  thought  little  about 
to  trifling  a  concern  ;  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
an  object,  left  the  chief  management  to  one, 
whom  they  knew  had  d — 1  enough  in  him  for  any 
thing. 

Thus  foiled  at  every  point ;  almost  without  the 
means  of  present  subsistence,  and  with  but  faint 
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hopes  for  the  future;  Mrs.  R.  set  out  for  the 
Cottage  of  Calamity — the  former  pleasing  appella- 
tion having  for  a  while  fled,  though  not  for  ever, 
as  the  following  pages  will  evince. 

To  add  to  the  unparalleled  misery  I  underwent  at 
this  time,  two  friends,  for  whom  I  entertained  an 
affection  superior  to  any  thing  I  ever  otherwise  ex- 
perienced,  or  can  conceive  it  possible  for  man  to 
feel  for  man — died ! 

The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect,  in  the  early 
part  of  these  memoirs,  a  youth  with  whom  I  was 
particularly  intimate,  during  my  residence  at 
Chester.  He  was  then  a  rising  star  of  genius — 
possessed  a  feeling  heart — and  an  t  quanmiity  of 
temper  that  no  opposition  could  disturb.  As  he 
increased  in  years,  pleasing  anecdote,  and  instruc- 
tive information,  hung  upon  his  lip.  Inoffensive, 
tender,  -and  humane  towards  every  living  creature, 
he  became  an  object  of  general  admiration — his 
company  was  in  constant  request — and  such  were 
his  fascinating  powers,  that  the  board  of  festivity 
'never  lacked  guests  if  Cowdroy  was  there. 

Without  the  aid  of  oaths  or  indelicacy,  he  liter- 
ally "  set  the  table  in  a  roar,"  and  all  competition 
at  defiance,  by  the  neatness  ot  his  satire,  and  the 
poignancy  of  his  wit. 
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A  forty  year's  intimacy  with  this  singularly  ex- 
cellent character,  confirmed  my  admiration,  and 
increased  my  esteem ;  and  I  appeal  to  those  who 
best  knew  him,  whether  I  exaggerate,  or  set  down 
ought  in  prejudice. 

His  versatility  of  talent  once  rendered  the 
Chester  Chronicle  the  best  provincial  paper  in  the 
kingdom.  In  his  later  years,  he  became  proprie- 
tor of  the  Manchester  Gazette,  and  in  that  capa- 
city died. 

Oh  ye  exalted  beings !  slaves  of  no  party — who 
know  how  to  estimate  worth  and  talent — give,  with 
me,  your  meed  of  praise  at  Cowdroy's  philanthro- 
pic shrine ! — whose  soul  lived  but  in  good  wishes 
for  mankind,  and  died,  confirming  them  with  his 
latest  breath. 


Ye  lovers  of  social  delights, 

Whose  bosoms  are  mild  and  humane, 
Ab  !  pause  from  your  perilous  rites, 

And  mark  for  a  moment  my  strain. 
Poor  Cowdroy,  by  nature  endowed 

With  talents  to  please  and  illume, 
To  nature's  dread  fiat  has  bowed, 

And  silently  sunk  to  the  tomb. 

There  arr,  who  remember  his  powers, 
Ere  his  nerves  by  decay  were  unstrung ; 
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Who  remember  how  night's  witching  hours 

By  his  fancies  were  speeded  along  ; 
Who  remember  his  eloquent  eye, 

And  those  lips  where  benevolence  played  j 
And  these,  with  true  feeling,  shall  sigh 

O'er  the  turf  where  their  favourite  is  laid. 

I  know  there  are  minds  who  disdain 

The  verse  that  extols  the  obscure ; 
But  if  fortunes  were  measured  by  brain, 

What  numbers  of  these  would  be  poor. 
The  treasures  poor  Cowdroy  possessed 

Were  funds  of  wit,  humour,  and  whim; 
And  thousands  with  plums  may  be  blest, 

For  one  that  is  favoured  like  him. 

As  the  elephant's  trunk  can  upraise 

The  trees  of  the  forest  or  straws ; 
So  Cowdroy  could  pun  on  a  phrase, 

Or  could  advocate  freedom's  great  cause. 
If  hate  ever  rankled  his  breast, 

'Twas  against  the  dark  foes  of  mankind ; 
And  each  chain  that  erodes  the  opprest, 

'Twas  the  wish  of  his  soul  to  unbind. 

His  heart  was  the  seat  of  the  dove ; 

There  gentleness  found  an  abode ; 
And  like  the  bright  day  star,  his  love 

For  the  whole  human  family  glowed. 
But  that  bosom,  with  feeling  once  fraught, 

And  that  tongue,  the  dispenser  of  mirth, 
And  those  eyes,  ever  beaming  with  thought, 

All,  all  are  descended  to  earth. 

Avgutt,  1814. 
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The  foregoing  lines  came  from  the  powerful  pen, 
and  expansive  mind,  of  that  great  poetic  genius, 
Edward  Rushton,  of  Liverpool. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  I  had_communicated 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  Cowdroy's  decease — 
our  mutual  friend— to  Rushton — which  brought 
the  tear  of  sensibility  down  his  manly  cheek,  and 
produced  this  poem,  when  I  read  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  this  valuable  man. 

My  interview  with  him  in  the  fourth  volume  will 
probably  be  remembered,  where  I  endeavoured  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  his  character :  but  no  pen 
th.it  I  am  able  to  use — no  words  that  language  can 
furnish — will  convey  my  ideas  of  his  worth — or 
draw  even  a  distant  resemblance  of  his  genius  and 
virtue. 

Unlike  my  friend  Cowdroy,  he  could  not  "  set 
the  table  in  a  roar  ;"  yet — although  his  great  mind 
was  formed  for  more  exalted  pursuits — he  could 
join  in  the  social  laugh,  and  heartily  enjoy  the 
mirth-moving  anecdote. 

But  when  the  feast  of  reason  was  prepared  by 
intellectual  caterers,  and  served  up  wilh  the  pleas- 
ing garnish  of  rational  enjoyment,  and  unpreju- 
diced opinion,  he  became  a  greedy  guest— boldly 
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reared  his  mental  crest — and  cut  up  falshood  and 
hypocrisy  with  a  giant's  arm. 

His  opinions — and  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 
information — were  not  the  gene? ally  received  dog- 
mas of  the  multitude.  They  arose  from  a  spirit  of 
enquiry — were  confirmed  by  deep  investigation — 
and  once  thoroughly  convinced,  he  became  im- 
moveable.  Tyranny  might  threaten — interest  might 
invite — yet  he  shifted  not  his  ground ;  firm  and  in- 
flexible, he  heeded  not  the  tauntings  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  but  supported  his  sentiments  with 
manly  decision,  because  erected — as  he  conceived—- 
on the  foundations  of  adamantine  truth. 

There  was  a  stern  morality,  and  conscious  inde- 
pendence in  every  lineament  of  his  countenance, 
and  motion  of  his  body,  that  appalled  the  vicious, 
and  awed  servility  to  silence  ;  yet  his  heart  was  of 
the  tenderest  texture,  and  as  our  great  bard  beau- 
tifully observes,  he  had 

"  A  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

Being  reduced  again  to  my  only  resource — the 
Brooms — I  procured  letters  of  introduction  from 
Liverpool,  to  respectable  people  in  the  Potteries, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Loughborough,  &c.  and  as 
I  had  thrown  off  the  load  of  sawdust  that  so  long 
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weighed  me  down,  the  elastic  springs  of  my  mind 
again  began  to  vibrate  ;  though  sorely  pressed  for 
the  last  six  months,  they  had  not  entirely  lost  their 
tone. 

The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  a  man  so 
unfortunately  situated,  was  ill  provided  for  a  long 
continuance  of  unsuccessful  itinerancy, — and  the 
chances  were  against  me.  It  was  the  season  of 
winter — very  cold  and  dreary — and  my  entertain- 
ment  had  few  attractions  for  the  lower  orders  of 
society.  Nevertheless,  my  letters  were  from  such 
respectable  quarters,  that — having,  never  been  that 
route  before — I  could  not  help  anticipating  suc- 
cess. 

My  old,  and  never  to  be  equalled  friends,  Mrs. 
Buckley  and  Mr.  Hewett — to  whom  may  be  added, 
a  worthy  member  of  the  society  of  friends,  Mr. 
John  Wood — deserted  me  not,  but  supplied  my 
immediate  wants  ;  and  I  prepared  for  my  excur- 
sion with  as  much  hope,  and  as  little  fear,  as  ever 
I  experienced  in  the  early  parts  of  life. 

The  reader  has  probably  long  ere  this,  thought, 
with  wonder,  that  a  man,  not  destitute  of  talent — 
and  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  God  were  I  to  say 
less — should  prefer  this  uncertain  way  of  life,  in 
which  much  misery  is  sure  to  occur,  and  at  best, 
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little  more  than  a  bare  livelihood  can  be  obtained. 
To  this  I  answer  *  I  do  not  prefer  it — I  never  did 
prefer  it  ;'  but  long  experience  has  taught  me,  that 
though  I  may  possess  a  smattering  of  genius,  it  is 
of  such  an  heterogenious  description- — so  mixed 
and  complex — that  it  would  puzzle  those  who  KHOWT 
me  best,  to  say  what  I  am  most  fit  for — or  rather — 
it  would  be  more  easy  for  them  to  say,  I  am  exactly 
Jit  Jor  nothing.  "  Why  not  turn  Preacher  ?  '  send 
a  worthy  friend  "  it  is  a  thriving  trade,  and  many 
pulpits  would  soon  be  open  to  you."  I  know  it ; 
but  having  tried  the  Theological  compass,  East, 
West,  North,  and  South — I  find  the  different  profes- 
sors have  each  their  strong  arguments,  and  their 
weak  points — that  though  they  all  differ,  each  de- 
rives  his  opinion  from  the  same  book — and  that 
every  one  thinks  he  alone  is  right;  for  my 
part,  I  hope  they  are  all  right,  though  I  can 
scarcely  agree  with  any.  Hypocrisy  was  never  one 
of  my  besetting  sins.  Had  I  chosen  either  politi- 
cal, or  theological  deception,  as  the  ground  work  of 
my  progress  through  life,  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
the  Itinerant  would  long  since  have  become  station- 
ary, and  not  now,  in  his  Sixtieth  year,  be  wander- 
dering  through  the  world  in  search  of  a  pecarious 
subsistence. 

"  Have  you  not  friends  to  procure  you  a  situation 
under  government — a  tax-gatherer's  place  for  in- 
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stance?"  said  another  "the  revenue  must  be  sup- 
ported, and  such  offices  are  neccessary."  True, 
the  gallows  must  be  supported,  and  the  office  of 
hangman  is  necessary — but  if  I  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  I'll  not  accept  the  place.  In  short — the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity  appears  to  be  strongly 
exemplified  in  my  life ;  I  have  long  been  struggling 
to  get  into  a  different  road ;  but  when  I  step  to  the 
right,  or  the  left,  fate  shoves  me  back  into  the  old 
path  ;  where  I  suppose  I  must  continue  to  jog  on 
as  long  as  I  am  able  to  endure  the  fatigue. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 


«  AS  YOU  FIND  IT." 

EARL  OF  ORRERY. 


BEFORE  my  departure,  business  and  friendship' 
united,  called  me  to  Liverpool ;  where  I  dined  at 
a  friend's  house,  with  eight  or  ten  strangers  from 
the  New  World.  One  of  them,  Captain  Jackson, 
from  having  read  an  American  edition  of  the 
Itinerant,  made  an  offer  to  take  me  to  his  country— - 
to  insure  me  profits  from  my  public  exertions, 
greater  than  my  most  sanguine  imagination  could 
expect — and  return  me  to  England,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. But  liberal  and  flatteiing  as  the  proposal 
was,  my  time  of  life  obliged  me  to  decline  it. 
The  captain's  kindness  and  generosity,  however, 
live  in  my  memory,  and  gratitude  will  always  lead 
me  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves. 

From   Liverpool,    two   of  the   gentlemen  with 
VOL.  6.  H  h 
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whom  I  dined,  Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Goddard, 
considerable  merchants,  accompanied  me  to  Burs- 
lem,  whither  they  were  going  to  purchase  Staf- 
fordshire ware.  This  I  considered  a  material  ad- 
dition to  my  letters  of  introduction ;  and  indeed 
they  did  all  they  could  to  forward  my  plans. 

The  first  evening  I  arrived  at  this  human  bee- 
hive — where  animated  clay  gives  various  beautiful, 
useful,  and  lively  forms  to  the  same  inanimate  sub- 
stance— my  worthy  companions  introduced  me  to 
the  tea  table  of  a  principal  manufacturer.  The  fa- 
roily  was  numerous,  mostly  females,  and  the  old 
couple,  indeed  all  of  them,  treated  me  with  that 
respect  my  introduction  demanded,  until  my  pro- 
fession, and  intention  to  exhibit  at  Burslem  were 
mentioned.  And  then,  though  a  visible  alteration 
took  place,  I  was  still  weak  enough  to  suppose, 
that  this  first  step  into  so  numerous  and  respect- 
able a  family,  would  insure  me,  from  the  American 
influence,  not  only  their  personal  attendance,  but 
their  interest  amongst  their  acquaintance. 

During  the  evening,  as  the  young  folks  were  mu- 
sical, 1  was  requested  to  sing,  and  felt  a  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  contribute  to  the  general  amusement. 
But  great  was  my  mortification  to  find  my  songs 
fail  in  their  usual  effect.  They  were  all  of  a  comic 
nature,  of  my  own  composition,  and  calculated  to 
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create  innocent  mirth ;  but  not  a  muscle  moved, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  hundredth  psalm 
would  have  suited  the  sombre  visages  of  my  audi- 
tors better  than  any  thing  I  could  produce.  In 
this  I  was  right.  My  friends  informed  me,  as  we 
returned  to  the  inn,  that  the  family  were  Metho- 
dists. 

Still  I  conceived,  as  my  performance  was  not  a 
play,  that  I  might  be  favoured  with  their  counte- 
nance ;  and  to  secure  this,  I  sent  them  the  Itine- 
rant to  read,  in  hopes  that,  finding  the  author  had 
on  many  accounts  some  claims  to  public  attention, 
they  might  be  interested  in  his  favour. 

The  following  day  Messrs.  Henshaw  and  God- 
dard  were  invited  to  dinner,  without  any  notice 
being  taken  of  rne,  and  brought  back  my  volumes, 
with  which  the  ladies  were  pleased  to  say  they  had 
been  highly  entertained ;  but  that  was  all.  *  The 
two  young  gentlemen  came  to  my  room,  but  no  in- 
terest in  my  behalf  was  exerted  by  the  rest  of  the 
family.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  prove  what 
I  have  long  been  convinced  of — that  when  bigotry 
and  superstition  enter  the  doors  ot  a  dwelling,  feel- 
ing and  liberality  are  sure  to  fly  out  of  the  windows. 

Had  I  been  informed  that  this  worthy  family 
considered  themselves  as  forming  a  part  of  the  che* 
Hh2 
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sen  few,  I  should  not  have  introduced  myself  into  their 
holy  company.  And  yet  the  Americans  were  sin- 
ful— disbelieving  their  pious  creed  altogether — but 
they  had  money  to  lay  out ;  and  'tis  marvellous 
what  a  film  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  will 
cast  over  the  eyes  of  the  elect.  These  worthy  gen- 
tlemen, however,  made  ample  amends,  by  their  hos- 
pitalify  and  kindness,  for  the  neglect  of  others. 
And  as  this  work  will  circulate  across  the  Atlantic, 
I  here  tender  them  all  the  return  a  poor  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  namely,  grateful,  but  unavailing  thanks. 

The  bar  of  the  inn  at  which  we  sojourned,  was  an 
evening  resort  for  many  of  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tunts  of  Burslem,  who  are  all  some  way  or  other 
engaged  in  the  earthenware  manufactory  ;  and  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  society  of  spirited, 
lively  beings,  who  having  heard  of,  or  seen  me  at 
other  places,  paid  me  much  respect,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  forward  my  views  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  ordered  sets  of  the 
work  I  am  now  writing,  and  were  in  other  respects 
kind  and  attentive.  I  was  three  weeks  in  the  Pot- 
teries, but  met  with  no  society  equal  to  that  at 
Burslem. 

An  old  and  highly  respected  friend,  formerly  a 
good  actor,  had  long  been  comfortably  settled,  with 
his  excellent  wife,  near  this  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Craneson,  esteemed  by  all  who  know  them,  may  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  good  &ou!s  ;  tor  being 
happy  themselves,  they  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the 
happiness  of  others  ;  willing  to  assi  t  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  all  who  st.md  in  need  of  it,  either  by 
personal  exertions,  friendly  advice,  or  hospitable 
accommodation.  These  worthy  people,  as  soon  as 
thry  heard  of  my  arrival,  sent  me  a  pressing  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  whi.-.h  I  instantly  accepted  ;  and 
from  that  moment  until  my  departure,  they  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  for  my  service,  and 
never  ceasing  in  overy  hospitable  a^t  that  friend- 
ship could  devise  May  their  kindness  be  repaid 
tenfold  in  health  and  happiness  ! 

My  letters  to  Hanley  were  few ;  through  the  me- 
dium of  one,  however,  I  obtained  the  use  of  the 
Town-hall,  a  lung,  dreary,  cold  place,  and  the  snow- 
was  knee  deep. 

From  my  ill  success  at  Burslem,  ray  finances 
were  reduced  to  ten  solitary  shillings.  My  trans- 
Atlantic  friends  wen  gone  on  business  through  the 
covintry  ;  indeed;  had  they  rem-.med,  no  embarrass- 
mt-nt  could  have  forced  me  to  apply  to  them  for 
pecuniary  aid.  My  a  p.iratus  being  fixed,  I  pre- 
pared for  Monday  evening  with  a  heavy  heart ,  but 
there  was  no  choice,  and  many  a  s;gh  was  sent  to 
the  cottage  of  calamity — fo. ,  alas !  that  was  all  I 

H  h  a 
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could  send.  Determined,  however,  to  rouse  myself 
from  useless  despondence,  I  left  reflection,  and  the 
lonely  fireside  of  my  lodging,  for  the  more  convi- 
vial society  that  I  understood  frequented  the  prin- 
cipal inn  ;  for  bad  as  my  prospect  was,  I  well  knew 
the  only  way  to  mend  it  was  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  inhabitants. 

At  the  inn  I  found  a  collection  of  respectable 
persons,  many  of  whom  drank  my  health,  and  suc- 
cess to  my  undertaking.  Amid  the  group  was  a 
plain  looking  person,  of  mean  appearance,  though, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  richest  roan  in  the  place. 
He  had  taken  his  grog,  and  was  at  those  times 
guilty  of  eccentricities  truly  ridiculous.  This  he 
soon  exemplified.  Some  altercation  having  arisen, 
and  his  conduct  blamed  by  the  company,  he  made 
the  amende  honorable  in  his  usual  way  ;  not  by  beg- 
ging pardon,  shaking  hands,  or  confessing  his  error, 
but  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  me  truly  singular. 
Having  mit-sed  him  from  his  seat,  I  enquired  where 
he  was  gone ;  when  I  was  desired,  in  a  whispei ,  to 
say  nothing  till  he  had  taken  his  round;  and  cast- 
ing my  eye  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  I  observ- 
ed him  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  by  the  wall, 
stopping  every  now  and  then,  and  putting  up  the 
former  in  a  supplicating  manner,  to  the  great  en- 
tertainment ot  the  company ;  and  this  was  conti- 
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nued  until  he  again  reached  his  chair,  when  he  was 
restored  to  favour  and  forgiveness. 

"  That  a  rich  man  should  creep,"  thought  I. — 
"  But  he  is  not  the  only  example.  How  many 
creep  into  favour  and  profit,  by  crawling  up  the 
sleeve  of  a  minister  !  How  many  creep  into  the 
good  graces  of  a  beautiful,  unsuspecting  female,  by 
lies  and  dissimulation !  How  many  poets  luureat 
have  crept  into  place,  by  servilely  prostituting  their 
former  principles  !  In  fact,  the  creeping  system  is 
more  predominant  than  at  a  first  view  we  are  aware 
of;  but  trace  the  candidates  for  fame  or  profit,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  we  shall  find  that  the  upright 
man  has  no  chance  with  the  creeper." 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  description  I  can  adopt, 
will  be  to  transcribe  a  letter  I  at  this  time  sent  to  a 
worthy  friend  in  Liverpool.  It  was  written  front 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  fully  describes  my 
then  state  of  mind. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Will  Providence  never  cease  persecuting  me  ? 
Is  my  devoted  head  never  to  be  freed  from  the  pelt- 
ings  of  misfortune?  In  my  disastrous  life,  I  have 
made  many  disastrous  excursions,  but  none  that  I 
recollect  equal  to  this.  My  friend  Crooke,  with 
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the  best  intention,  recommended  me  to  the  Potte- 
ries :  would  it  had  been  any  where  else !  I  have 
waded  through  misery  and  mud  for  three  weeks,  to 
exhibit  three  times,  for  little  more  than  two  pounds 
per  night — some  obstacle  continually  presenting 
itself — as  if  fate  stood  over  me  with  a  drawn  sword, 
ready  to  cut  the  thread  of  dawning  hope  whenever 
it  presented  itself.  I'll  describe  my  attempt  at  this 
place,  by  way  of  sample.  Having  with  much  trou- 
ble obtained  tire  Town-hall,  I  delivered  my  letters 
of  introduction,  took  lodgings,  fixed  up  my  appa- 
ratus, procured  fiddlers,  circulated  my  bills,  &c.  &c. 
and  sat  down  fatigued,  but  not  without  hope.  As 
I  was  taking  breakfast  the  following  morning,  my 
window  facing  the  Town-hall,  all  sense  of  appetite 
immediately  fled,  by  the  appearance  of  Polito's 
immense  procession  of  caravans,  in  a  few  minutes 
arranged  close  to  my  intended  scene  of  action  ;  and 
{tie  roaring  animals  soon  proclaimed  a  defeat  to  all 
my  expectations. 

"  My  finances  were  reduced  to  five  shillings,  and. 
the  hopes  of  pecuniary  aid  being  thus  demolished, 
created  feelings  of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.  I 
have  long  been  used  to  buffet  with  obstacles  arising 
from  human  opposition  : — that  is  natural ; — for 
Hobls  says,  '  the  world  is  in  a  continual  state  of 
warfare ;' — but  the  brute  creation,  if  they  had  known 
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their  duty,  should  have  behaved  letter  ;  for  I  am, 
and  always  was,  one  of  their  best  friends. 

"  At  night  I  kicked  my  heels  in  the  cold  regions 
of  the  Town-hall,  without  much  expectation. 
'  Here  is  room,'  thought  I,  '  to  meditate  e'en  to 
madness.'  At  length  a  few  people  dropped  in  ; 
but  what  power  of  lungs  could  contend  against  the 
roaring  of  lions,  the  squeaking  of  jackals,  and  the 
rumbling  of  double  drums,  not  to  mention  the 
shouting  of  the  swinish  multitude:  in  a  word,  I  re- 
turned^he  money  to  the  few  who  came,  and  struck 
my  colours  to  the  all-victorious  Polito. 

"  A  philosopher  like  you  would  perhaps  have 
smiled  at  seeing  me  seated  in  my  lodging,  disconso- 
late and  woe  begone.  But  my  philosophy,  if  ever 
I  had  any,  forsook  me  ;  and  I  do  not  blush  to  con- 
fess shedding  a  tear,  not  on  my  own  account,  but 
for  the  cottagers  at  Park-gate. 

"  My  performance  being  postponed,  I  entertain- 
ed hopes  that  the  following  evening  would  make 
me  amends.  '  Vain  hope,'  thought  I,  when  at 
three  o'clock  one  of  those  facetious  gentlemen, 
called  a  mountebank,  erected  his  stage  on  the  site 
lately  occupied  by  the  beasts  ;  and  Mr.  Merryman 
displayed  his  eloquence  on  the  virtues  of  a  dead 
sheep,  exhibited  as  a  prize,  to  which  the  banti/ed 
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brutes  assembled  by  hundreds,  and  threw  up  their 
shillings. 

"  <  It  is  a  long  lane  that  hath  no  turning,'  said  I. 
•'  This  fellow  must  depart  when  the  sun  sets/  These 
reflections  encouraged  me,  and  having  prepared  for 
my  arduous  task,  about  thirty  auditors  came,  and 
I  was  thankful  even  for  this  trifle,  since  a  gentleman 
informed  me  that  a  ball  that  evening  would  prevent 
man  people  from  attending. 

"  In  short,  there  is  no  end  of  my  ill  luck,  and  I 
am  sick  of  the  disgusting  subject. 

"  You,  my  good  friend,  seated  in  a  comfortable 
and  profitable  business,  can  have  no  idea  of  what  I 
feel.  Even  when  successful,  'tis  a  most  arduous 
undertaking  for  an  individual  to  keep  alive  the  at- 
tention of  an  audience  for  two  hours ;  but  here  suc- 
cess sweetens  labour.  On  the  contrary,  when  every 
thing  runs  retrograde,  and  still  the  necessity  exists 
to  go  through  the  performance  with  spirit,  though 
to  a  certain  loss  ;  I  say,  to  paint  the  feelings  in  a 
case  like  this,  is  utterly  impossible. 

"  I  shall  leave  this  horrid  hole  in  the  morning, 
and  hope  Derby  will  make  amends  for  the  misery 
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of  the  Potteries.     Give  my  best  regards  to  every 
body,  and  believe  me, 

"  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"  SAM.  WM.  ROM  KEY. 
"  Hanlcy,  Wednesday" 

It  has  been  my  rule  throughout  this  work,  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  in  the  best  terms  I  am  able,  to 
those  whose  warm  hearts  have  held  out  the  hand  of 
consolation  to  me  in  time  of  trouble.  According 
to  this  plan,  I  must  not  forget  my  obligations  to 
Mr.  Jesse  Shirley,  a  gentleman  residing  near  Han- 
ley,  who  did  me  a  kindness  in  a  way  that  could  not 
wound  the  most  delicate  feelings  ;  and  to  my  pri- 
vate thanks,  I  now  add  my  public  acknowledge- 
ments. 

Although  I  was  unsuccessful  at  Haviley,  it  does 
Hot  follow  that  the  inhabitants  lacked  discernment 
or  liberality  ;  rather  let  me  suppose  that  my  mode 
cf  entertainment  suited  not  the  taste  of  the  Han- 
leans  ;  for  the  menagerie  and  the  mountebank  were 
well  attended ;  and  could  I  have  indulged  their 
propensity  for  natural  history,  or  gratified  their 
taste  for  the  gymnasia,  by  turning  a  somerset,  or 
dancing  the  rope,  there  is  no  doubt  I  should  have 
met  with  due  encouragement. 
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From  Hanley  I  intended  to  perform  a  night  at 
Stoke  ;  but  finding  from  report  that  the  Town  hall 
was  not  to  be  had  without  application  to  a  purse- 
proud  man,  difficult  of  access,  and  inflated  w.th  his 
own  fancied  superiority,  I  chose  to  proceed  to  a  re~ 
spectable  town  twelve  miles  further.  Here  I  was 
an  entire  stranger.  The  people  had  not  even  read 
the  Itinerant.  So  that  mysucfexs  depended  solely 

on  chance,  and  the  effect  of  one  introductory  letter. 

• 

Having  agreed  for  the  room,  &o.  without  the  dis- 
agreeable and  disgustin::  necessity  of  cap-in-nnnd 
application,  I  prepared  to  wait  upon  the  person  to 
whom  my  credentials  were  addressed.  He  proved 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  and  still 
more  considerable  singularity.  I  was  informed  he 
seldom  spoke  to  the  individuals  of  his  own  family—- 
to the  females  never —  having  taken  an  unaccount- 
able aversion  to  his  wife,  and  in  fact  to  all  of  wo- 
man kind.  All  his  communications  were  episto- 
lary ;  and  if  by  chance  a  stranger  called,  his  person 
was  examined  through  a  smali  window  placed  in  the 
wainscot ;  and  according  to  the  impression  made 
by  so  casual  a  view,  he  conducted  himself. 

He  generally  wore  a  velvet  cap ;  but  this,  on  tin 
approach  of  any  one  he  chose  to  admit,  was  ex- 
changed for  a  wig,  of.  which  he  had  three  different 
kinds,  suitable  to  the  fancied  rank  of  his  visit.ors. 
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After  walking  about  a  mile  to  the  house  of  this 
oddity,  I  delivered  my  letter  to  a  servant,  who  ci- 
tilly  desired  me  to  walk  into  the  hall.  As  he  open- 
ed the  door  of  an  apartment  on  my  right  hand,  I 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "  Thomas,  bring  down  my 
jirst  wig." 

This  I  conceived  a  lucky  omen,  since  it  plainly 
indicated  that  I  had  been  seen  and  was  approved. 
But  in  the  space  of  a  minute  he  recalled  bis  order, 
and  I  heard  him  say,  "  the  third  voig,  Thomas,  tvill 
do." 

"  So,"  thinks  I,  "  he  has  read  the  letter,  and  my 
profession  has  lessened  me  in  his  esteem." 

"  My  master  desires  you  will  walk  this  way,  sir," 
said  the  servant  returning ;  and  as  he  threw  open 
the  door,  I  beheld  a.  little  man  in  a  brown  wig,  who 
rose  when  I  entered. 

"  Sit  down,  sir,"  said  he  ;  and  then  continued 
talking  with  such  volubility,  that  it  appeared  as  if, 
from  seldom  speaking,  he  was  become  so  full  of 
words,  that  the  first  person  he  addressed  was  sure 
to  be  overwhelmed. 

I 

"  I  have  received  a  letter,  sir,"  continued  he, 

"  from  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  -.    .       of  Liverpool. 
VOL.  6.  i  i 
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He  recommends  you  to  my  attention  in  very  warm 
terms — says  you  are  author  of  the  Itinerant — a 
pleasant  book—made  me  both  laugh  and  ery — but 
what  can  I  do  ?  ,  My  friend  knows  I  nevej  go  out 
beyond  the  park — hold  no  verbal  communication 
with  any  one — then — pize  on  it — what  can  I  do  to 
serve  you  ?  I  have  left  the  world,  sir — left  it  these 
ten  years — and  the  women^— they  are  nothing  but 
plagues — pray  are  you  married  ?  For  my  part,  I'd 
as  soon  meet  a  mad  bull,  or  a  lion,  or  a  tiger  ;-— 
they  are  grand  deceivers — mothers  of  all  mischief. 

'  Woman  to  man  was  first  a  blessing  given, 
When  love  and  innocence  were  in  their  prime  : 
Happy  a  while  in  paradise  they  lay, 
But  quickly  woman  needs  must  go  astray.' 

That's  in  a  ptay  you  know,  sir — the  Unhappy  Mar- 
riage ; — all  marriages  are  unhappy  ;  so  let  us  say 
no  more  about  them.  Have  you  a  prospectus  of 
your  performance  about  you?"  Reading  a  nega- 
tive in  my  looks,  I  suppose — for  he  would  not  give 
me  time  to  answer — he  continued — "  Well,  well — 
never  mind — send  me  one,  and  I'll  do  the  best  I 
can  to  serve  you.  Pize  on  it !  I  took  you  for  our 
new  curate — were  you  never  in  the  church?" 

I  was  preparing  to  answer,  when  he  proceeded — 
cc  Well,  well — no  matter.     Lecturing  oneway — or 
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lecturing  another — it's  all  the  same  thing — done 
for  a  livelihood  : — no  penny,  no  preacher — no  mo- 
ney, no  lecturer  ; — isn't  it  so,  sir  ?"  I  smiled.  He 
then  rose :  "  Good  day  to  you,  sir.  I  thank  you 
for  the  few  minutes  conversation  you  have  favoured 
me  with.  I  seldom  see  company — but  I  like  your 
appearance,  and  approve  your  sentiments  ; — so  let 
me  have  your  prospectus,  and  I'll  endeavour  to 
serve  you." 

I  was  again  on  the  point  of  speaking,  when  he 
opened  the  door,  and  added,  "  Not  a  word,  sir — 
dont  say  a  word.  Pize  on  ij; !  We  must  do  all  the 
good  we  can,  you  know — I  think  it  my  duty  to  be 
amicus  humani  generis.  He  then  bowed — shut 
the  door — and  rang  the  bell,  which  brought  a 
servant,  and  I  soon  found  myself  on  the  high 
road. 

When  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  strange  scene  I 
had  witnessed,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  I 
had  not  been  in  a  dream.  After  listening  to  the 
unceasing  volubility  of  this  man  of  many  words, 
without  being  allowed  one  in  return — I  was  thanked 
for  a  conversation  that  never  passed,  and  sentiments 
I  was  not  allowed  to  express.  "  Surely,"  thinks  I, 
"  this  is  taking  too  much  for  granted — this  is  carry- 
ing the  Lavaterian  system  to  an  excess.  I,  who 
all  my  life  have  perhaps  laid  more  stress  upon  out- 
i  i2 
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ward  appearances  than  experience  warrants,  nevei' 
pretended  to  judge  of  a  man's  precise  sentiments  by 
his  looks.  But  this  gentlemen  goes  further.  He 
fancies  a  conversation  that  never  took  place.  Is  he 
deranged  or  a  genius  ?  For  genius  is  always  ec- 
tric.  Aye ;  but  genius  is  seldom  wealthy.  He 
must  then  be  a  sort  of  spoiled  child,  whose  fortune 
having  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  whims  and  odd 
fancies,  acts  a  strange  and  excursive  part  in  these 
scenes  of  life  ;  whereas,  had  he  been  poor,  he  might 
have  lived  and  died  a  rational  member  of  society." 

A  woman  hater  is  in  my  opinion  a  non  descript. 
Many  a  man  has  °one  mad  for  love  of  the  sex  ;  but 
insanity  arising  from  a  contrary  cause,  is,  I  conceive, 
impossible. 

My  reflections  had  rivetted  me  to  the  spot,  and 
I  stood  gazing  on  the  mansion  of  this  unaccountable 
being,  vhen  I  was  accosted  by  my  landlord,  who 
had  given  me  an  insight  into  his  character. 

<•  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  no  admission  I  sup- 
pose." But  when  I  related  the  foregoing  scene, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  wonder,  and  said,  1  was 
the  luckiest  being  that  had  been  within  his  walls 
for  many  years.  "  He  must  have  been  struck," 
added  he,  "  with  your  appearance,  and  his  calling- 
for  the  first  wig  is  a  proof  of  it.  You  are  astonish- 
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ed  at  his  dislike  of  women,  and  will  be  more  so  when 
I  inform  you,  that  he  has  been  long  married  to  a 
lovely  creature — has  a  beautiful  family,  who  all  re- 
side in  the  same  house ;  yet  he  never  sees  them. 
Nay,  so  little  acquaintance  has  he  with  those  who 
ought  to  be  dear  to  him,  that  it  was  only  the  other 
day,  in  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  where  no  one  in- 
trudes on  pain  of  his  displeasure,  he  met  on  the 
sudden  a  fine  boy,  who  had  trespassed  on  this  for- 
bidden ground  in  search  of  bird's  nests.  Instantly 
seizing  the  affrighted  youth,  he  exclaimed,  '  Who 
are  you,  you  young  rascal,  that  dare  interrupt  my 
solitude  ?  who  are  you,  I  say  ?' 

"The  boy  was  silent,  although  anarchsmileplaycd 
on  his  countenance,  that  seemed  to  say,  'You  ought 
to  know  me.'  This  still  more  enraged  the  Squire, 
who,  giving  him  a  good  shake,  added,  '  Your  saucy 
looks,  I  suppose,  are  meant  to  insult  me ;  but  your 
father  shall  feel  the  effects  of  my  displeasure.' 

"  The  youth,  looking  up  in  his  face,,  replied, 
'  You'll  uot  punish  yourself,  sir,  will  you?' 

"  'Me!  what  mean  you?  where  do  you  live?' 
He  pointed  to  the  Hall.  '  And  what's  your  name  ?' 
«  The  same  as  your's,  sir.' 

"  Being  now  convinced  he  was  menacing  his  own 
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son,  he  let  him  go,  exclaiming,  c  get  home  this  in- 
stant, and  never  let  me  see  you  more.' 

"  In  the  former  years  of  his  marriage,  jealousy 
the  most  unfounded  formed  a  strong  feature  in  his 
character.  His  wife  was  never  suffered  to  quit  his 
sight.  Nay,  to  such  a  length  was  this  carried,  that 
when  the  shoemaker  took  her  measure,  they  were 
in  separate  apartments,  the  lady  projecting  her  foot 
through  a  hole  made  on  purpose  in  the  wainscot. 
Yet  notwithstanding  these  strange  singularities,  he 
does  abundance  of  good.  Though  there  is  no  gain- 
ing access,  the  poor  know  how  to  address  him. 
They  get  their  case  drawn  up,  and  hang  it  upon  a 
bough  in  the  walk  he  generally  takes.  This,  by 
humouring  his  foible,  pleases  him ;  and  he  sends  an 
old  man,  the  only  being  in  whom  he  puts  confi- 
dence, to  learn  the  truth  of  the  story,  which,  if  sa- 
tisfactory, he  liberally  relieves." 

This  discourse  brought  us  to  the  inn,  and  my  first 
business  was  to  inclose  a  few  bills  to  the  Squire. 

On  the  evening  of  my  performance,  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  appearance  of  fifty  boys  from 
a  neighbouring  seminary,  who  I  afterwards  under- 
stood were  treated  by  the  eccentric  owner  of  the 
Hall.  This  was  a  kindness  that  demanded  my  gra- 
titude, and  I  argued  within  myself  whether  it  was 
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not  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  return  him  my 
personal  thanks. 

This  intention  was  combated  by  the  uncertainty 
of  gaining  access  ;  and  supposing  I  was  so  fortunate, 
what  good  could  arise  so  long  as  I  was  not  permit- 
ted to  speak  ?  I  therefore  testified  my  sense  of  his 
politeness  by  a  note,  and  left  the  place  with  the 
mercury  in  the  mind's  barometer  some  degrees  a- 
bove  fair  weather. 

What  a  difference  a  small  swell  in  a  man's  pocket 
makes  in  his  disposition !  To  some  it  gives  pride 
and  self-importance  ;  others  it  robs  of  memory,  so 
that  they  forget  their  most  intimate  friends  ;  even 
the  visual  organs  are  affected  by  it,  and  a  film  is 
thrown  over  the  sight,  that  renders  it  difficult  to 
discern  those  who  are  inferior  in  point  of  property. 
Upon  me,  I  confess,  it  has  a  most  exhilarating  effect. 
Whether  its  baneful  or  beneficial  influence  is  most 
generally  extensive,  I  am  not  quite  decided  ;  but  I 
fear  the  former. 

"  It's  a  pity !"  said  I  aloud,  as  the  -coachman 
drove  towards  Derby,  without  reflecting  that  there 
were  other  passengers.  "  It  is  indeed  a  pity  !"  re- 
peated I  with  much  energy. 

"  True,  sir,"  replied  a  young  lady  who  sat  oppo- 
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site,  at  the  same  time  throwing  some  halfpence  into 
a  poor  mendicant's  hat.  "  It.  is  indeed  a  pity  to 
pass  by  one's  starving  fellow  creatures,  who  lack 
the  commonest  necessaries  of  life,  whilst  we  are 
lolling  at  our  ease  in  a  coach  and  four."  • 

This  address  was  matter  of  surprise  ;  for  my  minu 
was  so  filled  with  the  subject  on  which  it  was  re- 
flecting, that  I  was  not  aware  of.  giving  loud  vent 
to  my  emotions.  It  was  likewise  a  matter  of  re- 
proach for  having,  as  the  lady  conceived,  bestowed 
nothing  but  pity  on  a  distressed  object,  whom  I  saw- 
not  till  too  late  to  relieve.  I  was  of  course  crimi- 
mittitl  in  her  opinion,  and  felt  mj  self  bound  injus- 
tice to  clear  her  misapprehension. 

"  Is  it  not  possible,  madam,"  said  I,  "  for  the 
mind  to  be  so  folded  within  itself,  that  outward  ob- 
jects become  imperceptible  ?" 

"  I  can  .conceive  it  possible,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  And  yet  you  are  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  this  position." 

The  lady  smiled. 

"  But  as  you  have  admitted  such  a  thing  to  b« 
possible,"  continued  I,  "  permit  me  to  say,  harden- 
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ed  as  it  may  appear  in  your  presence,  that  such 
was  my  state  of  mind.  But  I  again  repeat  the  words, 
for  it  is  a  pity  that  I  should  innocently  have  pro* 
yoked  a  rebuke  from  one  whose  fair  form,  and  feel- 
ing heart,  must  lead  every  man  to  set  a  high  value 
on  her  esteem."  . 

"  I  understand  you,  sir.  You  have  committed  a 
fault,  and  would  flatter  me  into  an  opinion  of  your 
innocence." 

An  old  gentleman  who  sat  by  her  side,  and  prov- 
ed to  be  her  father,  chuckled  at  this  reply,  and  ob- 
served, "  Well  done  my  girl !  You  had  better  not 
enter  the  lists,  sir,  for  Charlotte's  a  match  for  any 
body." 

"  That  I  deny,  sir.  The  young  lady  is  a  match 
for  a  prince,  could  one  be  found  good  and  virtuous 
enough  to  match  with  her ;  but  not  for  any  body." 

The  lady  smiled  again.  "  You  are  a  skilful  war- 
rior, sir,"  said  she  ;  "  for  when  the  enemy  is  not 
to  be  overcome  by  open  attack,  you  have  recourse 
to  stratagem." 

"  Madam,  when  a  veteran  has  to  engage  with  an 
all-conquering  enemy,  flushed  with  success  ;  whose 
every  feature  denounces  victory,  and  whose  eye. 
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like  the  basilisk,  kills  with  a  look,  it  is  dangerous  to 
meet  such  unequal  odds  in  the  open  field,  and  stra- 
tagem becomes  necessary." 

"  Well  said,"  replied  the  father,  with  a  smile  of 
approbation.  "  The  gentleman  fights  in  a  courtly 
stile,  Charlotte  ;  what  have  you  to  say  now  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  say  there  is  more  reason  to  com- 
pliment his  politeness  than  his  prowess ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  appears  more  of  the  gentleman 
than  the  general  in  this  war  of  words." 

"  Madam,  I  thank  you ;  for  I  would  rather 
hold  that  place  in  your  opinion.  The  general  has 
his  use,  I  am  willing  to  allow ;  but  the  real  gen- 
tleman heals  every  breach  without  inflicting  a 
wound." 

"  Aye,  aye — that's  my  opinion,"  said  the  father. 
"  I  don't  like  these  human  butchers,  who  live  by 
massacre.  Give  me  your  fireside  warriors,  who 
spring  a  mine  with  a  whirl  of  tobacco,  and  inundate 
armies  with  a  glass  of  ale." 

"  My  dear  father,"  replied  the  lady  with  a  look 
of  pleasantry,  "if  all  the  world  were  of  your  opi- 
nion, 'tis  true  we  should  have  no  bloodshed,  and 
our  smoaking  and  drinking  armies  would  increase 
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vapidly,  without  beating  up  for  recruits ;  but  in 
that  case,  what  would  become  of  the  younger 
branches  of  nobility  ?  The  church  and  the  offices 
of  state  would  be  insufficient  for  the  numerous  band 
who  seek  provision  from  the  public." 

"  True,  madam,"  replied  I.  "  But  do  away  with 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  these  noble  paupers 
would  have  a  maintenance  adequate  to  their  wants, 
without  being  a  burthen  upon  the  industry  of  the 
poor." 

"  True,  sir,  you  are  right,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. "  Tis  a  c — sed  law,  and  ought  to  be  repeal- 
ed. But  there  are  some  ridiculous  fools  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, with  whom  the  law  has  nothing  to  do, 
who  make  a  point,  of  course,  that  their  eldest  son 
shall  be  a  gentleman — I  mean  r.s  far  as  money  can 
make  him  one — whatever  becomes  of  the  rest :  but 
I  am  sure  no  honest  man  would  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct.  Who  could  die  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  leaves  his  property  to  one  child,  and  quarters 
the  rest  of  his  family  on  the  people?  Now,  sir,  I 
have  one  girl  besides  this  impudent  slut,  and  one 
boy  ;  and  my  will  runs  thus  ;  so  many  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  equally  divided  betwixt  two  saucy 
wenches,  and  one  overgrown,  impudent  lad." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  the  glistening 
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tear  stood  in  the  brilliant  eye  of  his  daughter,  whilst 
I  seized  his  hand,  and  congratulated  him  on  senti- 
ments that  did  him  so  much  honour,  and  wished  the 
generality  of  the  world  would  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 


"  I  wish  they  would,  sir,"  replied  he.  "  I  vene- 
rate no  distinction  but  what  arises  from  talent,  in- 
dustry, or  virtue — mortally  hate  tyranny  of  all  de- 
scriptions, whether  public  or  domestic — and  though 
I  have  some  interest  in  my  neighbourhood,  it  shall 
toever  be  exerted  in  favour  of  a  court  prostitute.  I 
am  a  little  singular,  sir,  but  I  believe  not  the  worse 
thought  of  in  the  town  where  I  live." 


"  Then  I  am  sure  you  do  not  reside  in  Manches- 
ter, sir." 

«  No,  sir." 

"  Nor  in  Liverpool." 

"  Derby  is  our  residence,"  said  the  lady. 

"  And  are  these  opinions  singular  in  Derby,  mi- 
dam?" 

"  Why  really,  sir,  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
you.     General  information  and  a  spirit  of  enquiry 
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prevails  in  our  town  ;  and  as  most  people  choose  to 
think  for  themselves,  allowing  the  same  privilege  to 
others,  it's  odds  but  there's  a  great  diversity  of  opi- 
nion. I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  we  can  a- 
gree  to  differ." 

"  Aye,  sir,"  continued  the  father,  "a  difierejn.ce. 
of  opinion  is  entertained  on  many  subjects,  without 
violence  in  any.  A  man  is  not  esteemed  an  enemy 
to  his  country,  who  thinks  he  is  consulting  her  best 
interests  by  opposing  the  extravagant  and  besotted 
conduct  of  ministers ;  nor  do  political  adversaries 
descend  to  vulgar  abuse,  sp  illiberally  bestowed  by 
the  powerful  party  in  some  parts  of  Lancashire.  la 
fact,  sir,  we  are  fifty  ye^rs  before  them  in  point  of 
civilization.  Drunkenness  and  dissipation  are  with 
us  less  encouraged  than  in  many  towns  of  the  same 
magnitude,  owing  to  the  precepts  and  example  of 
that  great  man  the  late  Doctor  Darwin.  In  short, 
a  vein  of  rational  information,  temperance,  and  mo- 
deration pervades  Derby ; — the  barriers  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  are  not  beaten  down  by  the 
club  of  tyranny,  nor  the  minds  of  the  multitude 
misled  by  the  furor  of  republicanism." 

"  Happy  equilibrium  !"  cried  I.  "  Would  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  were  equally  blessed!" 

The  coach  now  stopped  at  the  New  Inn — the  old 
VOL.  6.  K  k 
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gentleman  welcomed  me  to  his  native  town — and 
as  we  parted,  added,  "  If  at  any  time  it  suits  your 
arrangements,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  my 
house."  His  lovely  daughter  seconded  the  invita- 
tion by  a  graceful  motion  of  her  head,  and  an  ange- 
lic smile,  that  carried  with  it  more  influence  than 
than  I  can  express. 

"  They  are  gone,"  said  I,  as  my  eye  followed 
them  down  the  street :  "  what  a  vacancy — what  an 
awful  calm  succeeds  the  last  two  hours  salubrious 
breeze !  But  such  is  the  lot  of  life  : — it  is  a  wise 
law  of  nature  ; — and  now  the  bitter  comes,  to  ren- 
der the  sweets  more  valuable.  If  mankind  were  a- 
like  delightful,  goodness  would  be  too  cheap,  and 
'tis  only  by  contrast  we  learn  to  estimate  its  value." 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 


<'IF  IT  BE  NOT  GOOD,  THE  DEVIL'S 
IN  IT." 

THOMAS  DEKKER. 


IT  is  said  diat  "  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 
If,  on  the  contrary,  industry  be  the  tree  of  general 
good,  I  ought  to  reap  some  fruit ;  for  I  rest  not  on 
my  oars,  nor  does  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet. 
"  Yet  to  what  purpose  is  all  this  bustle — this  run- 
ning from  place  to  place  ?" — thought  I,  on  finding 
the  contents  of  my  purse  did  not  exceed  a  ragged 
paper,  on  which  appeared,  in  scarcely  legible  cha- 
racters, "  One  pound  /"  In  a  strange  place — near 
an  hundred  miles  from  home — no  little  woman  to 
counsel  and  console  me.  "  However,  it's  well  it's 
no  worse,"  said  I,  returning  the  ragged  emblem  of 
national  poverty  into  my  pocket.  "  The  inmates 
of  mv  cottage  enjoy  health,  and  some  degree  of 
comfort : — so  do  I  ; — and  many  a  bright  star  in  the 
K  k2 
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hemisphere  of  genius,  possessing  talents  I  have  no 
claim  to,  languishes  in  misery  and  distress." 

Thus  comparing  the  trifling  ills  I  had  to  encoun- 
ter with  the  heavy  calamities  that  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  my  fellow  creatures,  more  deserving 
than  myself,  were  afflicted  with,  I  became  coura- 
geous— arrayed  myself  in  my  best  costume — well 
knowing  the  effect  of  first  impressions — and  with  as 
much  independence  df  mind  as  any  man,  sallied 
forth  with  my  first  letter  of  introduction. 

It  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman  named  S — v — r, 
one,  I  was  informed,  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age 
man  of  strong  mind,  and  cultivated  genius. 


It  is  natural  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  person's  ap- 
pearance from  his  character  and  pursuits.  From 
what  I  had  heard  of  this  philosopher,  fears  arose 
that  I  should  cut  but  a  poor  figure  in  his  company  ; 
and  busy  imagination  painted  him  at  least  six  feet 
high,  with  a  large  white  wig,  and  suitable  gravity 
and  distance  of  deportment ;  in  short,  another  Doc- 
tor Johnson. 

A  man  of  a  reflecting  mind  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
unpleasant  anticipation.  Having,  from  experience, 
reason  to  form  but  a  poor  opinion  of  human  nature, 
he  too  often  looks  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  and 
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draws  portraits  that  exist  no  where  but  in  his  own 
heated  imagination. 

So  it  was  in  the  present  instance.  Mr  S — v — r 
was  opposite  to  everything  I  had  imagined;  for 
when  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  expected  to  meet 
the  austere,  sedate,  self-opinionated  philosopher  of 
six  feet,  with  a  large  wig,  I  was  introduced  to  a  little 
man,  with  black  hair,  and  of  a  pale  complexion. 
Free,  easy,  and  unassuming — pleasant,  cheerful, 
and  conciliating — with  nothing  of  the  pedant  about 
him,  but  quite  as  willing  to  receive  information  as 
he  was  capable  of  bestowing  it* 

He  was  in  his  laboratory,  writing  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  gunpowder  for  an  Encyclopaedia,  .and 
begged  my  permission  to  proceed  in  an  experiment 
he  was  making  on  that  inflamable  composition.  For 
this  purpose  he  anxiously  watched  the  process  of 
something  contained  in  a  small  crucible,  occasion- 
ally tasting  or  smelling,  to  ascertain  the  changes 
that  took  place,  and  conversing  with  me  at  intervals 
in  the  most  pleasant  manner. 

We  were  descanting  upon  the  eccentricities  of 
some  of  our  Liverpool  friends,  when,  taking  his 
apparatus  off  the  fire,  and  holding  it  near  his  nose, 
it  exploded  with  a  loud  report,  smashed  the  cruci- 
ble, upset  the  philosopher,  and  drove  me,  much 
K  k  3 
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alarmed,  into  a  corner  of  the  room.  As  no  serious 
consequences  resulted,  the  scene  must  have  been 
truly  laughable  to  a  bystander.  However,  matters 
were  soon  restored  to  order. 

The  chemist,  rubbing  his  nose,  a  little  singed  by 
the  experiment,  smiled,  and  taking  up  his  pen,  in 
an  exulting  manner  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  fortu- 
nate occurrence.  I  am  now  convinced  of  what  I 
always  suspected."  He  then  wrote  a  few  words  by 
.way  of  memorandum,  and  ordered  a  fresh  crucible. 
"  Another  experiment,"  continued  he,  "  will  con- 
firm my  opinion." 

Now,  though  the  first  had  not  entirely  convinced 
the  philosopher,  it  had  fully  satisfied  me,  and  fixed  my 
determinaiion  not  to  wait  for  another.  So  wishing 
him  a  good  night,  I  retired,  with  a  promise  to  dine 
•with  him  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same  time 
conceiving  it  very  probable  that  the  house  might  be 
blown  up  that  very  night. 

"  My  first  introduction  has  met  with  a  -warm  re- 
ception," thought  I,  as  I  walked  to  the  New  Inn. 
"  Enquiries  into  the  properties  of  matter  are  at- 
tended with  some  danger  ;  and  if  yonder  little  che- 
mist pays  thus  dearly  for  all  his  information,  though 
I  may  admire  his  courage  and  perseverance,  I  do 
not  envy  his  achievements  and  celebrity." 
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Having  fixed  myself  comfortably  at  a  private 
house,  I  sat  down  to  report  progress,  and  sent  a 
faithful  account  to  Parkgate  of  all  that  had  passed. 
But  the  sum  total  was  a  void,  which  I  flattered  ray- 
self  a  day  or  two  would  enable  me  to  fill  up  with 
numbers  ;  nor  was  I  deceived. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  waited  on  my  philoso- 
phical friend,  and  was  glad  to  find  his  house  in  the 
state  I  left  it.  I  had  postponed  my  arrival  to  the 
last  moment,  lest  I  might  interrupt  some  other  che- 
mical process,  and  arrived  just  as  the  family  were 
sitting  down  to  a  plain,  but  excellent  dinner;  and 
the  evident  sincerity  witli  which  I  was  welcomed  by 
Mr.  S — v — r  and  his  good  and  amiable  wife,  con- 
vinced me  that  philanthropy  as  well  as  philosophy 
formed  a  part  of  his  studies. 

My  overnight's  alarm  not  having  entirely  subsid- 
ed, I  cast  my  eyes  around,  to  see  if  any  other  ex- 
periment was  in  preparation.  No  symptom,  how- 
ever, appeared,  and  I  prepared  to  make  a  natural 
experiment  upon  a  fine  fillet  of  veal,  when  a  report 
in  my  rear — not  quite  so  loud  as  that  produced 
from  the  crucible — arrested  my  progress,  arising,  I 
conceived,  from  some  other  combustible  concoc- 
tion, which  had  pera<!venture  burst  its  limits  before 
it  was  expected.  Seeing  my  surprise,  my  worthy 
host,  smiling,  said,  "  Don  t  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Rom- 
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ney.     The  evaporation  of  fixed  air  from  a  porter 
bottle  on  the  sideboard,  causes  this  explosion." 

Drinking  was  not  one  of  ray  evil  propensities; 
and,  as  was  before  observed,  the  habit  was  not  pre- 
valent in  Derby.  I  therefore  found  no  difficulty  in 
avoiding  what  common  politeness  leads  every  man 
to  promote  at  his  own  table  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  bot- 
tle, Mr.  S proposed  introducing  me  to  the 

circle  of  his  friends. 

For  this  purpose  I  accompanied  him  to  several 
respectable  families,  whose  politeness  and  good 
breeding  led  them  to  treat  me  with  kindness  and 
hospitality,  out  of  respect  to  the  gentleman  by 
whom  I  was  introduced.  Indeed  the  contrast  was 
*o  palpable,  when  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people  I  had  been  amongst  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  that  I  fancied  myself,  as  it 
were,  in  a  new  world.  It  was  not  alone  the  favour* 
bnstowel,  but  the  manner  of  be&towing — appearing 
to  place  the  obligation  on  the  giver  rather  than  the 
receiver. 

Happy  people  !  long  may  the  inhabitants  of  this 
enlightened  town  enjoy  their  intellectual  sovereign- 
ty, their  moderation,  and  social  harmony. 

It  was  about  the  hour  of  tea  amongst  the  polite 
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inhabitants  of  our    happy  country,    when    S 

knocked  at  the  door  of  a  respectable  house  ;  and 
his  name  being  announced,  we  were  shewn  into  an 
elegant  drawing  room.  But  guess  my  astonish- 
ment and  pleasure,  on  being* introduced  to  my  fel- 
low travellers,  the  old  gentleman  and  his  spirited 
daughter,  with  whom,  the  day  before,  I  passed  a 
couple  of  hours  so  pleasantly  ;  and  were  I  to  say  a 
similar  feeling  influenced  their  minds,  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  warm  and  cordial  reception  given  by 
both.  Another  daughter,  his  son,  and  a  respect- 
able looking  lady,  their  mother,  formed  the  fireside 
group ;  and  I  joined  the  tea  table  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  felicity. 

I  have  observed  in  my  experience  through  life, 
that  the  education  given  to  girls,  and  in  some  cases 
to  boys  also,  is  often  lavish,  and  more  ostentatious 
than  useful.  Master  Jackey,  the  son  of  Mr.  Some- 
body— a  tailor  perhaps — must  go  to  the  grammar 
school,  because  it  is  genteel,  and  at  foui  teen  years 
old  has  finished  his  Latin,  and  made  some  progress 
in  Greek  ;  whilst  it  is  about  twenty  to  one,  he  can- 
not read  a  paragraph  in  the  newspaper  in  his  native 
tongue,  or  cast  up  a  sum  in  the  first  rule  of  arith- 
metic, without  blunders.  Miss,  too,  has  abundance 
of  money  spent,  and  time  lost,  in  teaching  her  to  work 
worsted  sheep,  and  silken  shepherdesses  ;  and  this, 
in  the  end,  is  of  less  service  to  her  than  a  game  at 
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shuttlecock,  or  a  round  at  skipping  rope.  Paint- 
ing, French,  and  music  are  all  paid  for  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  she  can  scarcely  copy  a  red  rose — 
hears  people  speak  French,  without  understanding 
a  word  that  is  said — and  place  an  easy  country 
dance  before  her,  she  begs  to  be  excused,  having 
never  seen  it  before. 

This  arises  from  silly,  weak  parents  fancying  their 
offspring  capable  of  learning  every  thing,  however 
arduous,  or  contrary  to  the  bias  of  their  minds ; 
and  having  paid  more  money  for  their  education 
than  would  have  comfortably  settled  them  in  life, 
conceive  they  have  done  their  duty.  Whereas, 
were  they  to  confine  their  children's  pursuits  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  whilst  they  pay 
for  precept,  keep  an  eye  themselves  on  their  prac- 
tice, we  should  oftener  meet  with  those  accom- 
plishments, which  render  young  women  a  delight 
and  credit  to  their  parents,  and  an  ornament  to 
society. 

I  am  led  into  these  reflections  by  \\  itnessing  the 
accomplishments  of  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  in  Derby. 
Amongst  females  of  a  certain  class,  there  was  no- 
thing superficial — nothing  attempted  that  was  not 
excellent  in  its  kind.  From  which  I  conclude  that 
genius  was  consulted  prior  to  a  final  determination 
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respecting  their  attainments ;  and  that  no  accom- 
plishment was  endeavoured  to  be  planted  in  a  soil 
that  did  not  promise  an  ultimate  harvest. 

After  tea,  the  old  gentleman  requested  his  daugh- 
ter to  give  us  a  little  music.  It  is  to  me  a  disgust- 
ing thing,  in  general,  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
blundering  efforts  of  a  girl,  who  with  difficulty 
stammers  through  "  The  Battle  of  Prague,"  after 
practising  it  five  or  six  years,  and  to  be  under  the 
necessity  of  praising  what  deserves  censure.  But 
this  young  lady's  musical  talents  kept  pace  with  her 
other  attainments,  and  my  attention  was  rivetttd 
by  the  rapidity  and  taste  with  which  she  executed 
several  difficult  pieces. 

When  she  finished,  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
express  my  admiration.  The  usual  terms  of  '•  de- 
lightful"— "  charming" — "  very  well  indeed,"  which 
are  always  expected  to  follow  the  ear-toi luring  at- 
tempts of  spoiled  children,  would  ill  express  those 
sensations  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  that  a  perform- 
ance like  Miss was  calculated  to  produce  on  a 

mind  gifted  with  some  taste,  and  a  smattering  of 
science. 

Turning  my  eyes  towards  the  old  gentleman,  I 
observed  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  And  could  I 
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have  found  words  expressive  of  my  sentiments, 
without  running  into  the  extravagance  of  adulation, 
I  would  have  informed  him  ;  but  that  was  impossi- 
ble ;  and  conceiving  that  he  had  formed  an  idea 
from  appearances  of  my  admiration,  I  simply  ob- 
served, "  what  shall  I  say,  sir?" 

"  Why,"  replied  he,  "say  the  truth— that  she's 
a  clever  girl." 

"  That  would  ill  express  my  feelings,  my  dear  sir. 
However,  it  must  suffice  ;  for  I  despise  even  the 
appearance  of  flattery,  and  would  rather  create  a 
suspicion  of  my  lack  of  taste  and  knowledge,  than 
of  iiiy  sincerity." 

This  delightful  familv  were  well  calculated  to 
make  time  pass  pleasantly  ;  for  the  other  young 
lady  played  and  sung  with  taste,  and  the  mother, 
with  sprightly  and  lady-like  affability,  rendered 
pleasure  doubly  pleasing,  by  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  her  guests. 

At  a  late  hour  we  literally  tore  ourselves  from 
these  amiable  people.  My  friend  the  philosopher 
returned  to  his  house  to  meditate  on  fresh  experi- 
ments, whilst  I  sought  my  pillow,  and  dreamt  of 
«oncerts,  beautiful  women,  and  gunpowder. 
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In  the  morning  my  feelings  were  flat  and  uncom- 
fortable. To  a  man  whose  mind  is  not  rendered 
callous  by  dissipation,  nor  apathetic  by  despair, 
'tis  a  painful  reflection,  that  his  dearest  ties — his 
closest  connections — are  dependent  on  him  for  sub- 
sistence, whilst  fate  sets  his  best  efforts  on  a  cast, 
where  the  chances  are  two  to  one  against  him. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  who  would 
exchange  the  comforts  of  a  fireside  for  a  seat  in  a 
large — probably  an  empty  room?  My  expenses 
were  certain,  and  no  popularity  of  name  to  rouse 
public  curiosity : — then  what  could  I  expect  ? 

The  bustle  of  preparation  in  some  measure  rous- 
ed me,  and  the  kind  encouragement  of  those  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  my  letters  were  addressed,  com- 
pletely routed  the  dismals.  In  short,  I  performed 
on  one  of  the  coldest  nights  I  ever  remember,  to 
a  highly  respectable,  though  not  crowded  room  ; 
and  an  immediate  remittance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cottage,  eased  my  mind  of  its  principal 
care. 

My  performance  closing  at  nine  o'clock,  a  young 
gentleman  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced,  invited 

me  to  sup  with  him  at  the inn.     There  was  a 

billiard  table  in  the  house,  and  whilst  supper  was 
preparing,  we  adjourned  to  play  a  game.    There 
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was  no  marker;  but  a  lusty,  good  looking 
who  1  understood  was  the  landlord,  officiated,  seat- 
ed in  an  arm  chair.  He  seemed  perfectly  at  his 
ease ;  now  and  then  humming  a  tune,  and  occa- 
sionally giving  his  opinion,  either  upon  the  game, 
or  any  other  subject,  with  a  free  and  easy  air,  that 
seemed  to  cay,  "  he  did  not  care  a  d — n  for  any 
body."  He  had  a  most  cheerful  and  prdpossess- 
5ng  countenance,  and  his  opinions,  which  were  sin- 
gular, were  delivered  with  a  boldness  and  freedom 
that  astonished  strangers,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tended with  so  hearty  and  good  humoured  a  smile, 
that  however  one  might  differ  in  sentiment,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  offended. 

I  was  within  two  of  the  game,  with  a  good  ha- 
zard before  me,  when  my  opponent  tauntingly  ob- 
served, "  he  would  win." 

"  That  is  a  great  affront,"  replied  I,  "  consider- 
ing  my  situation." 

"  Pocket  the  affront,  sir,"  said  my  landlord  ; 
which  I  accordingly  did,  and  thereby  decided  the 
game. 

After  this  we  played  a  while  without  any  remarks 
from  our  bonny-faced  host,  who  I  found,  from  na- 
sal tokens,  had  sunk  into  forgctfulness.  He 
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however,  awoke ;  and  the  first" symptom  he  gave  of 
recovered  recollection,  was  singing  "  Oh !  what  a 
charming  thing's  a  battle." 

"  This  is  a  queer  article,"  said  I  in  a  whisper  to 
my  companion. 

"  Aye,"  replied  he  in  the  same  key,  "  and  one 
that's  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  I'll  endeavour 
to  draw  him  out.  Friend  Downright,"  continued 
he,  "  you  sing  about  battles  as  if  you  delighted  in 
them." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replied  he.  "  War  is  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  sir :  it  clears  the  country  of  the  filth 
and  scum  of  society ; — saves  the  doctor,  and  the 
parson,  and  the  sexton  a  world  of  trouble  ;— pre- 
vents plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ; — fills  the 
pockets  of  great  men,  and  stops  the  mouths  of  little 
ones  ;— in  short,  sir,  it's  like  the  balm  of  Gilead,  a 
universal  remedy  for  all  disorders.  So  my  toast  is 
always  '  Church  and  King,  and  down  with  the 
Rump,'  and  my  song,  «  Oh  !  what  a  charming 
thing's  a  battle.' " 

"  But,  pray  Downright,  what  have  church  and 
king  to  do  with  the  charms  of  a  battle  ?"  enquired 
my  companion. 

Ll2 
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"  Why,  sir,  they  are  so  neatly  connected,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  them.  There  has  scarcely 
been  a  battle  from  David,  down  to  Wellington,  that 
church  and  king  have  not  had  to  do  with." 

"  And  do  you  on  that  account  justify  war  ?'* 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  sir.  It  is  a  new  reading — the 
legitimate  morality  of  the  present  day — to  which  I 
am  a  convert.  We  believe  that  a  skilful  financier, 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  peculation,  is  a  political 
saint; — that  property  comprehends  virtue  and  ta- 
lent ; — that  the  man  of  small,  or  no  possessions, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt,  whilst  the 
rich  rogue  is  to  be  idolized; — that  he  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  conscientious  Christian  is  a  Metho- 
dist ;  and  if  he  be  the  friend  of  peace  and  the  pure 
constitution,  a  JacoBin ; — that  the  poor  man  must 
till  the  ground,  and  the  rich  take  the  produce ; — 
that  the  poor  must  fight  our  battles,  and  the  rich 
receive  the  pay,  the  plunder,  and  the  glory  ; — that 
the  poor  must  be  punished  for  crimes  the  rich  com- 
mit with  impunity  ; — that  'tis  right  to  boast  of  free  • 
dom  in  our  own  country,  and  oppose  it  in  another; 
— that  the  voice  of  prostitution  is  the  voice  of  the 
people ; — and  a  great  deal  more,  sir,  all  credited 
and  practised  by  the  wise  disciples  of  modern  mo- 
rality, and  as  necessary  to  be  believed  as  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed." 
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"  Then  you  are  no  friend  to  constitutional  free- 
dom?" 

"  I  should  like  to  be,  sir ;  but  I  can't  live  by  it. 
A  man  who  depends  upon  the  public  for  a  liveli- 
hood, must  be,  or  seem  to  be,  as  great  a  fool  as  his 
customers,  or  he  is  turned  out  of  the  new  school, 
and  knocked  down  for  a  Jacobin.  If  it  were  not 
for  that,  sir,  my  song  should  be,  «  Oh !  give  me 
death  or  liberty— oh  !  give  me  death  or  liberty.' " 

The  waiter  now  announced  supper,  and  honest 
Bonniface,  accompanying  us  down  stairs,  wished  us 
good  appetites,  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

«  THE  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE." 

CUMBERLAND. 


ONE  of  of  my  letters  introduced  me  to  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  H m,  a  dissenting  minister ;  a  gentle- 

man  whose  benevolent  and  expansive  mind,  and 
singular  goodness  of  heart,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  universal  esteem;  and  the  cordiality  of  my  re- 
ception,  evinced  the  high  respect  in  which  he  held 
his  correspondent.  To  him  I  was  indebted  for  many 
good  offices ;  but  that  for  which  I  can  never  enough 
acknowledge  my  obligation,  was  the  introduction 
he  favoured  me  with  to  W —  and  J —  S — tt,  Esqs. 

When  great  men  are  good  men,  it  is  an  honour 
to  be  noticed  by  them ;  and  I  never  met  with  a 
stronger  case  in  point  than  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned.  There  is  often  a  freezing  indifference 
to  their  inferiors  in  point  of  property,  shewn  by 
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monied  men — especially  tradesmen  ;  and  though 
they  condescend  sometimes  to  give  talent  a  dinner, 
it  is  done  in  a  way  that  cancels  all  obligation.  Ob- 
ligation did  I  say  ?  In  my  opinion,  the  favour  is 
on  the  other  side ;  for  what  could  recompense  a 
sensible  man  for  being  tied,  with  his  legs  under  a 
table,  for  three  or  four  hours,  to  hear  the  nonsense 
belched  forth  by  these  inflated  sons  of  Plutus  ?  I 
have  met  with  a  little  of  this  during  my  experi- 
ence in  life,  happening  to  have  resided  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

With  these  prepossessions,  my  surprise  and  en- 
joyment were  the  greater,  when  introduced  to  a 
description  of  people  opposite  in  every  point  of 
view.  Wealthy,  perhaps,  beyond  most  of  their 
contemporaries  in  the  trading  world,  the  gentlemen 
I  allude  to  seem  to  know  it  not ;  but  with  the  plea- 
sant freedom,  which  at  once  banishes  chilling  dis- 
tance, and  establishes  a  free  and  unshackled  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  they  evince  their  good  breed- 
ing and  philanthropy ; — the  stranger  in  a  moment 
feels  as  one  of  the  family — and  observes  no  differ- 
ence, except  in  superior  attention. 

Such  are  the  families  of  the  S — tts,  with  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure — nay  the  felicity,  of  passing 
many  evenings,  rendered  more  delightful  by  the 
company  of  elegant  and  accomplished  females. 
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These  w«>re  pleasant  occurrences,  and  compen* 
sated  in  a  great  degree  for  the  hard,  precarious, 
useless,  and  unprofitable  career,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  pursue. 

During  my  sojourn  at  Derby,  there  was  a  dinner 
in  commemoration  of  the  Lancasterian  establish- 
ment, to  which  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation.— 
The  reuder  has  not  been  often  annoyed  with  that 
prostituted  word  in  this  work.  Sometime?,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  present  case,  it  would  be  an  error  to 
omit  it;  for  it  is  an  honour,  and  a  very  great  one,  to 
be  noticed  by  an  assembly  of  well  informed  people, 
whose  influence,  profession,  and  moral  character, 
render  them  valuable  members  of  society.  Guch 
were  the  eight-and-forty  gentlemen,  who,  I  repeat, 
honoured  me  with  an  invitation  to  commemorate  the 
establishment  of  this  most  valuable  institution — and 
what  rendered  it,  to  me,  still  more  acceptable,  Mr. 
Moore,  commonly  called  A  nacreon  Moore,  presided. 
In  fact,  I  promised  myself  'a  mental  treat,  nor  was 
I  disappointed,  for  this  great  little  man  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  company.  Affable,  energetic,  gen- 
tlemanly, convivial,  charmingly  vocal,  and  bewitch- 
ingly  eloquent — never  man  filled  the  situation  with 
such  credit  to  himself,  or  delight  to  his  associates. 
We  were  individually  fascinated — and,  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  president,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  others, 
of  whom  I  made  one,  adjourned,  by  invitation,  to 
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the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  S — tt,  where  we  conclud- 
ed the  evening  with  a  splendid  supper,  garnished 
with  wit  and  innocent  pleasantry. 

The  receipts  of  my  second  night  were  upon  a 
par  with  the  first,  and,  to  add  to  my  happiness,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  cottage  of  comfort,  con- 
firming my  most  sanguine  wishes  for  the  health  of 
its  inmates. 

"  Thou  hast  no  cause  to  grumble  now,"  methinks 
I  hear  the  reader  say.  Indeed  I  have  not,  but  most 
sincerely  and  gratefully  rejoice,  that,  during  my 
stay  in  this  civilized  and  hospitable  town,  I  had  a* 
bundant  cause  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Theatre  opened  in  a  few  days  after  my  last 
performance,  and,  by  the  advice  of  my  friend  H-l- 
1— m,  a  most  sincere  and  worthy  well  wisher  to  my 
interests,  and  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, I  determined  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, I  engaged  with  Messrs.  Manly  and  Robert- 
son to  perform  a  few  nights,  my  emoluments  to  arise 
from  a  benefit.  I  experienced  both  kindness  and 
liberality  from  the  managers  ;  for  when  they  found 
my  benefit  not  altogether  so  good  as  they  and  I  an- 
ticipated— they,  without  solicitation,  very  hand- 
somely made  a  reduction  in  the  charges,  which  left 
roe  a  respectable  surplus. 
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These  gentlemen  sustain  two  distant  walks  in  the 
drama.  Mr.  Manly  is  an  excellent  tragedian,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  treads  the  sock  in  some  characters 
with  unrivalled  superiority — but  how  they  contrive 
to  prosper,  whilst  they  admit  feeling  to  sway  their 
proceedings,  I  know  not.  It  is  the  first  time  \  have 
heard,  of  late  years,  of  its  forming  the  slightest 
trait  in  the  character  of  a. theatrical  manager. 

And  now  comes  on  the  painful  task  of  taking 
leave.  It  may  appear  odd,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  as  I  sit  at  this  moment  in  my  cottage, 
finishing  this  tedious  memoir,  with  my  old  cat  on 
my  shoulder,  and  my  wife  by  my  side,  I  have  work- 
ed up  my  feelings  to  such  a  pitch,  that  parting  pains 
me  more,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  than  it  did  at 
the  time. 

Before  I  bid  adieu  to  this  excellent  town  and  its 
inhabitants,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  politeness  I  met 
with,  in  repeated  instances,  from  Mr.  O — ks  and 

family,  Mr.  Stephen  G e,  Mr.  J p,  Mr.  T e, 

Mr.  H — k,  and  many  others,  whose  names,  at  this 
moment,  slip  my  memory,  but  whose  kindness  never 
will  be  erased  from  my  heart. 

After  having  said  farewell  to  all  my  friends,  I  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  Downright, 
the  eccentric  landlord.  My  friend  H  m  ac- 
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companied  me,  and  we  found  him  reading  the  news- 
paper aloud  to  a  circle  of  hearers,  his  little  scratch 
wig  placed  on  awry,  and  making  occasional  whim- 
sical observations  on  the  matter  he  was  delivering  ; 
as  thus,  "  We  hear,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
our  beloved  Ferdinand  of  Spain  has  re-established 
the  inquisition."  '  I  wish  he  was  in  h — 11  embroider- 
ing a  petticoat  for  a  she  d — 1.'  "  The  combined 
powers  are  retiring  from  the  French  dominions,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions."  '  What ! 
they  have  eat  up  all  the  frogs,  have  they  ?  I  wish 
there  had  been  a  few  toads  amongst  'em.'  "  Mi- 
nisters, it  is  reported,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  tax- 
ing system  can  be  carried  no  further."  «  What ! 

you  have  found  it  out,  and  be  d n'd  to  you.' 

"  And  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  mean  to 
coalesce  against  the  income  tax."  «  Aye  !  and  hang 
together  for  the  good  of  the  country,  sing  tantara 
rara  rogues  all.'  Then  observing  us,  he  took  off 
his  spectacles,  adjusted  his  wig,  and  arose. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  me,  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  leav- 
ing us,  and  at  the  same. time  glad  the  town  of  Der- 
by has  not  proved  a  losing  concern.  You  made  me 
laugh  exceedingly  the  other  evening,  when  you 
were  exercising  your  wit  at  the  expense  of  corpo- 
rations. It's  a  fair  subject,  sir  : — but  satire  has  no 
effect ; — they  don't  understand  it : — it's  like  shoot- 
ing against  adamant — the  bullet  falls  to  the  ground. 
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For  my  part,  corporate  bodies  appear  to  me  per- 
fectly useless.  What  are  they  good  for  ?  Why,  to 
eat,  drink,  and  gormandise ;  to  take  part  against 
the  people  whenever  their  rights  and  liberties  are 
in  danger ;  and  to  become  a  common  sewer  for 
profligate  great  men  to  vomit  their  villany  into  ;  in 
short,  they  are  every  thing  but  what  they  ought  to 
be — friends  to  the  community  and  the  constitution. 
Good  bye,  sir.  Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  better 
times,  for  nothing  can  well  be  worse.  Tax-gather- 
ers make  us  miserable  all  the  week ;  and  when  we 
should  have  a  little  rest  on  a  Sunday,  up  starts  a 
man  in  a  box,  and  tells  us  we  shall  be  miserable  to 
all  eternity.  So  that  between  one  and  the  other, 
there's  nothing  but  war  and  taxation  in  this  world, 
and  h— 11  and  d tion  in  the  nexti" 

We  then  left  him  to  continue  his  comments,  and 
I  bade  adieu  to  the  worthy  H— — m  with  sincere  re- 
gret; for  he  was  one  of  those  beings  whose  face 
was  a  faithful  index  of  his  heart ;  kindness  and  good 
nature  being  legibly  written  on  every  feature. 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 


*  THE  SINNER  TAKEN  FOR  A  SAINT." 
SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 


IT  was  evening  when  the  coach  entered  Notting- 
ham ;  and  as  we  drove  down  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  Market  place,  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
lamps,  I  naturally,  from  this  sample,  drew  a  pleas- 
ing picture  of  the  town,  and  said  to  myself,  "  If 
the  inhabitants  bear  any  comparison,  what  a  plea- 
cant  time  I  shall  pass  !"  Happy  anticipation !  For 
once  I  was  a  prophet. 

The  inn  and  accommodations  kept  pace  with  the 
appearance  of  the  town.  Every  thing  was  complete, 
and  I  seated  myself  before  a  good  fire  for  the  even- 
ing. 

"  What's  the  news  of  the  day,  sir?"  said  onetra- 
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veller  to  another  who  was  reading  the  paper,  and 
taking  coffee  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  reader,  taking  off  his 
spectacles,  "  there's  nothing  but  the  old  business. 
Long  speeches  *  in  Parliament — the  biters  and  the 
barkers.  The  ministers  tell  us  that  the  countiy 
was  never  more  flourishing,  and  the  opposition  say 
we  are  ruined.  But  here's  an  article  of  interesting 
intelligence  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  eat.  '  On 
Thursday,  there  was  a  grand  cabinet  dinner,'  and 
on  *  Friday  the  Prince  Regent  partook  of  a  superb 
collation  at  Windsor,  where  the  Duke  of  York ' ' 

"  Stop_,  sir,  if  you  please.  If  there  be. apthing 
more  interesting,  I'll  not  trouble  you.  These,  n.ews- 
gaoesr  writers  think  we  are  fools,  or  they  would  not 
insult  the  understanding  with  such  stuff.  By  and 
bye,  I  suppose,  we  .shall  be  officially  informed,  that 
th^Queen  has  replenished  her  snuffbox,  and  that 
the  Prince  has  purchased  a  new  pair  of  Russian 
whiskers." 

Some  Pandean  pipers  in  the  yard  now  excited 
our  attention,  and  being  well  played,  soon  emptied 
th£  .travellers'  room,  with  the  exception  of  a  round, 
huge  man,  who,  I  soon  understood,  came  from  the 
city  of  Chester ;  and  either  from  indolence,  or  want 
of,  taste,  chose  to  remain.  When  we  returned,  he 
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was  puffing  out  fumes  of  tobacco,  rather  too  volu- 
minous for  the  comfort  of  those  .who  sat  in  his  vici- 
nity ;  and  I  soon  found  they  meant  to  retaliate. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  pipers,  sir?"  said  one. 

"  No,  sir.  I  admire  no  pipes  but  this  I  am  smok- 
ing ;  nor  do  I  think  persons  of  respectability  ought 
to  encourage  such  vagabonds.  If  I  had  them  in. 
my  own  city  of  Chester,  I  would  commit  them  to 
the  house  of  correction." 

"  Then  I  presume  you  are  in  an  official  capacity," 
said  another  gentleman,  with  an  arch  smile,  "  and 
probably  your  name  is  Burroughs" 

At  the  name  of  Burroughs,  passion  flashed  from 
his  eye — his  pipe  was  dashed  to  pieces — and  the 
enraged  Chesterling  swore  he  would  not  be  insult- 
ed with  impunity. 

"  I  humbly  conceive,  sir,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
"  that  no  one  here  means  to  offend  you.  Perhaps 
my  friend's  enquiry  arose  from  respect  for \  person 
in  your  city  of  the  name  of  Burroughs ;  and  why 
you  should  feel  hurt  at  being  taken  ifor  him,  I  can- 
not conceive." 

"  Can't  you  ?  But  he  can,  d — n  his  b — d  ;  for  he 
knows  very  well  that  Burroughs  is  the  hangman  !" 
M  m  2 
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"  Do  not  swear,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  se- 
rious  countenance,  "  for  if  you  are  one  of  the  quo- 
rum, which  your  appearance  and  ability  indicate — 
it  is  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  your  station." 

The  fat  citizen  finding  passion  unavailing,  rang 
for  another  pipe,  when  the  traveller  continued,  "  I 
acknowledge  sir,  I  know  a  good  deal  of  Chester— 
I  am  acquainted  with  Burrough's  occupation,  and 
the  chastisement  you  have  received,  you  brought 
upon  yourself,  by  introducing  your  pipe  into  the 
traveller's  room  without  permission." 

«'  Oh,  very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  citizen,  "  then 
I'll  take  it  in  another  room." 

This  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  company, 
and  the  parties  were  reconciled.  Chester  continu- 
ed still  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  inhabitant 
of  that  ancient  pile  launched  into  encomiums  on  his 
native  place — and  concluded,  by  giving  the  health 
ef  "  Earl  Grosvenw." 

"  You  pitied  his  Lordship,  no  doubt,  at  the  last 
election,"  cried  his  opponent,  "  Mr.  Egerton's  vic- 
tory was  an  unexpected  blow."  • 

The  citizen  lighted  his  pipe. 
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<•'  Pray  sir,  do  you  know  Mr.  John  W — Ik — r,  of 

your  town  ?"  enquired  the  persevering  traveller. 

i 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  sulky  tone. 

"  Aye,  you  may  thank  him,  and  a  few  like  hirr^ 
for  the  recovery  of  your  rights,  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Egerton.  Chester  has  to  boast 
of  5ome  spirited  lads,  who  are  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  the  great  Leviathan.  Money  cannot,  at  all  times, 
overcome  the  rising  spirit  of  independence.'' 

"  The  spirit  of  jacobinism,  you  mean,  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  noble  house  of  Eaton,  who  have  reigned 
over  the  city  of  Chester  from  time  immemorial.  But 
the  impudence  of  these  upstart  friends  of  freedom,  as 
they  call  themselves,  is  astonishing.  Why,  gentle- 
men, that  very  Mr.  W — Ik — r,  who  makes  long 
speeches  about  rights  and  privileges,  and  shaking  off 
yokes,  and  all  that  nonsense — had  the  assurance  to 
tell  the  Earl  to  his  face,  that  he  should  not  force  a 
representative  upon  them.  "  We'll  chuse  for  our- 
selves," said  he,  "and  convince  your  lordship,  that 
the  rising  generation  are  not  such  contemptible 
fool*  as  their  forefathers  have  been-"  Did  you  ever 
hear  such  impudence,  gentlemen  ?  an .1  addressed  to 
a  Peer  of  the  realm  too  !"  "  I  wish  there  were  a 
few  Mr.  W — Ik — rs  in  every  town  in  t  e  kingdom," 
said  one  of  the  travellers.  Then  each,  by  a  general 
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impulse,  as  it  were,  filled  his  glass,  and  drank  to  the 
health  of  "  Mr.  John  W— Ik— -r." 

This  universal  dissent  from  his  opinion,  was  more 
than  the  citizen  could  bear.  He  laid  down  his 
pipe,  raised  his  body  slowly  from  the  chair,  walked 
up  anil  down  the  room,  and  by  way  of  being  lively, 
hummed  the  tune  of  "  Chevy  Chace."  After  a 
few  turns,  he  again  seated  himself— when  his  ori- 
ginal antagonist  observed ; — 

"  I  hope  sir,  you  are  not  angry  at  any  thing  that 
has  passed,  for  I  have  &  respect  for  the  good  old 
pity,  and  should  be  sorry  to  offend  one  of  its  inha- 
bitants. There  was  a  time  sir,  when  the  mayor  and 
corporation  were  so  Jacobinical,  as  you  perhaps  may 
call  it,  that  they  voted  the  freedom  of  their  city,  to 
the  father  of  Billy  Pitt,  for  laying  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  corruption.  "  You  are  wrong  sir,"  said  the 
native  of  Chester,  "  such  a  thing  never  happened." 
Upon  which  the  traveller  took  from  his  pocket  a 
pamphlet,  and  read  as  follows.  "  Saturday,  Aug. 
13th,  1757.  The  mayor  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Chester,  unanimously  voted  the  free- 
dom of  their  corporation  to  be  presented  to  the 
honorable  William  Pitt,  and  the  honorable  Bilson 
Lecge,  Esquires,  in  gold  boxes,  for  their  strenuous 
efforts  while  in  power,  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  corruption— to  retrieve  the  sinking  honor  of  the 
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•ation — and  to  preserve  its  wealth  by  propagating 
economy,  in  the  application  of  the  public  treasure.' 
This  old  magazine  I  picked  up  by  accident,  only 
yesterday,  and  am  happy  to  produce  it,  as  a  proof, 
that  the  Chester  corporation  were  not  always  the 
besotted  tools  of  power,  they  have,  of  late  years, 
shewn  themselves." 

There  was  no  denying  this,  and  the  citizen  ob- 
gerved,  that  as  it  happened  before  his  time,  he  could 
not  be  answerable  for  it ;  but  he  was  sure  he  never 
had  to  do  with  no  such  nonsense. 

Though  I  was  nearly  silent,  I  much  enjoyed  th« 
conversation ;  and  from  respect  for  the  town  in 
which  I  passed  my  juvenile  life,  I  was  glad  to  find 
the  latter  part  of  the  contest  end  so  much  to  its 
credit.  The  above  extract  I  copied  on  the  spot 
from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1757. 

The  following  morning  I  waited  on  Mr.  Richard 
Bonington,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  ; 
and  a  neat,  accomplished,  prepossessing  female, 
received  me  with  much  politeness  and  good  hu- 
mour, in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Bonington.  The 
whole  of  the  dwelling  impressed  me  with  respect 
for  its  owners,  from  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
visible  in  all  its  arrangements.  Mr.  Bonington  is 
an  artist  of  celebrity,  aud  his  lively  better  self  in- 
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dulged  me  in  his  absence  with  a  view  of  his  works, 
at  the  same  time  conversing  in  a  stile  superior  to 
females  in  general.  "  As  I  find  your  name  is 
Romney,"  said  she,  "  may  I  venture  to  ask  if  yon 
are  the  Itinerant  ?  a  work  from  which  I  have  de- 
rived great  amusement." 

"  I  am,  madam,  and  esteem  myself  compliment- 
ed by  the  enquiry  ;  for  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  an  accomplished  female,  must  be  the  predomi- 
nant wish  of  every  man  of -sense." 

Mr.  Bonington  soon  made  his  appearance,  and 
being  informed  who  I  was,  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  a  hearty  shake  by  the  hand,  exclaimed, 
"  Mr.  Romnoy,  I  rejoice  to  see  you.  You  are  wel- 
come to  my  cabin.  You  are  the  man  I  have  much 
wished  to  come  alongside  of;  and  now  you've 
boarded  me,  you  shall  not  ret  sail  again  till  we  havfe 
emptied  the  locker  of  a  bottle  at  least." 

"  You  are  very  polite,  Mrs  Bonington  ;  but  ex- 
cuse me  to-day." 

"  Excuse  vou !  Shiver  my  timbers  if  I  do, 
though."  He  then  enquired  what  time  dinner 
would  be  rea'ly,  and  proposed  a  walk  to  the  Castle 
in  the  mean  time. 
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"  You  have  been  at  sea,  Mr.  Bonington,  I  pre- 
sume," said  I,  as  we  stood  admiring  the  prospect. 

"  At  sea,  sir !"  replied  he :  "  you  may  say  that, 
my  hearty.  I  have  seen  some  service.  But  I  soon 
got  moored  in  the  harbour  of  matrimony,  and  in- 
stead of  brushing  the  ocean,  I  now  brush  canvas  to 
a  pretty  good  account." 

Nottingham  Castle  stands  upon  an  eminence, 
commanding  most  extensive  and  enchanting  views 
of  the  country  for  many  miles  round.  It  is  a  mo- 
dern building,  the  gateway  at  the  entrance  being 
the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  structure. 

Highly  pleased  with  my  walk,  and  the  warm- 
hearted welcome  of  the  worthy  artist,  I  returned  to 
dinner,  and  spent  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly, 
aided  by  the  conversation  of  a  respectable  dissent- 
ing minister,  who  resided  in  the  family. 

I,  of  course,  explained  my  views  in  coming  to 
Nottingham,  and  received  the  voluntary  assurance 
of  every  service  and  assistance ;  which  was  most 
religiously  verified,  even  beyond  all  expectation. 

I  had  taken  a  room,  the  expense  of  the  theatre 
being  more  than  I  thought  myself  warranted  iu 
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risking  ;  and  the  next  night  was  fixed  for  my  per- 
formance. Many  of  my  letters  I  sent  to  the  gen- 
tlemen they  were  addressed  to  ;  some  few  I  deli- 
vered myself;  and  one  in  particular  must  not  be 
omitted,  because  it  involved  me  in  a  whimsical  si- 
tuation. 

A  friend  at  Derby  favoured  me  with  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  To  Mrs.  Barnsley,  Nottingham. 
"  Dear  Sister, 

"  The  bearer,  my  friend  Romney,  has  been  hold- 
ing forth  here  to  a  good  and  profitable  purpose,  and 
hopes  to  do  the  same  in  Nottingham.  He  has  been 
attended  by  all  our  friends,  and  I  have  HO  doubt 
you  will  reap  a  gratification  in  hearing  his  lectures. 
Whatever  civilities  you  show  him  will  be  esteemed 
favours  conferred  on 

"  Your  friend  and  brother, 

"  JOHN  TOMKINS." 

Having  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Barnsley,  I 
was  introduced  to  a  very  serious,  demure  looking 
lady,  in  a  primitive  cap  and  costume,  that  gave  me 
reason  to  suspect  I  had  not  much  to  hope  from  that 
quarter.  When  she  had  read  the  letter,  however, 
I  changed  my  opinion.  A  pleasing  smile  o'erspread 
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her  countenance,  and  holding  out  her  hand;  which 
I  respectfully  took,  "  Brother  Tomkins  is  very 
good,"  said  she,  "and  I  hope  your  labours  here 
will  be  equally  profitable.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform 
our  friends  of  your  arrival,  a  few  of  whom  dine 
with  me.  Will  you  partake ?  We  eat  at  three 


To  this  I  assented,  and  when  I  rose  to  depart, 
she  again  took  my  hand,  and  sighed  out,  "  The 
Lord  be  with  you." 

"This  is  the  oddest  business,"  thought  I,  "  I  was 
ever  yet  involved  in.  She  was  certainly  pleased 
with  her  brother's  letter,  and  promises  to  influence 
her  friends  in  my  behalf;  yet  her  Appearance  an \ 
mode  of  speaking  savour  much  of  the  fanatic.  Din- 
ner, however,  will  solve  the  mystery." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  arrayed,  as  usual,  in 
black,  I  made  my  appearance,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  rest  of  the  family.  They  were  simple  .peo- 
ple, and  anxious  after  the  health  and  welfare  of 
Brother  Tomkins.  "  He  was  a  heavenly  man," 
they  said,  "  and  did  more  good  in  the  circuit  than, 
any  of  his  predecessors." 

Now,  my  friend  Tomkins  being  a  lawyer,  gave 
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me  an  idea  that  they  were  praising  him  for  his  in- 
tegrity in  a  profession  that  sometimes  leads  men  to 
act  not  quite  so  conscientiously  as  perhaps  they 
ought ;  and  as  doubtless  he  frequently  took  Not- 
tingham in  his  circuit,  they  must  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  principles.  I  had  scarcely  come  to  thia 
conclusion,  when  in  came  two  lank  haired  gentle- 
men in  black,  whose  pale  complexions  indicated  ab- 
stinence and  mortification.  Indeed  we  were  a  trio 
of  pale  looking  disciples,  with  this  difference — I 
wore  powder,  and  they  did  not.  I  bowed.  They 
made  an  attempt ;  but  it  was  visible  from  their  awk- 
wardness, that  the  graces  formed  no  part  of  their 
study. 

"  Pray,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  addressing 
me,  "  was  it  you  that  gave  that  excellent  discourse 
Brother  Tomkins  speaks  so  highly  of?" 

"  Mr.  Tomkins'  friendship,"  replied  I,  "  leads 
him  to  paint  my  humble  efforts  in  too  bright  co- 
lours." 

s 

The  dinner  was  that  moment  announced,  and  as 
we  descended  to  the  eating  parlour,  my  brain  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  this  strange  business  would 
end.  As  we  stood  round  the  table,  the  lady,  in  a 
eoft  tone,  requested  me  to  ask  a  blessing.  Herd 
was  a  situation ! — However,  1  hesitated  not,  but  in 
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the  most  concise,  though  reverential  manner,  said, 
«  God  bless  us  I" 

Mrs.  Barnsley  looked  amazed  !  The  company  in 
general  eyed  each  other — and  one  of  the  lank  hair- 
ed gentlemen  began  a  rhapsody  of  instruction  to 
the  Deity,  "  do  thou  this,"  and  «  do  thou  that," 
that  filled  me  with  disgust.  He  was  not  contented 
with  asking  a  blessing  for  the  company,  but  lost  so 
much  time  in  calling  down  blessings  on  a  fine  cod's 
head  and  shoulders,  and  a  smoking  surloin  of  beef, 
that  they  were  nearly  cold  before  we  were  suffered 
to  fall  to.  When  we  did  begin,  to  see  how  the  spi- 
rit gave  way  to  the  Jlesh,  was  astonishing.  The 
fish  was  quickly  devoured,  and  the  surloin  soon  cut 
a  very  insignificant  figure,  under  the  fangs  of  these 
evangelical  advocates  for  fasting  and  abstinence. 
At  this  dinner,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
made  the  remark,  the  saints  most  marvellously  vver 
ate  the  sinners. 

The  dinner  over,  all  rose  again ;  and  again  I  was 
askeu  to  return  thanks,  which  I  immediately  did, 
by  saying,  "  Thank  God  !"  But  this  would  not  do, 
and  another  long  string  of  resolutions  were  produc- 
ed, and  seconded  by  plenty  of  omens  ! 

When  the  cleth  was  drawn,  as  I  had  shewn  some 
signs  of  not  being  altogether  the  thing;  one  of  them, 
VOL.  6.  N  n 
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by  way  of  guage  I  suppose,  with  a  demure,  con- 
venticle countenance,  which  "  habit  had  rendered 
a  property  of  ease,"  said,  •'  Pray,  brother,  are  you 
of  the  old  or  new  connexion  ?"  Luckily  for  me,  I 
was  extricated  out  of  this  difficulty  by  the  entrance 
of  the  servant,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  on  which, 
as  he  passed  to  his  mistress,  I  observed  the  word 
Brooms. 

This  was  the  touchstone.  "  Now,"  thinks  I, 
"  the  mystery  will  be  solved."  Soon  as  Mrs.  Barn- 
sley  cast  her  eye  upon  it,  she  exclaimed,  "  How 
dare  you  take  in  this  paper  ?" 

"  It  is  not  a  play  bill,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  replied  the  lady.  "  It's  the 
same  thing.  Some  signal  to  assemble  sinners  in 
the  house  of  Satan."  With  that  she  rose  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames. 

"Now,"  said  I  to  myself,  "the  murder's  out. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake ;  for  my  friend 
Tomkins  would  not,  I  am  sure,  willingly  involve 

me  in  this  unpleasant  situation." 

• 

I  then  rose,  and  observed,  "  Madam,  the  bill 
which  has  called  forth  such  severe  animadversions 
is  mine." 
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"  Year's!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  look  nearly  bor- 
dering upon  horror. 

"  Your's!"  repeated  the  lank  haired  pair. 
' 

"  Yes,  madam — gentlemen— mine.  There  has 
been  a  mistake,  which  I  am  unable  to  account  for. 
You  acknowledge  the  letter  I  brought  from  you* 
brother  at  Derby." 

"  You  brought  a  letter,  as  I  conceived,  from  Mr. 
Tomkins  the  preacher ;  and  though  not  my  brother 
in  the  flesh,  .he -is  so  in  spirit." 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Tdmkinsj^adam,  is  an  attor- 

*        i 

ney,  and  favoured  me  with  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Barnsley." 

"  Who  lives  next  door,"  said  the  lady. 

Thus  the  mistake  was  cleared  up ;  and  making  a 
handsome  apology  for  my  innocent  intrusion,  I  was 
about  to  depart,  when  she  begged  me  to  stay  a  lit- 
tle longer,  and  not  leave  the  house  with  a  bad  im- 
pression of  her  hospitality. 

"  That  is*  impossible,  madam,"  said  I.     "  You 
have  entertained  me  liberally ;  and  though  it  was 
N  n  2 
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done  under  false  impressions,  I  must  ever  think  fa- 
vourably of  it." 

I  had  frequently  been  taken  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  establishment ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
passed  for  a  Methodist  preacher;  although  my  spare 
1mb  it,  pale  complexion,  and  general  costume,  join- 
ed to  the  letter,  might  have  imposed  upon  a  more 
discerning  party  than  the  one  I  had  just  left. 

Although  an  improper  hour  to  wait  upon  a  lady, 
I  could  not  resist  calling  at  the  next  door,  and 
found  the  real  sister  of  my  friend  as  pleasant  and 
sprightly  as  her  namesake  was  the  reverse.  She 
laughed  heartily  at  my  description  of  the  foregoing 
scene,  enjoyed  the  perplexity  in  which  I  had  been 
involved,  and  finally  assured  me  of  every  service  in 
her  power. 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 

«  BETTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER." 

WILLIAM  DAVIS'. 


' 

My  first  lecture  was  numerously  and  respectably, 
attended,  and  I  began  to  think  fortune  tired  of 
persecuting  me.  How  a  little  success  buries  tbe 
remembrance  of  past  sufferings !  It  is  a.  wise  ordi- 
nation of  Providence,  for,  were  it  otherwise,  exist- 
ence would  be  insupportable. 

My  friend,  the  artist,  from  whose  nautical  phrases, 
athletic  appearance,  and  fondness  for  his  original 
profession,  I  designated  the  Admiral  ;  took  so  warm 
a  part  in  my  concerns,  and  exerted  himself  so  much 
for  my  interest,  which  he  had  great  power  to  pro- 
mote, from  the  number  of  respectable  boarding- 
schools  he  attended,  that  I  entertained  an  idea  of 
taking  the  Theatre  for  my  next  performance, 
jf  n  3 
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"  That's  right,  my  hearty,"  said,  he.  "  Never 
fear ;  we'll  weather  the  storm.  Take  the  helm  of 
the  great  ship  for  a  cruise — spread  your  top-sails 
—hang  out  your  signals — clear  the  decks — I'll  find 
a  few  hearty  shipmates,  to  man  the  yards ;  and  if 
we  don't  bring  yon  into  port,  well  laden,  say  I'm 
no  sailor — that's  all." 

Through  the  introduction  of  this  kind-hearted 
man,  I  was  daily  engaged  in  parties, ;  and  in  one  of 
these  he  promised  me  a  treat.  "  Now,"  said  he, 
"  my  boy,  I'll  take  you  to  the  cabin  of  a  sixty-four, 
where  you'll  find  every  thing  ship-shape,  and  some 
brave  lads,  that  will  help  to  man  your  forecastle 
and  quarter-deck.  I'll  introduce  you  to  a  doctor, 
who  will  give  you  a  solo  on  the  harp,  and  a  philo- 
sopher, who  can  dive  into  Davy's  locker,  and  bring 
up  shipmates  from  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea." 

From  this  I  was  led  to  expect  a  scientific  per- 
former on  the  pedal  harp,  and  a  skilful  mechanist, 
who  probably  Lad  made  some  improvements  in  the 
diving-bell.  1  had  not  long  been  introduced,  before 
one  of  the  company  drew  a  Jews  harp  from  his 
pocket ;  and  though  he  certainly  played  uncom- 
monly well,  it  made  no  amends  for  my  disappoint- 
ment. "  But  where's  the  philosopher  ?"  said  I,  in 
an  under  tone. 
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"  Don't  be  impatient,  my  hearty,"  replied  the 
Admiral ;  "  he's  like  a  rusty  sword,  not  to  be  drawn 
out  of  his  scabbard  without  some  difficulty." 

He  then  began,  very  seriously,  to  speak  upon  the 
properties  of  matter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
others ; — and  advanced,  that  spirit  and  matter, 
though  two  distinct  things,  were  equally,  at  times, 
discernable  to  the  human  eye. 

"  Impossible,  it  cannot  be,"  said  several.  When 
a  gentleman  who  sat  by  the  fire,  and  had  hitherto  re- 
mained silent,  turned  round,  and 'looking  at  the  com- 
pany with  a  smile  between  contempt  and  pity,  ex- 
claimed, "  Impossible,  is  it?  I  suppose  you  all  be- 
lieve the  scriptures  ?" 

"  Oh  yes — aye—aye,"  was  the  general  reply. 

"  Then  you  perhaps  recollect  that  there  are  such, 
things  as  Cherubims  and  Seraphims  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  replied  the  admiral :  "  lit- 
tle, round  faced  lubbers,  with  wings,  who  are  con- 
tinually crying." 

This  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  ridicule  to 
please  this  serious  looking  personage,  and  be  was 
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silent  until  the  Admiral  by  some  observation  indu- 
ced him  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  serious- 
ly inclined,  I  must  inform  you,  that  besides  the 
Cherulims  and  Seraphims,  there  is  another  spirit 
called  a  Teraphirti ;  and  the  business  of  this  Tera- 
phim,  js  to  convey  to  certain  mortals  a  power  of 
beholding  unembodied  spirits." 

"  Wonderful!"  said  the  Admiral. 

"  Yes,  and  one  of  them  is  at  my  elbow  even  now." 

"  Astonishing  !"  ejaculated  the  Admiral. 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  If  it  were  not  for  the  powers 
of  the  Teraphim,  how  could  I  have  beheld  so  many 
of  my  departed  friends  ?  Why,  in  this  very  room, 
you  can  see  nothing  except  ourselves  ;  but  I  can." 

"  Indeed,  sir !  You  alarm  me,"  said  one. 

"  We  must  be  cautious  what  we  say,"  said  ano- 
ther ;  "  for  perhaps  we  are  in  very  exalted  com- 
pany." 

"  More  exalted  than  you  are  aware  of,  perhaps," 
replied  the  old  gentleman.  "  Since  I  have  no 
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doubt  some  of  them  were  hanged ;    for  they  are 
all  d— Is." 

"  D — Is !"  said  the  Admiral,  pretending  alarm, 
"  Where  are  they,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  to 
the  tune  of  the  Black  Joke,  and  the  Pope  is  play- 
ing the  fiddle  for  them." 

"  It's  very  odd  we  don't  hear  the  music,"  said 
one. 

"  Not  at  all.  Spiritual  music  is  never  heard  by 
temporal  ears,  unless  the  Teraphim  communicate 
the  sound.  It's  that  doctor's  infernal  harp  that 
brought  them  up.  What  the  Pope  is  doing  here  I 
cannot  tell,  unless  he  is  teaching  the  d — Is  a  new- 
dance  this  holyday  time,  by  way  of  recompence  for 
past  .services." 

From  the  general  laugh  that  ensued,  I  was  led 
to  think  the  gentleman  had  been  exercising  a  vein 
of  satire  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends  ;  but  I 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary,  by  the  offence 
their  mirth  inspired.  No  one  could  again  launch 
him— he  turned  to  the  fire,  and  became  a  tacit  ob- 
server. 

The  hilarity  and   conversation  continued ;  but 
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my  mind  was  not  satisfied  with  this  short  sample  of 
the  ghost  seer  ;  and  shifting  ray  chair  by  degrees, 
I  at  length  drew  close  to  him. 

"  This  company,  sir,"  said  I,  in  as  solemn  an  ac- 
cent as  I  could  assume,  "  are  too  full  of  levity  for 
serious  people."  As  it  happened,  I  had  touched 
the  key  note. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  They  are 
sceptics.  Some  have  the  gift  of  prophecy — some 
can  cast  out  devils— but  few  can  see  them," 

"  It's  a  wonderful  faculty,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Since  you  do  not  look  like  one  of  the  scoffers, 
I'll  tell  you  a  little  anecdote,  sir.  In  a  country 
place — a  sort  of  village — through  which  I  often 
passed  on  pleasure  or  business — or  what  not ;  there 
lived  one  of  thosejdiots — a  poor  girl — who  used  to 
run  about  in  a  ragged  state,  craving  charity.  I 
dare  say  you  have  seen  such,  sir." 

"  Very  often.  And  a  scandal  it  is  to  the  coun- 
try that  better  care  is  not  taken  of  those  poor  un- 
fortunates." 

"  True,  sir ;  but  that  is  no  business  of  mine ; 
*  sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Now, 
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Sir,  your  idiot  has  a  superior  power  of  vision  to 
what  human  nature  in  general  is  capable  oi ;  and 
you'll  always  find,  that  spirits  are  more  easily  dis- 
cerned by  idiots  than  the  greatest  divines,  or  most 
learned  philosophers ;  for  this  reason,  they  have 

more  faith.     Now  Mrs. ,    that  is,  my  wife 

sir,  accompanied  me  one  day  through  this  village, 
and  we  stopped  at  the  public  house  to  take  a  little 
refreshment.  It  was  nearly  dark  ;  and  whilst  I  fed 
the  horse,  Mrs. ,  my  wife  sir,  having  occa- 
sion to  go  through  an  empty  room,  to — a — no  mat- 
ter what — caught  her  foot  upon  something  which 
upset  her,  and  a  heavy  weight  at  the  same  time  fell 
upon  her.  This,  by  struggling  to  extricate  herself, 
she  found  was  something  cold  and  lifeless,  and  in 
the  greatest  alarm  called  for  assistance.  We  all 
hurried  to  the  spot,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 

Mrs.  ,  my  wife  sir,  and  the  corpse  of  this 

poor  idiot,  sprawling  upon  the  floor ;  for  she  had 
died  the  day  before,  and  was  laid  out  in  this  lumber 
room.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  situation  of 
my  wife  sir:  she  fell  into  fits,  and  it  was  a  full 
hour  ere  she  came  to  herself.  At  length,  however, 
I  drove  from  the  village,  arid  had  proceeded  about 
a  mile,  when  we  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  where 
this  poor  unfortunate  idiot  usually  took  her  stand 
to  beg  for  charity.  At  this  place,  sir,  the  horse 
began  to  snort  and  rear,  and  would  not  proceed ; 
for  these  animals  have  an  instinctive  knowledge 
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that  we  know  nothing  of.  As  I  did  not  wish  t* 
alarm  Mrg.  .,  my  wife  sir,  I  got  out  of  the 

gig,  under  a  pretence  to — a — no  matter  what— and 
invoked  my  Teraphim;  when,  in  an  instant,  my 
vision  was  opened,  and  I  beheld  the  poor  idiot,  in 
her  usual  dress,  curtseying,  and  holding  out  her 
hand  for  halfpence.  Here  was  a  situation,  sir  :  in 
a  dark  lane,  and  a  weak  woman  with  me,  who,  if 
she  had  seen  what  I  saw,  would  have  swooned  a- 
\vay." 

«  Dreadful,  sir!"  said  I.  "  Did  you  give  lur 
any  thing  ?" 

"  What !  give  money  to  a  spirit !  You  might  as 
well  give  corn  to  a  cod  fish.  No,  sir.  my  Tera- 
phim chid  her — the  spirit  departed — and  I  mount- 
ed the  gig,  determined  to  get  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  I  don't  know  how  it  was — v/he- 
ther  the  mare  still  saw  the  girl,  I'll  not  pretend  to 
say,  but  1  could  not  get  her  into  the  middle  of  the 
road;  and  after  proceeding  about  an  hundred 
yards,  in  snite  of  every  effort,  she  overturned  us 
into  a  horse  pond.  Fortunately  it  was  not  deep ; 
so  I  released  my  wife,  righted  the  gig,  led  the  mare 
till  she  became  tractable,  and  then  returned  home 

all  mire  and  dirt.      Mrs. ,  my  wife  sir,  kept 

her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  twelvemonths 
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before  I  durst  tell  her  the  real  cause;  and  then,  sir, 
do  you  know,  she  would  not  believe  me." 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  I,  "  how  hard  of  belief 
some  peopk  are.  If  you  had  related  this  story  to 
the  present  company,  they  would  have  been  equally 
incredulous." 

"  To  be  sure  they  would  sir,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  withhold  from  them  many  surprising  things  — . 
We  are  not  to  cast  our  pearls  belore  swine,  you 
Tcnow,  sir." 

The  company,  when  they  observed  me  in  close 
conversation  with  this  uncommon  character,  did  not 
interrupt  it,  naturaJiy  supposing  his  singularities 
would  be  a  treat.  And  so  indeed  they  were.  As 
we  returned  home,  I  nsked  the  Admiral,  if  he 
thought  the  old  gentleman  was  in  earnest. 

c<  To  be  sure  he  is,"  replied  Bonington,  "he  as 
firmly  believes  that  he  can  see  spirits,  as  that  you 
see  me." 

"  If  this  man  had  lived  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  would  have  been  taken  for  a  witch,'  sai  •  I. 

"'Tis  now    the  witching   time  of  night,   when 
VOL.  6.  o  o 
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church  yards  yawn,"  replied  he.  So  we  shook 
bands,  and  parted. 

My  performance  being  advertised,  in  both  the 
papers,  for  the  following  Monday,  my  friend,  the 
Admiral,  worked  for  me  day  and  night,  with  more 
zeal,  than  probably  he  would  have  exerted  for 
himself.  All  the  families  to  whom  I  had  letters, 
took  boxes,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  kindly  hos- 
pitable and  frequent  in  their  invitations.  In  parti* 
cular,  Mr.  N m,  a  gentleman  of  the  first  re- 
spectability,who  resides  a  small  distance  from  town, 
and  his  amiable  family,  shewed  me  every  degree  of 
politeness,  and  true  English  hospitality.  At  the 

house  of  Mr.  F s,  who  repeatedly  favored  me 

with  his  notice,  and  where  excellent  wine  was  ren- 
dered still  more  palatable  by  rational  conversation  ; 
I  had  the  honor,  amongst  others,  of  dining  with  the 
chiei  magistrate  of  this  ancient  borough. 

From  my  general  opinion,  acquired  by  long  ex- 
perience, of  the  "news"  information  and  liberality,  to 
be  expected  from  members  of  the  body  corporate,  I 
was  led  to  expect  as  usual,  that  his  worship's  talents 
would  be  confined  to  his  knife  and  furk,  and  the  ' 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
dinner  and  the  merits  of  the  cook.  But,  I  must  say, 
I  was  never  more  agreeably  surprised — for,  instead 
of  ab.  inflated,  overgrown  citizen,  a  huge  feeder, 
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and  a  man,  whose  most  refined  sensations  arose  from 
the  gratification  of  his  appetites-;— I  behelti  a  slim, 
pleasing,  gentlemanly  person,  whose  countenance 
betrayed  mind  and  information,  courteous  and 
mild  in  his  manners,  and  so  temperate,  that  I  began 
to  doubt  his  claim  to  the  rank  and  title  by  which 
he  was  announced.  "  This  can  neither  he  the 
mayor  nor  alderman,"  thought  I,  "  if  he  he,  the 
race,  in  this  country,  is  much  improved.1'  In  fact, 

however,   Morley,  Esq.  was.  at  this  period, 

mayor  of  Nottingham,  and  the  most  gentlemanly 
sample,  of  the  kind,  1  ever  knew. 

Riches  will,  at  all  times,  give  their  owner  conse- 
quence, and  obtain  a  considerable  portion  of  re- 
spect. It  is  difficult  to  divest  ones-self  of  increas- 
ed reverence,  for  a  man  worth  an  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  however  insignificant  and  frivolous  he 
may  appear,  prior  to  the  intelligence — but  when 
riches,  talent,  and  virtue  combine,  the  object  be- 
comes truly  estimable  ;  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I 
have,  during  my  pilgrimage,  met  with  many  such. 

All  the  time  my  friend,  the  Admiral,  could  spare 
from  teaching  and  portrait  painting,  in  which  he 
was  fully  and  most  respectably  employed,  was  de- 
Toted  to  my  service.  The  evening  but  one,  previ- 
ous to  my  performance,  "  Come,  my  hearty,"  said 
he,  "  now  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  snug  little  cabin 
o  o  2 
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of  a  tight  cruiser,  down  the  channel  here  in  the  nar- 
row seas,  Captain  Perry,  commander, 

He  then  took  me  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  into 
the  parlor  of  a  tavern.  The  room  was  so  small,  that 
fifteen  people  could  scarcely  sit  comfortably,  yet 
double 'the  number  Uund  room. 

"  What  cheef  my  hearties,"  cried  the  Admiral, 
"  can  you  give  a  birth  to  an  old  shipmate,  who  has 
stood  some  heavy  gales  in  his  time  ?" 

For  me  to  sit  seemed  impracticable — yet,  such 
was  the  disposition  to  accommodate,  that  we  both 
found  seats,  and  Captain  Perry,  as  my  friend  called 
him,  a  little  smiling  good-natured  man,  set  before 
us  some  famous  Nottingham  ale.  The  Admiral,  in 
his  usual  way  introduced  me  to  the  company,  and  a 
set  of  more  hearty,  generous,  joyous  fellows,  I  ne- 
ver met  with.  People  in  the  middle  walk  of  life, 
respectable  tradesmen,  possessing  a  neighbourly 
harmony  and  good  fellowship  towards  each  other, 
pleasing  to  behold.  To  their  good  offices  I  was 
greatly  indebted,  on  the  night  of  my  performance, 
and  I  hope  this  work  may  fall  into  their  hands, 
when  they  will  find  I  have  not  been  forgetful  of  their 
kindness. 

The  long  expected  evening  at  length  arrived,  and 
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the  Admiral  piped  all  hands.  "  Every  man  to  his 
post,"  said  he,  "  Captain  Perry,  Parke,  and  I, 
three  stout  lads,  will  watch  the  gangway,  and  if  any 
lubber  passes,  without  paying  his  reckoning,  shiver 
my  timbers,  that's  all."  Accordingly,  the  Admiial 
and  his  friends  kept  watch,  as  he  called  it,  at  the 
door,  that  the  whole  of  the  receipts  might  come 
into  my  possession.  To  make  short  of  the  matter, 
I  was  more  numerously  and  respectably  attended, 
than  rny  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  foreseen, 
and  the  receipts  amounted  to  sixty  pounds  !!! 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  my  hearty,  when  you  were 
lowering  your  jib  the  other  day,"  said  my  friend, 
"  that  we  would  bring  you  safe  into  port?  I  thought 
we  might  fire  a  decent  gun,  by  way  of  rejoicing, 
but  d — n  me,  if  I  expected  a  sixty  pounder." 

The  joy  of  my  friends,  on  this  occasion,  was  equal 
to  my  own,  and  I  felt  myself  every  way  gratified. — 
The  extensive  patronage  I  had  experienced  was 
highly  flattering  and  peculiarly  acceptable,  since  it 
enabled  me  to  supply  the  wants,  of  rny  family—- 
and, I  sunk  on  my  pillow,  with  a  heart  deeply  im- 
pressed with  feeling  towards  the  good  people  of 
Nottingham,  and  gratitude  to  God. 
008 
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CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

"THE  FAREWELL." 

MIDDLE-TON. 


"In  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place,  which  may 

Be  better  supplied,  when  I  have  made  it  empty." 

"As  you  like  it." 

M  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do, 
Crawling  between  Earth  and  Heaven  ?" 

"  Hamlet." 


WHEN  1  take  a  retrospect  of  the  foregoing  sheets 
the  produce  of  nearly  three  years'  labour,  I  con- 
sider myself  throughout  that  period,  as  in  company, 
and  upon  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
reader.  And,  as  I  draw  towards  the  conclusion, 
a  sensation  arises  in  my  breast,  something  like  what 
we  experience,  when  parting  with  an  old  friend, 
whom  it  is  about  ten  to  one  we  shall  never  meet 
again. 

The  quantum  of  spirit  necessary  to  render  a  work 
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of  this  kind  interesting,  I  have  endeavoured,  hither- 
to, to  sustain,  in  opposition  to  much  dejection  of 
mind  and  surrounding  embarrassment,  but  now  find 
it  difficult  to  continue,  and  am  strongly  impelled — 
as  my  worthy  friend,  the  Admiral,  says,  to  "  hang 
my  jib."  "  Rouse,  rouse  ye,  man/'  methinks  my 
wife  would  say,  "  after  supporting  your  character 
so  long  and  so  respectably,  you  must,  at  least,  take 
a  graceful  leave  of  the  audience." 

Such  advice  is  good,  and  I  will  follow  it,  if  I 
can. 

-* 

Bidding  adieu  to  my  kind  and  hospitable  friends 
at  Nottingham,  I  proceeded  toLoughborough,  eight 
miles  distant.  To  this  place  I  had  letters,  and  en- 
tered the  town  with  good  expectations.  But  alas  ! 
I  was  woefully  deceived.  For,  except  the  polite- 
ness I  experienced  from  Mr.  O ,  a  gentleman 

with  whom  I  was  previously  acquainted,  I  do  not 
remember  passing  a  more  unpleasant  week.  The 
town  itself  is  a  wretched  hole,  and  the  inhabitants, 

but  my  letter  to  the  Admiral  will  best  describe 

this  inauspicious  pertod  : — 

To   Mr.   Bonington,    Portrait    Painter, 

Nottingham. 
Lethargic,  Loughborough,  Fiiday. 

I  have  found  out  one  thing-,  Admiral,  Loughbo- 
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rough  is  not  Nottingham.  A  dreadful,  dirty,  abo- 
minable place,  scarcely  a  rational  creature  to  be 
met  with.  I  wish  I  was  away  from  it  without  loss. 
Here,  I  am  at  the  Inn,  without  a  soul  to  speak  to 
from  morning  to  night — Monday,  however,  will 
come,  and  then  I'm  off. 

I  called  on  your  friend  B n.     He  is  a  man  of 

talent    and    information — a    rara    avis — a    swan 

amongst  the  ravens.     Friend  B ,  gave  me  a  letter 

to  a  Mr.  H .     I  enquired  who  he  was.      "  Oh, 

sir,"  said  the  hair  dresser,  "  he's  an  independent 
gentleman,  and  writes  for  the  Review,  "  Lucky 
enough,"  thought  I,  "  a  liberal,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dependent man  is  just  the  thing." 

Anticipating  an  hospitable  reception,  I  posted  to 
the  house  of  this  independent  gentleman  ;  and  de- 
termined in  my  own  mind  to  avoid  wine,  was  fully 
prepared  to  reject  his  invitation  to  dinner,  which  I 
concluded,  would  follow  of  c  ourse.  But  I  liter- 
ally reckoned  without  my  host. 

The  door  was  half  opened,  in  a  suspicious  kind  of 
way,  arid  the  purple  countenance  of  the  Reviewer 
was  visible  in  the  vacancy.  I  produced  my  letter; 
but  no  invitation  to  dinner,  not  even  to  come  with- 
in his  independent  threshhold  ;  thinks  I  to  myself, 
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turely  he'll  not  let  me  remain  in  the  street.  But  it 
was  even  so,  Admiral.  This  ruby-nosed  Reviewer 
permitted  me  to  stand  in  the  mud  whilst  he  read 
the  note. 

I'll  tell  you  what,  friend  Bonington.  This  man 
may  totite  for  tK>  Re  i-  w,  and  he  may  be  an  inde- 
penuent  gentleman  ;  but  n  his  politics  are  as  confined 
as  his  politeness,  the  cause  ofjieedoi*  will  gain  little 
by  his  lucubrations.  Unused  to  such  treatment, 
and  of  course  disgusted,  I  left  him,  without  waiting 
his  answer,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  gentlemanly 
independence. 

It  is  now  Tuesday  morning.  I  wrote  the  above, 
in  expectation  of  sending  it  by  a  private  hand,  but 
was  too  late  ;  therefore  detained  it  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  my  further  progress  in  this  me- 
lancholy place.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  O — r 
resides  here,  with  whom  I  contracted  an  intimacy 
at  Parksrate.  He  is  not  a  Reviewer,  neither  is  he 
independent^  although  one  of  the  first  manufacturers 
in  the  place,  and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  his  gen- 
tlemanly conduct,  and  the  kind  interest  he  took  in 
my  concerns.  In  short,  he  was  the  only  person  in 
this  enlightened  town,  your  friend  B — n  excepted, 
who  behaved  to  me  with  politeness  and  hospitality. 

Last  night  I  exhibited.    Half  the  audience  at 
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least,  were  children  ;  indulged,  I  suppose,  by  their 
parents  with  a  couple  of  shillings  to  see  the  Show. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  this  degrading  idea  an- 
noyed me.  3fou  know  I  am  irritable,  and  easily 
cast  down  ;  and  this  siHy  circumstance,  trifling  as 
it  may  appear,  damped  all  my  energies.  A  thou- 
sand times  I  wished  myself  a  chimney  sweeper — a 
thief  taker — nay,  even  a  deputy  constahle  : — for 
nothing  could  be  more  degrading,  than  to  figure 
away  as  a  make-sport  to  old  women  and  children. 
Shocking  indeed,  must  have  been  my  sombre  at- 
tempts at  humour ;  however,  I  got  it  over  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  this  morning  I  shall  depart  towards 
home. 

I  know  you  will  blame  me  for  not  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  my  disposition  to  existing  cin  um- 
stances :  since  I  must  be  well  assure*:,  that  it  19 
impossible,  in  your  own  phrase,  to  find  every  thing 
ship  shape  in  this  sea.  of  troubles.  But  \\hatcan 
one  do  ?  We  do  not  make  our  own  dispositions. 
It  is  sport  for  one  man  to  witness  the  distress,  and 
hear  the  pitiful  cries  of  a  poor,  harmless,  hard-run 
hare,  whilst  another  man's  heart  aches  at  the  sight. 
The  hero,  or  human  butcher,  volunteers  his  ser- 
vices— 'he  feels  a  bloody  impulse — longs  to  be  cut- 
ting down  his  fellow  creatures — and  rejoices  in  the 
well  fought  field,  where  thousands  are  left  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death  ; — whilst  the  same  scene 
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Would  deprive  a  feeling  man  of  his  senses.  So  that 
there  is  no-  measuring  other  people's  dispositions  by 
our  own. 

]ftw\jwell,  my  excellent  friend.  May  your  pencil 
long  continue  to  point  out  the  path  to  prosperity  : 
whilst  I  return  to  my  cottage,  and  cheer  its'fireside 
with  a  true  and  grateful  relation  of  the  numberless 
favours  you,  and  the  inhabitants  of  your  enlightened 
town,  have  conferred  on 

Dear  Admiral, 
Your  sincere  friend,  and  obliged  servant, 

S.  W.  ROMNEY. 

The  school-boy,  after  being  kept  close  to  his  stu- 
dies for  several  months,  at  a  distance  from  kind  and 
indulgent  parents,  packs  up  his  clothes  at  the  vaca- 
tion in  eager  haste,  anticipating  with  youthful  ar- 
dour the  pleasure  he  shall  enjoy  in  again  embrac- 
ing those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 

Nothing  can  describe  my  sensations  so  clearly  as 
this.  After  three  months  absence,  the  thoughts  of 
return  increased  the  pulsation  of  my  heart,  and  I 
locked  up  my  portmanteau  with  school-boy-like 
feelings,  intermixed  with  anxiety,  lest  ill. health  or 
some  casualty  might  yet  retard  so  desirable  an 
event. 
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Every  stage  drew  me  nearer ;  .and  after  a  tediou* 
day's  journey,  I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at 
Chester.  The  sight  of  the  old  town  was  always 
cheering  to  me ;  and  became  doubly  so  now,  be- 
'cause  it  undeniably  proved,  that  the  cottage  of 
comfort  was  near  at  hand.  At  ten  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  left  the  coach,  at  the  village  of 
Neston,  a  mile  from  Parkgate;  and  as  I  walked 
down  the  hill,  my  little  white  dwelling  came  into 
view — need  I  say,  the  sight  was  grateful  ? 

Solemn  temples — gorgeous  palaces — may  glitter 
in  the  eye  of  sovereignty  ;  the  topmast  of  die  rich 
and  towering  bark  give  signal  of  approaching  trea- 
sure to  the  merchant;  but  all  these — nay,  even 
Albion's  cliffs  of  snowy  hut  to  a  returning  mariner, 
are  not  more  delightful,  than  the  white  walls  of  the 
village  cot  to  the  returning  Itinerant. 

They  may  be  ill — they  may  be  dead — all  is  pos- 
sible. Here's  a  neighbouring  farmer — I'll  question 
him. 

"  Well,  John,  how  do  you  do  ?" 
"  Pretty  middling,  sir ;  thank  you." 

"  And  how  are — I  say,  how  are — how  are  your 
wife  and  family,  John  ?'' 
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"  Pretty  middling  too,  sir.     Good  day." 

Thus  imagination,  ever  busy  in  conjecture,  fills 
the  mind  with  fancies,  as  fallacious  as  a  dream. 

I  pretend  not  to  be  more  sensitive  than  many 
others  ;  and  I  leave  it  to  those  who  are  capable  of 
feeling  as  acutely  as  myself,  to  paint  mine. 

As  I  approached,  my  favourite  Chanticleer,  sur- 
rounded with  his  happy  feathered  family,  as  if  to 
announce  my  arrival,  pierced  the  air  with  his  shrill 
notes  ;  whilst  seated  at  her  cottage  door,  intent  upon 
a  book,  sat  my  friend  of  forty  years — the  stimulant 
to  ail  my  labours,  the  ample  reward  of  all  my  toils. 
She  saw  me  not.  Standing  at  the  wicket,  my  mind 
whispered,  "  Oh,  Fortune ! — if  thou  wouldst 

but  even  gently  smile  upon  our  latter  days!" her 

eye  caught  mine — the  book  fell  on  the  grass — and 
— conceive  the  rest,  ye  who  can — smile,  ye  who 
may. 

"  He  jests  at  scant,  that  never  felt  a  wound !" 

And  now,  reader,  we  must  part,  perchance,  for 
ever.  Like  two  passengers,  who  having  travelled  to- 
gether a  long  journey,  not  unpleased  with  each 
other's  company,  shake  hands,  and  separate  with 
mutual  reluctance,  and  good  wishes.  Farewell, 

VOL.  6.  p  p 
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then.  You  to  your  mansion,  ease,  and  affluence 
perhaps  ;  I  to  ray  cot  and  comfort,  perhaps — per- 
haps !  an  awkward  word — would  it  were  more 
certain  !  No  matter.  Fate  decrees,  and  I  submit. 

u  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  Ins  head." 

SHAKESBEARE. 


FINIS. 
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